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PREFACE 

The  psychologist,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  metaphysician 
and  the  epistemologist,  on  the  other,  have  crowded  our  present 
day  discussions  in  the  field  of  pure  logic  into  a  very  narrow  and 
uncomfortable  position.  No  sooner  does  the  logician  raise  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  thinking  process, 
than  the  psychologist  warns  him  that  he  is  trespassing  in  fields 
not  his.  Especially  is  this  true  when  we  venture  to  discuss  such 
questions  as  the  process  whereby  judgment  develops  into  infer- 
ence or  is  depressed  into  conception.  This  we  are  told  is  not 
logic,  but  genetic  psychology.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
logician  raises  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  knowledge  in  gen- 
eral, he  is  again  rebuked  for  passing  into  the  domain  of  meta- 
physics, epistemology  or  ontology.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the 
logician  should  accept  these  restrictions  which  his  neighbors  have 
imposed  upon  his  field,  there  would  be  little  left  of  logic,  except 
a  mere  collection  of  misleading  formulae  coupled  with  a  little  ele- 
mentary grammar. 

I  think  the  situation  is  not  quite  so  desperate  as  this,  and  I 
hope  in  some  small  measure  in  these  studies  to  justify  the  present 
tendency  to  widen  the  field  of  logic.  When  we  attempt  to  define 
the  nature  and  scope  of  logic,  or  of  any  other  of  the  philosophical 
sciences,  we  find  our  inquiries  passing  by  imperceptible  steps 
from  one  field  to  another  until  presently  each  subject  in  turn 
claims  to  be  the  whole  of  philosophy.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mis- 
take to  divorce  logic — even  for  educational  purposes — from  the 
other  philosophical  sciences.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
answer  the  questions  that  are  more  than  ever  today  besetting 
logical  doctrine  until  we  have  first  settled  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  philosophy.  Formal  Logic  is  again  on  trial 
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for  its  life.  In  recent  years,  at  least  four*  important  volumes 
have  been  entirely  devoted  to  this  modern  indictment  of  tradi- 
tional logic.  Having  now  for  some  fifteen  years  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  teaching  Formal  Logic,  and  to  more 
than  half  a  thousand  students  each  year,  I  feel  morally  neces- 
sitated, as  one  of  the  humblest  of  the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  to 
give  some  justification  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me. 

In  the  introductory  pages  of  his  Formal  Logic,  Professor 
Schiller  remarks,  in  a  somewhat  disheartened  mood,  "it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  whole  revolt  will  come  to  nothing  and  that 
Logic  will  continue  to  be  taught  on  the  traditional  lines."  He 
takes  comfort,  however,  in  the  belief  that  the  failure  of  the 
reform  movement  will  not  be  due  to  any  intrinsic  error  or  weak- 
ness in  the  movement  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  prestige  of 
tradition  is  so  overwhelming,  the  force  of  habit  so  insidious. 
Dr.  Mercier  in  the  preface  to  his  New  Logic  also  expresses  gloomy 
misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  his  volume.  He  says  "by  the  time 
the  New  Logic  has  stood  two  thousand  years  ...  no  doubt  it 
will  have  had  all  the  guts  taken  out  of  it."  I  think,  however, 
that  no  serious  attempt  will  be  made  to  disembowel  his  book.  Dr. 
Mercier  has  been  disappointed,  so  he  says,  that  none  of  the  older 
writers,  Bosanquet,  for  instance,  have  replied  to  his  criticisms. 
It  seems  more  likely  therefore,  that  his  volume  will  be  allowed 
to  dry  up  with  its  entrails  in  it  and  become  an  interesting  object 
for  antiquarian  research  in  the  generations  to  come. 

I  have  chosen  the  title  Footnotes  to  Formal  Logic  for  these 
studies,  rather  than  the  more  pretentious  title  Logical  Theory,  or 
Principles  of  Logic,  in  order  that  I  might  convey  my  own  con- 
sciousness of  their  incompleteness  and  shortcomings.  But,  while 
the  collection  of  essays  is  by  the  title  confessed  to  be  fragmentary, 
I  hope  I  have  made  plain  a  thread  of  continuity  running  through 
them  all.  I  have  not  attempted  to  present  a  brief  for  Formal 


*  Schiller,  F.  C.  S.,  Formal  Logic,  London,  Macmillan,  1912 ;  Sidgwick, 
A.,  Elementary  Logic,  Cambridge,  University  Press,  1914;  Dewey,  John, 
Essays  in  Experimental  Logic,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1916; 
Mercier,  Charles,  A  New  Logic,  Chicago,  Open  Court,  1912. 
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Logic  that  is  without  qualification ;  for  I  have  at  times  said  some 
severe  things  about  the  ancient  system.  However,  I  think  on  the 
whole  my  efforts  will  be  regarded  as  a  defense  of  the  Traditional 
Logic,  and  to  that  I  shall  not  object.  For,  to  use  a  very  apt 
phrase  of  Dr.  Mercier,  if  I  have  to  choose  between  the  New  Logic 
and  the  Old  Logic,  I  should  ' '  plump  for ' '  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  MODERN  INDICTMENT  OF  FORMAL  LOGIC 

I. 

The  new  theories  of  thought  all  make  a  common  criticism 
upon  the  old  idealistic  Formal  Logic.  Whether  we  call  these 
modern  theories  of  knowledge  pragmatic,  realistic  or  empirical, 
matters  little  for  our  present  purpose.  They  all  agree  in  saying 
that  the  conceptual,  a  priori  logic  has  never  undertaken  to  set 
forth  the  conditions  out  of  which  actual  thought  has  arisen ;  nor 
has  it  defined  the  principles  that  estimate  the  success  of  thought 's 
accomplishments.  It  has  no  theory  of  the  whence  and  the 
whither  of  thought.  ' '  What  we  have  to  reckon  with, ' '  Professor 
Dewey  writes,  "is  not  the  problem  of  How  can  I  think  tiber- 
haupt?  but  How  shall  I  think  right  here  and  now?  not  what  is 
the  test  of  thought  at  large,  but  what  validates  and  confirms  this 
thought."1 

I  wish  to  submit  at  once,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  central  con- 
tentions of  these  studies  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  formal  logician, 
even  of  the  old  orthodox  type,  to  say  that  he  is  unwilling  to  take 
notice  of  the  concrete  facts,  that  he  has  a  contempt  for  the  parti- 
culars, that  the  universals  are  more  precious  to  him  than  the 
particular  cases  to  which  they  apply.  Only  a  hasty  and  reckless 
idealist  affirms  any  such  doctrine.  An  essential  part  of  thought 
is  always  engaged  in  the  effort  to  reach  final  truths — propositions 
that  are  not  merely  finally  true  in  the  sense  of  being  a  complete 
and  adequate  adjustment  to  an  immediate  situation,  but  truths 
that  are  certain  and  universally  valid.  Even  the  most  zealous 
defender  of  the  modern  "flowing  philosophy"  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  this  logic  iiberhaupt,  albeit,  he  insists  that  it  is  a  useless 


Studies  in  Logical  Theory  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1903),  p.  3. 
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pursuit.  Another  part  of  thought,  which  regards  itself  just  as 
essential,  attempts  to  arrive  at  practical  truth;  it  is  concerned 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  "immediate  situation."  Now, 
Experimental  Logic  asserts  its  competency  to  pass  judgment  not 
only  upon  its  own  pragmatic  process,  but  also  upon  the  episte- 
mological  aspirations  of  the  Real  Logic.  And  it  is  to  this  basic 
doctrine  of  the  new  school  that  the  old  school  registers  its  earnest 
caveat. 

The  idealism  represented  in  these  pages  is  of  a  very  old- 
fashioned  type.  It  essays  to  defend  even  so  abstract  an  idealist 
as  Plato  against  the  assaults  of  the  modern  realist.2  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  logic  of  Platonism,  or  any  absolute  idealism, 
drives  one  either  to  pure  intellectualism  or  to  pure  mysticism. 
But  even  Plato  did  not  put  the  whole  emphasis  in  his  thinking 
on  the  theory  of  knowledge.  Philosophy  was  for  him,  to  be  sure, 
primarily  a  discipline  of  the  mind ;  but  it  was  a  discipline  which 
ended  always  in  the  service  of  action ;  it  was  the  propaedeutic 
for  character.  Thought  was  quite  as  pragmatic  for  Plato  as  it  is 
for  any  of  the  modern  voluntarists,  only  it  was  pragmatic,  I 
should  say,  in  a  thoroughly  defensible  sense.  The  mind's  essential 
nature  is  exhibited  in  its  everlasting  aspiration  after  truth.  But 
perfect  insight,  genuine  wisdom,  has  as  its  essential  characteristic 
the  inevitable  necessity  of  expressing  itself.  The  knowledge  that 
the  mind  wins  must  flow  out  into  character.  Man's  complete  life 
consists  not  only  in  thinking  perfect  thoughts,  working  them  out 
like  nuggets  of  gold,  but  also  in  coining  them  into  action.  Plato 
insisted  always  that  Logic  is  the  absolutely  indispensable  pre- 
requisite of  Ethics,  and,  conversely,  that  Ethics  was  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  Logic. 


2  In  these  studies  I  shall  often  speak  of  instrumentalism,  realism,  and 
pragmatism  as  if  they  were  identical  doctrines.  I  am,  of  course,  fully 
aware  of  the  several  points  of  vital  difference  which  have  been  insisted 
upon  by  various  members  of  the  two  schools.  But  for  the  purpose  of  the 
contrast  with  idealism  we  may  neglect  these  differences  and  deal  with  their 
central  agreement.  Both  realism  and  instrumentalism  declare  that  think- 
ing is  instrumental  or  reconstructive  and  not  constructive,  as  idealism 
always  professes.  They  hold  that  thought  finds  real  brute  existences  in 
the  world  of  presented  fact — structures  that  are  not  created  but  discovered. 
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Logic  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  is  therefore  the  source, 
but  not  the  final  goal  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  of  any  serious 
idealism.  Insight  is  not  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  action. 
Knowledge  turns  not  inward  upon  itself,  but  outward  upon  con- 
duct. It  is  practical ;  it  is  pragmatic.  According  to  the  sublime 
Platonic  formula  of  life  (even  in  its  most  modern  interpretation 
by  Caird,  Royce,  Howison  and  others),  knowledge  is  virtue,  not, 
knowledge  is  knowledge.  Plato  would  have  agreed  entirely  with 
a  modern  up-to-date  metaphorical  epigram;  "knowledge  that 
turns  inward  upon  itself  creates  a  current  so  hot  that  it  burns 
out  the  fuse." 

Knowledge  begins  with  surprise  and  ends  in  the  rational  dis- 
sipation of  surprise ;  it  is  original,  underived,  reminiscent.  This 
is  the  basic  doctrine  of  Plato 's  philosophy  which  has  been  echoed 
and  reechoed  through  twenty-three  centuries  of  idealism.  But 
now  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  pure  wonder,  just  un- 
alloyed surprise,  but  rather  a  troubled  wonder  that  is  the  source 
of  knowledge.  We  are  not  and  cannot  be  just  the  passive  happy 
spectators  of  a  stream  of  fugitive  impressions  flitting  across  the 
stage  of  consciousness.  The  presentations  from  the  sense  world 
come  as  competing  alternatives.  This  it  is  very  important  to 
remember  in  considering  any  conceptual  logic.  The  Platonic  con- 
ception of  wonder  has  lent  itself  to  poetic  imagination  and  strik- 
ing rhetoric,  but  it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  it  that  makes  it  syn- 
onomous  with  pure  reverie,  mystic  contemplation.  Consciousness 
is  not  merely  passive,  it  is  essentially  active.  All  waking  con- 
sciousness is  one  continuous  affirmation,  an  affirmation  which, 
to  be  sure,  always  expresses  itself  in  a  disjunctive  judgment, 
as  we  shall  see  later.  Now  Plato  insisted — at  times  with  almost 
indignant  emphasis — that  sense  presentations  are  incapable  of 
thickening  up  into  any  final  meaning,  or  validity  of  their  own. 
Objects  of  sense  perception  are  always  particulars.  And  no 
accumulation  of  particulars  by  sheer  juxtaposition  or  association 
can  yield  true  knowledge.  An  aggregate  of  particulars  is  just 
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another  particular.  Knowledge  presupposes  universals.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  world  of  ideas  above  this  world  of  fleeting  sense 
perception.  And  the  mere  beginner  in  the  study  of  Platonic 
philosophy  knows  that  the  ideas  are  entities,  genuine  objects  of 
knowledge,  and  that  they  must  never  be  taken  as  states  of  con- 
sciousness merely. 

The  New  Logic  cancels  the  distinction  between  origin  and 
validity,*  between  what  we  discover  about  a  particular  fact  through 
an  analysis  of  its  present  content,  and  what  we  learn  about  it  by 
an  historical  study  of  the  conditions  of  its  birth  and  development. 
Professor  Dewey3  says  of  the  orthodox  logician :  ' '  He  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  eternal  nature  of  thought  and  its  eternal 
validity  in  relation  to  an  eternal  reality.  He  is  concerned,  not 
with  genesis,  but  with  value,  not  with  a  historic  cycle,  but  with 
absolute  distinctions  and  relations";  and  again:  "We  have  no 
choice  save  either  to  conceive  of  thinking  as  a  response  to  a  specific 
stimulus,  or  else  to  regard  it  as  something  'in  itself,'  having 
just  in  and  of  itself  certain  traits,  elements,  and  laws.  If  we 
give  up  the  last  view,  we  must  take  the  former." 

It  is  an  engaging  and  important  question  which  instrumental 
Logic  asks,  How  does  empirical  science  come  by  its  general 
principles,  and  particularly  how  does  it  prove  them?  But  the 
idealistic  Logic  has  always  insisted  that  this  is  not  the  same  as 
the  determination  of  the  principles  of  knowledge.  If  the  New 
Logic  intends  merely  to  assert  that  we  never  reach  a  conclusion 
unless  we  have  already  come  by  it  through  experience,  no  idealist 
will  take  exception.  There  is  a  deep  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
we  believe  first  and  prove  afterward  or  not  at  all.  We  do  not 
know  because  we  have  reasoned  but  we  reason  because  we  know. 
Kant  was  very  explicit  on  this  point.  He  says,  "Logic,  on  the 
contrary,  being  the  general  propaedeutic  of  every  use  of  the 
understanding  and  of  the  reason,  can  not  meddle  with  the 
sciences,  and  anticipate  their  matter,  and  is  therefore  only  a 


Studies  in  Logical  Theory,  p.  14. 
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universal  Art  of  Reason,  the  art  of  making  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge accord  with  the  form  of  the  understanding.  Only  so  far 
can  it  be  called  an  organon,  one  which  serves  not  for  the  enlarge- 
ment, but  only  for  the  criticism  and  correction  of  our  knowl- 
edge."4 

I  need  only  refer  to  a  significant  fact  that  has  been  pointed 
out  frequently,  namely,  that  several  different  meanings — some  of 
them  quite  diametrically  opposed — have  been  given  to  the  term 
"practical"  as  applied  to  judgment.  Even  the  pragmatists  who 
may  now  be  said  to  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  "trade 
mark"  of  the  term  practical,  seem  to  differ  widely  in  their 
definition  of  it.  In  Kant's  distinction  between  theoretical  and 
practical  reason,  the  theoretical  reason  is  always  practical,  or 
pragmatic,  although  certainly  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  employed  in  some  of  the  recent  theories  of  judgment.  "When 
the  pragmatist  declares  that  all  judgments  are  practical,  does 
he  mean  to  assert  that  the  object  of  the  judgment  is  created  in 
the  act  of  judging?  The  question  as  to  precisely  what  the 
expression  "creates  its  own  object"  may  mean — the  question 
upon  the  answer  to  which  depend  so  many  vital  issues  in  Logic — 
will  be  considered  more  fully  in  a  later  chapter  in  dealing  with 
the  postulated  objectivity  in  thought.  I  wish  only  to  say,  in 
passing,  that  this  Creative  activity  is  the  essence  of  all  the 
alleged  theoretical  judgments  in  any  type  of  idealism,  even  the 
most  ancient.  The  primary  object  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Reason  was  to  show  that  thought  does  actually  create  its  object ; 
or,  the  least  we  may  say,  is  that  it  assists  in  its  creation,  in  so 
far  as  it  supplies  the  form  that  matter  must  take  in  knowledge. 

Any  Logic  that  regards  all  judgments  as  practical  labors 
under  this  inherent  difficulty.  How  can  any  concrete,  particular 
instance  of  knowing  hope,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  create  a 
valuable  object  and  to  know  its  creation  as  valuable.  I  am 
restating,  I  know,  a  very  familiar  and  old  criticism  of  prag- 


4  Introduction  to  Logic;  translated  by   T.   H.   Abbott    (London,  Long- 
mans, 1885),  p.  3. 
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matism  when  I  say  that  value  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  hidden 
worth  within  a  situation,  which  needs  only  to  be  brought  to  light, 
or  evaluated.  Value  is  not  the  self-determined  issue  of  facts. 
Value  proceeds  from  the  activity  which  relates  particular  to 
universal,  fact  to  law.  The  world  of  value  is  beyond  the  world 
of  fact  in  the  same  sense  that  the  straight  line  is  beyond  the  curve 
which  it  determines. 

Pragmatic  logicians  are  over-filled  with  the  spirit  of  natural 
science.  This  they  say,  begins  with  practical  definitions  and 
follows  practical  methods  to  practical  conclusions.  Natural 
science  has  come  to  have  such  an  enormous  place  in  the  common 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  academic  world,  that  we  can  readily  see 
how  the  New  Logic  has  come  by  its  over-weaning  sense  of  the 
importance  and  certainty  of  the  scientific  method.  The  enthu- 
siastic devotees  of  natural  science  easily  win  the  approbation 
of  the  fickle  public,  when  they  contrast  the  definite  advance 
which  the  so-called  pragmatic  sciences  have  made,  with  the  con- 
fusion and  dispute  which  we  seem  still  to  find  in  the  world  of 
speculative  Logic.  The  experimental  logician  insists  that  the 
difficulty  with  all  the  philosophical  sciences — and  not  less  so 
with  Logic  than  with  any  of  the  others — is  that  they  are  all 
destitute  of  either  accurate,  initial  definitions  or  certain  methods, 
for  the  solution  of  their  problems.  The  analysis  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  judgments  of  practice  without  external  points  of  orienta- 
tion would  be  as  difficult  as  the  determination  of  a  system  of 
conies  without  the  axes  of  reference.  The  conditions  of  asser- 
tion are  manifold — sometimes  operating  singly,  but  for  the  most 
part  combined  in  amazing 'complexity. 

It  is  the  task  of  practical  thought  (upon  this  point  the  idealist 
agrees  entirely  with  the  pragmatist)  to  determine  in  what  meas- 
ure each  of  the  antecedents  enters  into  the  joint  effect.  The 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  task  is  the  same  as  the  difficulty 
that  we  meet  elsewhere  in  the  inductive  sciences,  for  example,  in 
the  application  of  Mill's  Method  of  Agreement.  There  the  plur- 
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ality  of  causes  renders  the  causal  determination  uncertain.  And 
as  in  the  world  of  outer  natural  sciences  we  find  plurality  of 
causes  and  intermixture  of  effects  so  in  the  world  of  inner 
natural  science  we  discover  each  phenomenon  to  be  the  meeting- 
point  of  converging  strands  of  conditions  coming  out  of  the  past 
and  diverging  strands  of  effects  going  out  into  the  future.  They 
are  like  the  knots  in  a  net  into  which  and  from  which  various 
cords  run.  All  of  this  is  a  most  interesting  study  in  Psychology 
but  it  is  not  Logic.  However  cleverly  phenomenena  may  be 
explained  as  the  cross-section  of  the  evolutional  series,  that  is, 
as  the  meeting-point  of  forces,  there  still  remains  to  be  explained 
the  essential  identity  or  form  of  the  whole. 

II 

Every  act  of  thought  is  in  the  first  instance  an  immediate 
presence,  but  it  is  also  embedded  in  a  continuum.  This  con- 
tinuum, in  its  entirety,  is  reality.  It  includes  the  present  think- 
ing, and  it  is  or  may  be  the  object  of  that  present  thinking.  We 
have  illustrated  here  the  axiom  of  higher  mathematics  that  the 
part  can  be  put  into  a  one  to  one  correspondence  with  the  whole 
of  which  it  is  a  genuine  part.  On  this  point  I  should  differ  from 
Professor  Dewey  in  the  central  thesis  of  his  system  that  ''think- 
ing is  set  in  a  continuum  which  is  not  an  object  of  thought."5 
On  the  view  which  I  am  presenting  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
reality  is  not  so  ' '  particularly  treacherous, ' '  as  Professor  Dewey 
thinks.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  its  two  uses — as  a  term  of 
indefinite  reference  and  as  a  term  of  discriminate  reference. 
The  part  of  the  continuum  which  is  out  of  sight  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  object  of  thought  is  in  the  instrumental  view,  never- 
theless, always  suggested  by  the  present  thinking.  Now  the  dif- 
ference between  the  idealistic  and  the  instrumental  theory  of 
judgment  hinges  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  suggest.  The 
instrumentalist  says  that  this  suggested  aspect  of  the  continuum 


Experimental  Logic,  p.  10. 
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is  never  a  part  of  the  given;  the  idealist  insists  that  the  sug- 
gested fact  is  already  in  a  profound  sense  a  present  fact,  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  even  suggested.  Idealism  provides,  without 
contradiction,  for  both  the  discrete  and  the  continuous  aspect  of 
the  whole  within  which  present  thinking  is  set.  Bradley  and 
his  followers,  in  making  reality  the  ultimate  subject  in  judg- 
ment have  kept  in  mind  these  two  uses  of  the  word.6 

Moreover,  I  can  not  think  it  wholly  just  to  the  traditional 
theories  of  knowledge  to  say  with  Professor  Dewey  that  they 
were  concerned  entirely  with  the  ' '  question  of  the  eternal  nature 
of  thought  and  its  eternal  validity  in  relation  to  an  eternal 
reality — that  they  were  engaged,  not  with  the  genesis  but  with 
value,  not  with  a  historic  cycle,  but  with  absolute  distinctions 
and  relations."7  The  old  pre-Darwinian  metaphysics  did  not 
ignore  the  question  of  genesis,  but  it  saw  that  all  historical  ques- 
tions are  at  last  dependent  upon  questions  of  value,  upon  abso- 
lute distinctions.  Even  Plato  recognized  the  fact  that  truth 
and  falsity  were  organically  related  to  practical  life,  to  action, 
to  the  very  needs  in  concrete  experience  upon  which  the  logic 
of  pragmatism  lays  such  emphasis.  And  it  is  not  attributing  to 
Plato  doctrines  that  are  not  his,  to  say,  in  the  terminology  of 
the  new  theory,  that  he  did  not  teach  that  truth  and  falsity  should 
be  wholly  divorced  from  the  particular  activities  that  we  perform 
at  a  specific  need.  But  he  would  reply  to  the  pragmatists 
today  in  the  spirit  of  his  reply  to  the  sophists,  "The  construc- 
tions of  these  specific  activities  are  not  true  unless  they  conform 
not  only  to  the  intra-temporal  is  but  to  the  supra-temporal 
ought." 

Professor  Schiller  asks  the  logician  of  the  old  school  a  simple 
question  which  he  rightly  says  cannot  be  shirked:  "When  he 
asserts  what  seems  to  him  a  truth  does  he  take  any  steps  to  ascer- 


eBosanquet  says:  "The  subject  in  every  judgment  of  Perception  is 
some  given  spot  or  point  in  sensuous  contact  with  the  percipient  self.  But 
as  all  reality  is  continuous,  the  subject  is  not  merely  this  given  spot  or 
point."  Logic  (ed.  2;  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1911),  I,  78. 

7  Logical  Theory,  p.  14. 
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tain  whether  or  not  it  is  'objective,'  and  whether  other  men 
(all  or  any)  agree  with  him?  If  he  does,  what  are  they  and 
what  is  their  logical  value  ?  If  he  does  not,  why  should  not  his 
claim  be  treated  as  a  random  one?"8  But  now  this  is  precisely 
the  question  which  a  score  of  critics  have  been  asking  the  prag- 
matist  for  the  last  two  decades.  In  an  essay  on  "Pragmatism 
and  the  a  priori"  printed  in  1905,  I  said: 

A  judgment  must  be  more  than  a  mere  effort  to  reconstruct  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  from  moment  to  moment;  so  much  is,  of 
course,  the  first  condition  it  must  fulfil.  But  in  addition  to  being  a  suc- 
cessful present  response,  it  must  be  true.  This  requires  that  it  not  only 
conform  to  a  passing  is,  but  to  a  permanent  ought.  Each  judgment  of  mine 
is,  in  one  aspect,  my  response  to  a  present  situation.  But  before  I  am 
entitled  to  call  it  true,  I  must  know  why  the  response  has  been  what  it  is; 
that  is,  I  must  be  able  to  say  that  another  than  myself  would  have  responded 
to  the  situation  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Experimental  Logic  tells  us  that  we  must  take  all  of  our 
problems,  logical,  ethical,  and  even  religious,  to  experience  for 
solution.  We  must  let  the  particular  concrete  facts  of  sense 
experience  tell  their  story.  But  the  result  is,  as  I  have  tried  to 
point  out,  experience  has  in  the  end  no  necessary  story  to  tell. 
Did  not  Hume  prove  that  once  for  all  ?  If  we  follow  the  realist 
far  enough,  as  he  lets  facts  recite  their  tale  of  explanation,  he 
invariably  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  set  out. 
He  displays  a  remarkable  combination  of  true  insight,  with  what 
seem  inexcusable  lapses  from  reason  in  his  empirical  explana- 
tions. These  modern  apostles  of  the  "flowing  philosophy,"  are 
standing  upon  a  platform  from  under  which  all  support  has  been 
taken.  The  pragmatist  proceeds  with  his  empirical  test  for  truth 
paying  no  heed  to  the  constant  protest  of  the  idealist  against 
the  circular  reasoning  that  is  involved  in  any  attempt  to  make 
experience  self-explanatory.  To  the  idealist's  question,  How 
do  you  explain  the  contradiction  in  experience?  he  replies 
naively,  ' '  There  are  no  contradictions. ' '  Of  course  no  contradic- 


»Mi)id,  n.  s.  XVIII  (1909),  402. 
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tion  will  ever  be  discovered  in  experience  if  he  test  experience 
by  itself. 

The  difference  between  the  idealistic  and  the  pragmatic  inter- 
pretation of  experience  is  to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  each 
of  the  two  schools  reads  off  the  relationship  between  external 
and  internal  meaning.  For  the  idealist  the  whole  problem  of 
knowledge  reduces  itself  to  the  question,  How  are  primary  or 
internal  meanings  of  ideas  related  to  their  secondary  or  appar- 
ently external  meanings?  For  the  realist,  the  pragmatist,  and 
in  fact  for  every  type  of  positivist,  the  question  is,  How  are  the 
brute  facts  of  the  primary  objective  reality  related  to  the  second- 
ary apparently  internal  meanings  which  we  call  ideas  ?  If  experi- 
ence be  taken  in  a  wide  sense  as  synonomous  with  the  entire  con- 
tent of  consciousness,  and  thus  made  to  cover  both  the  active 
as  well  as  the  passive  aspects  of  thought,  then  of  course  the 
idealist  would  agree  with  the  empiricist  that  the  laws  of  thought, 
as  well  as  the  laws  of  existence  come  from  experience. 

Ill 

The  critics  of  Formal  Logic  have  failed,  I  venture  to  think, 
to  distinguish  between  the  thought  form  and  the  language  form 
in  which  that  thought  form  expresses  itself.  The  two  are  not 
the  same;  and  Formal  Logic  deals  with  form  in  the  first,  not 
the  second  sense.  Professor  Sidgwick  says,  "Preoccupied  as 
Logic  has  chosen  to  be  with  forms  of  statement,  it  cannot  wholly 
desert  the  idea  that  the  meaning  of  a  statement  is  something  that 
belongs  to  its  form,  instead  of  the  form  being  a  more  or  less 
successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  speaker  to  express  a  mean- 
ing. '  '9  Not  all  teachers  of  Formal  Logic,  I  am  sure,  would  agree 
with  this  statement.  The  translation  of  the  literary  or  rhetorical 
forms  of  statements  into  the  logical  form  of  thought,  is  the 
work  of  the  grammarian  and  the  philologist.  We  admit  that  the 


9  Elementary  Logic,  p.  166. 
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grammatical  form  is  often  highly  ambiguous,  and  that  it  is  a  more 
or  less  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  express 
a  meaning — it  is  a  thought  form.  But  the  thought  forms  are 
not  ambiguous,  although  they  have  manifold  meanings.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  formal  logician  to  explicate  the  various  impli- 
cations, or  manifold  meanings. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  its  indictment  of  the  Tradi- 
tional Logic  the  New  Logic  does  not  condemn  formal  reasoning 
in  toto.  Sidgwick  says:  "We  do  occasionally  reason  about  the 
extensive  relation  of  two  accepted  classes  to  each  other  by  means 
of  the  relation  of  each  of  them  to  a  third  class,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose we  may  put  letters  like  X,  Y,  and  Z,  in  place  of  the  terms 
and  so  test  the  validity  of  a  syllogism  apart  from  the  truth  of 
its  premises  and  conclusion."  (Elementary  Logic,  p.  164). 
Now  the  defenders  of  Formal  Logic  may  well  regard  this  as  a 
concession  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  there  can  be  found 
a  single  instance  where  the  form  of  thought  does  not  have  to  wait 
upon  the  matter,  controversy  is  at  an  end  and  the  formal  logicians 
have  won  the  debate.  This  is  all  that  Formal  Logic  has  ever 
contended  for,  and  we  do  not  here  avail  ourselves  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  the  exception  proves  the  rule  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  that  axiom.  These  instances,  where  it  is  admitted  that  we 
reason  formally,  are  abstractions  from  the  concrete  situations, 
and  if  the  form  can  be  divested  of  its  matter  in  a  single  instance 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  applying  the  principle  univers- 
ally. 

Formal  Logic,  today,  has  set  for  itself  the  task  of  determining 
all  indefinable  concepts  and  all  indemonstrable  propositions.  The 
several  contributors  to  the  volume  on  Logic  in  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Philosophical  Sciences  are  quite  in  agreement  on  this  point. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  modern  process  of 
logical  definition  consists  in  pursuing  a  concept  back  to  some 
prior  indefinable  concept.  And  we  must  always  remark  that, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  inter-related  concepts,  it  is 
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often  immaterial  which  of  the  group  are  taken  as  the  indefinable 
prerequisites  of  the  others.  In  like  manner  the  present-day 
Formal  Logic  regards  the  process  of  demonstration  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  all  propositions  to  the  least  number  of  indemonstrable 
propositions.  And  here,  too,  in  considering  any  collection  of 
propositions  constituting  a  real  group  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
structure  of  the  group  which  is  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
indemonstrable  proposition,  and  which  are  its  derivatives.10 


IV 

Of  the  four  authors  who  in  recent  years  have  led  the  attack 
on  Formal  Logic,  Dr.  Mercier  is  the  most  vehement  in  his 
denunciations  of  the  traditional  system.  He  thinks  it  a  serious 
indictment  that  among  the  foremost  writers  on  the  subject,  since 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  no  two  are  agreed  on  what  the  subject  mat- 
ter is,  what  its  limits  are,  or  even  whether  it  is  a  science  or  an 
art.  He  insists  that  it  is  neither  logical  nor  useful  to  write  upon 
a  subject  without  first  determining  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter.  But  this  I  think  is  not  a  serious  indictment.  Many 
investigators  are  doing  most  logical  and  most  useful  work  in 
Dr.  Mercier 's  own  special  province  of  insanity,  and  yet  we  may 
say  of  these  workers,  as  Dr.  Mercier  says  of  the  formal  logicians, 
that  no  two  writers  on  the  subject  since  the  time  of  Pinel  have 
agreed  as  to  precisely  who  should  be  included  in  the  class,  insane. 

In  his  attack  upon  the  Traditional  Logic,  Dr.  Mercier  has 
said  that  the  system  which  he  has  propounded  is  so  different 
from  all  previous  expositions  as  to  warrant  the  title,  A  New 
Logic,  which  he  has  given  to  his  book.  But  in  the  opening  pages 
of  the  volume  we  find  him  giving  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
reasoning  process  almost  identical  with  that  which  Aristotle  gave 


10  Cf.  Croce,  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophical  Sciences,  I,  186.  "It  depends 
on  us  whether  any  particular  axiom  be  taken  as  a  theorem  and  any  par- 
ticular theorem  as  an  axiom,  according  to  the  order  which  we  adopt  in  our 
deductions. ' ' 
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in  the  Prior  Analytics.  Dr.  Mercier  maintains  that  there  are 
three  processes  of  reasoning — induction,  deduction  and  analogy. 
Now,  however  much  logicians  through  the  centuries  may  have 
differed  from  Aristotle  in  their  own  personal  opinions  of  the 
nature  of  the  reasoning  process,  they  have  all  admitted  that  we 
owe  to  him  the  tripartite  division  of  the  reasoning  process  into 
analogy,  deduction  and  induction.  Although  Dr.  Mercier  has 
condemned  in  very  emphatic  language  the  whole  of  Traditional 
Logic,  yet  when  he  comes  to  his  own  account  of  the  three  types  of 
reasoning  he  says,  when  writing  about  deduction :  ' '  The  Logic 
expounded  in  that  book  is  the  Logic  of  Inference ;  of  Consistency ; 
of  Proof  and  Disproof;  of  Form.  Useless  in  the  discovery  of 
Fact;  ignoring  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  matter  of  which  it 
treats ;  its'  value  is  in  testing  Consistency ;  in  argument,  in  ex- 
plicating, convincing,  refuting.  This  is  the  field  of  Traditional 
Logic."11  We  thus  observe  that  while  denying  the  uselessness  of 
the  Traditional  Logic  in  the  discovery  of  facts,  Dr.  Mercier 
nevertheless  accords  to  it  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  other 
directions. 

Dr.  Mercier  criticizes  the  logicians  of  the  old  school  because 
they  employ  a  nomenclature  that  is  often  inappropriate  and 
ambiguous.  He  discovers,  in  the  words  describing  the  classifica- 
tion of  propositions  as  real  and  verbal,  a  clear  misnomer  in  the 
term,  verbal;  "for  all  propositions,"  he  says,  "are  expressed  in 
words,  and  are  therefore  verbal.  Here  therefore  at  the  very 
outset  of  our  logical  studies,  we  meet  with  a  striking  instance, 
the  first  of  very  many,  of  the  inaccuracy,  looseness,  and  ambigu- 
ity with  which  words,  the  material  of  their  craft,  are  used  by 
logicians."12  But  I  submit  that  we  should  none  of  us  write 
much  upon  the  subject  of  Logic  or  upon  any  other  subject,  if 
we  waited  until  words  said  exactly  what  they  mean,  or  meant 
exactly  what  they  said.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  also,  that 

11  New  Logic,  p.  11. 

12  Op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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the  classification  which  Dr.  Mercier  suggests,  instead  of  the 
one  ordinarily  found  in  textbooks,  is  itself  not  free  from  ambigu- 
ity of  the  very  kind  which  he  criticises.  We  are  all  of  us  at  the 
mercy  of  vocabulary. 

The  idealists  join  the  empiricists  in  deploring  the  imperfec- 
tion of  language  as  a  means  of  conveying  thought  about  first 
principles.  It  is  not  a  new  discovery  that  language  is  inadequate 
to  speculative  thought.  Nor  does  it  require  elaborate  proof  to 
show  that  language  was  created  for  the  utilitarian  purpose  of 
communication  in  the  world  of  appearances.  The  idealist,  there- 
fore, describes  his  conceptions  of  final  reality  very  unsatisfac- 
torily by  means  of  a  vocabulary  which  has  had  its  origin  in  the 
world  of  relative  reality.  All  who  believe  in  the  world  of  things 
that  abide,  must  therefore  express  themselves  imperfectly  by 
myth,  parable  or  metaphor.  Plato,  Christ  and  Buddha  often 
deplored  the  defects  of  language  in  their  attempt  to  teach  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  the  sense  of  the  universal.  The 
scientist  and  the  pragmatic  thinker  in  general,  who  traffic  in 
things  seen,  are  not  so  handicapped  by  the  short  comings  of 
language  as  are  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  unseen.  We 
make  many  allowances  for  the  scientist  when  he  expresses  him- 
self in  halting  ways  by  means  of  our  imperfect  instrument  of 
language,  which  does  not  keep  pace,  in  its  revisions,  with  the 
revisions  of  knowledge.  We  understand  the  astronomer  when 
he  says,  ''Tomorrow  when  the  sun  rises  I  shall  make  some  obser- 
vations. ' '  We  do  not  rebuke  him  for  the  inaccuracy  and  expect 
him  to  say,  "Tomorrow  when  the  earth  revolves  and  causes  the 
sun  to  appear  to  rise,  etc. ' '  The  idealist  bespeaks  a  like  patience 
and  tolerance  from  his  hearers  when  he  attempts  to  describe  the 
still  more  distant  realities  by  means  of  illustrations  from  the 
world  of  sense.  He  is  fully  aware  that  his  metaphors  are  faulty, 
defective,  and  inconclusive. 
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V 

The  genetic  theory  of  judgment,  upon  which  pragmatism  rests 
its  entire  logic,  is  stated  most  clearly  and  concisely  by  Mr. 
Schiller : 

I  cannot  but  conceive  the  reason  as  being,  like  the  rest  of  our  equip- 
ment, a  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  a  means  of  achieving 
adaptation.  It  must  follow  that  the  practical  use,  which  has  developed  it, 
must  have  stamped  itself  upon  its  inmost  structure,  even  if  it  has  not 
moulded  it  out  of  prerational  instincts.  In  short,  a  reason  which  has  not 
practical  value  for  the  purposes  of  life  is  a  monstrosity,  a  morbid  aberra- 
tion or  failure  of  adaptation,  which  natural  selection  must  sooner  or  later 
wipe  away.13 

In  the  present  essay  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the  central  criticism 
that  idealism  has  made  upon  the  logic  of  pragmatism  ever  since 
its  birth — in  its  present  reincarnation — in  Professor  James'  lec- 
ture on  "Philosophical  Conception  and  Practical  Results,"  be- 
fore the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  California  in 
1898.  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  as  I  have  maintained  elsewhere14 
that  thought  is  not  merely  an  instrument  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  not  simply  one  of  the  devices  with  which  nature  has 
equipped  us  to  secure  a  more  comfortable  adaptation  to  our  en- 
vironment. I  shall  contend  that  aside  from  being  a  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  struggle  for  existence — its  secondary  and  derived 
function — it  has  the  more  important  primary  office  merely  to  be 
true.  It  has  been  asserted  often  in  the  history  of  Logic  that 
thought  has  an  external  meaning,  through  which  it  refers  to 
an  end  beyond  itself,  and  an  internal  meaning  which  constitutes 
an  end  in  itself.  It  is  one  function  of  judgment  to  be  useful, 
that  is,  to  reach  out  beyond  itself.  But  its  other  and  more  funda- 
mental function — a  function  without  which  that  other  function 
is  meaningless — is  just  to  be  true,  to  be  self-consistent. 

Some  pragmatists  have  hestitated  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
doctrine  that  all  judgments  are  practical.  Such  leaders,  how- 


Humanism:  Philosophical  essays  (London,  Macmillan,  1903),  p.  7. 
'" Pragmatism  and  the  o  priori,"  Present  series,  I  (1904),  pp.  72-91. 
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ever,  as  Schiller,  Sidgwick  and  Mercier  have  unhesitatingly 
declared,  not  only,  that  all  truth  works,  but  also  that  all  that 
works  is  true.  But  Professor  Dewey  seems  always  to  leave  his 
readers  in  doubt  as  to  precisely  what  view  he  holds.  In  his  very 
latest  utterances  he  has  again  failed  to  make  his  position  clear. 

In  an  article  entitled,  "An  Alleged  New  Discovery  in  Logic" 
Mr.  D.  S.  Robinson  criticises  Professor  Dewey 's  Experimental 
Logic  and  remarks15  that  he  is  in  doubt  whether  Professor  Dewey 
would  say  that  all  judgments  are  practical.  In  his  rejoinder 
Professor  Dewey  admits  ' '  There  is  danger  of  a  serious  ambiguity 
in  discussing  practical  judgments  as  a  distinctive  type  and  also 
intimating  that  in  some  sense  all  judgments  may  be  practical." 
But  when  Professor  Dewey  "intimates"  (not  asserts),  that 
"some"  (not  all)  judgments  "may  be"  (not  are)  practical,  I, 
too,  find  myself  in  doubt.  I  am  still  old-fashioned  enough  in  my 
idealistic  convictions  to  think  that  the  pragmatist  can  not  avoid 
committing  himself  to  at  least  one  assertion  that  is  not  prac- 
tical— or  at  any  rate  not  practical  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
others —  namely,  this  very  judgment  that  all  judgments  are  prac- 
tical. And  it  is  not  mere  quibbling  to  say  that  the  judgment 
that  all  judgments  are  practical,  is  not  itself  a  practical  judg- 
ment. It  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  judgments  of  utility 
are  in  one  dimension  of  thought  and  the  judgments  that  pro- 
nounce upon  the  members  of  the  series  of  useful  judgments  are 
in  a  different  dimension  of  thought. 

Empirical  Logic10  has  always  declared  that  all  definition 
presupposes  a  psychological  treatment  of  mental  states;  and 


i-">  Jour,  philos.  and  psych.,  XIV,  225,  April  26,  1917. 

is  There  is  an  important  sense  in  which  every  theory  of  judgment  is 
empirical.  When  I  say  that  a  judgment,  or  anything  else,  is  empirical, 
one  implication  always  is  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  And  in  our 
theory  that  judgment  is  just  such  a  selection  from  competing  alternatives 
presented  to  the  mind,  this  constitutes  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  basic 
characteristics  of  the  judging  consciousness.  Wherever  we  find  the  possi- 
bility of  error,  we  are  dealing  with  empirical  facts.  And  there  is  this 
paradox  about  facts:  to  be  real  facts  they  must  possess  the  inherent  possi- 
bility of  being  different,  and  hence  not  facts. 
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idealists  have  always  admitted  that  a  study  of  psychic  facts  as 
they  are  immediately  presented  to  consciousness  is  indispensable 
to  any  doctrine  of  truth.  But  they  insist  that  this  is  not  the 
sufficient  condition  of  truth;  the  apperceiving  or  unifying  of 
the  sense-presented  facts  is  performed  by  the  self-active  prin- 
ciple of  mind.  If  there  is  value  to  our  individual  experiences,  as 
they  come  to  us  strung  along  in  time,  and  if  it  is  unnecessary 
to  make  this  temporal  validity  rest  back  upon  a  validity  that  is 
not  in  time,  all  talk  about  a  world  of  absolute  truth  and  perfec- 
tion is  meaningless.  If  Experimental  Logic  is  self-sufficing,  then 
there  is  no  Logic  uberhaupt. 

Experimental  Logic  would  explain  my  present  thought  by 
locating  it  between  an  a  priori  situation  out  of  which  it  emerged 
and  a  subsequent  situation  into  which  it  flows.  Idealistic  Logic 
maintains  that  the  three  situations — past,  present  and  future — 
even  when  thus  casually  connected  in  the  chronological  series 
are  not  self-explanatory.  There*  is  exhibited  in  Instrumental 
Logic,  we  hold,  the  ancient  fallacy  of  failure  to  distinguish 
between  psychological  cause  and  logical  ground. 

The  logical  coherence  in  our  judgments,  according  to  Experi- 
mental Logic,  is  our  interest  in  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  when  called  upon  to  judge.  We  are  constrained  to 
reconstruct  that  part  of  the  world  with  which  we  are  in  imme- 
diate contact.  The  union  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  judg- 
ment is  the  outer  expression  of  this  purpose  or  interest.  This  is 
certainly  true  as  a  psychological  account  of  the  judging  process. 
But  having  said  that  interest  or  purpose  is  the  cause  of  the  inter- 
connection of  ideas,  we  still  have  on  our  hands  the  more  serious 
problem  of  finding  the  ground  of  the  present  purpose.  This, 
as  the  idealist  has  often  insisted,  is  not  self-explanatory  for  cause 
and  ground  are  not  identical.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  we 
judge  because,  we  have  a  need,  an  interest,  or  a  purpose ;  but  an 
entirely  different  thing  to  discover  the  ground  of  this  need.  How 
may  I  know  that  this  present  purpose  to  reconstruct  reality  is  a 
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true  purpose  ?  Only  when  I  have  laid  hold  of  a  higher  and  ulti- 
mate purpose,  namely,  a  criterion  of  this  specific  purpose.  In 
short,  I  fail  to  see  how  purposes  are  capable  of  self-evaluation. 

Experimental  Logic  while  emphasizing  effects  of  action  as 
tests  of  validity,  does  not  furnish  a  criterion  by  means  of  which 
we  may  distinguish  good  from  bad  effects.  Every  judgment 
reconstructs  reality,  and  thereby  helps  to  continue  the  present 
order,  say  the  defenders  of  the  new  theory  of  knowledge.  We 
pronounce  the  judgment  true  if  it  contributes  to  the  existing 
order,  and  false  if  it  does  not.  But  now,  in  order  that  we  may 
distinguish  a  good  effect  from  a  bad  one,  we  need  some  criterion 
extrinsic  to  the  situation  to  tell  us  why  it  is  best  to  have  the 
present  system  perpetuated.  In  every  experimental  logic,  truth 
means  objectivity,  and  its  criterion  is  utility.  But  in  the  prac- 
tical world  there  are  different  kinds  of  utility.  If  the  useful  is 
the  true,  we  ought  likewise  to  have  grades  of  truth,  and  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  true,  the  truer  and  the  truest.  This  is,  indeed, 
precisely  what  the  pragmatist  does  say — a  doctrine  open  to 
criticism,  to  say  the  least.  Moreover,  even  if  we  admitted  the 
possibility  of  gradations  in  truth  (for  the  logic  of  realism  insists 
that  this  is  by  no  means  manifestly  absurd),  the  pragmatic  test 
furnishes  no  criterion  for  distinguishing  between  the  different- 
kinds  of  truth.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  mere  utility,  but 
utility  of 'the  right  kind,  that  is  needed  to  establish  the  objectivity 
in  judgment.11 

In  every  judgment,  according  to  the  pragmatic  theory  of 
knowledge,  something  new  is  added  to  the  system  of  cognitions 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  one  who  judges.  The  test  of 


i^  Cf.  Windelband,  Ency.  Philos.  Sci.,  I,  24.  "And  here  we  come 
on  a  double  aspect  of  all  logical  laws:  on  the  one  hand  they  are  rules  for 
the  empirical  consciousness,  according  to  which  all  thinking  which  has  truth 
for  its  aim  should  be  carried  on;  on  the  other  they  have  their  inner  and 
independent  significance  and  being,  quite  independent  of  the  actual  hap- 
pening of  ideational  processes,  which  are  or  are  not  in  accordance  with 
them.  We  may  call  the  latter  their  value-in-themselves,  the  former  their 
value-for-us. ' ' 
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the  rationality  of  this  new  element  is  its  compatibility  with  the 
old.  If  it  works  it  is  pronounced  true,  and  is  given  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  established  order.  If  it  does  not  fit  in  with  the  old 
it  is  rejected  as  false.  But  this  definition  of  truth  is  more  adroit 
than  accurate.  Is  not  the  pragmatist  all  the  while  begging  the 
whole  question  ?  Does  he  not  presuppose  the  truth  or  rationality 
of  the  old,  namely,  this  thought  system  which  he  possesses  at 
the  moment  of  judgment?  His  criterion  of  inner  consistency 
works  very  well,  if  we  grant  him  enough  rationality  to  start  the 
process.  The  instrumentalist,  I  should  say,  borrows  just  enough 
of  the  idealistic  insight  to  set  his  scheme  in  motion  and  then  dis- 
avows the  debt.  The  idealist  has  ever  insisted  that  this  determin- 
ation of  the  primal  rationality  can  never  be  achieved  by  a  poste- 
riori methods.  That  which  is  workable  is  not,  for  that  reason 
alone,  true.  A  new  fact  may  fit  in  with  the  old,  and  yet  may 
not  know  itself  to  be  error,  because  it  does  not  know  the  system 
into  which  it  has  been  accepted,  is  false. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  total  meaning  of  an  idea  is  to  be 
found  by  searching  only  forward  from  the  idea  to  its  conse- 
quences, as  Professor  James  teaches,  nor  yet  by  looking  both 
forward  and  back  as  Professor  Dewey  and  his  disciples  insist. 
The  deepest  truth  about  thought  is  found  in  an  entirely  different 
dimension.  It  lies  in  a  world  that  is  logically  prior  to  the  postu- 
lates of  either  of  these  forms  of  pragmatism.  Thought  is  con- 
structive as  well  as  reconstructive.  It  is  not  merely  an  instru- 
ment in  the  struggle  for  existence,  but  is  itself  legislatively 
sovereign  over  the  process  of  evolution  within  which  it  manifests 
itself  as  an  instrument.  Not  what  an  idea  has  come  out  of,  nor 
what  it  is  just  now  seen  to  be,  nor  what  it  is  going  to  do  here- 
after, but  what  it  eternally  is,  must  furnish  us  with  our  deepest 
insight  into  the  nature  of  thought. 
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VI 

The  agnostic  realism  at  the  heart  of  every  form  of  pragmatic 
logic  is  not  easy  to  refute.  It  has  descended  directly  from  the 
agnosticism  of  the  Critique  of  Pure,  Reason.  The  only  way  to 
dissolve  this  realism  is  to  make  use  of  Kant 's  own  discovery,  and 
pursue  his  logic  to  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  its  own  movement. 
Kant  pointed  out  the  path  that  must  be  pursued  in  order  to 
explain  the  inherent  contradictions  in  the  realistic  conception 
of  causality.  He  demonstrated,  it  would  seem  for  all  time,  that 
the  principle  of  efficient  casuality  cannot  belong  to  reality,  but 
that  it  is  the  mind's  contribution  to  experience.  However,  he 
failed  to  see  that  for  this  very  reason  there  can  be  no  genuine 
datum  in  knowledge.  If  the  facts  of  experience  are  really  given, 
if  they  are  thrown  at  the  mind  from  the  world  of  things  in 
themselves — then  this  transcendent  reality  possesses  the  princi- 
ple of  efficient  causality.  This,  however,  Kant's  own  doctrine 
explicitly  denies.  His  insight  enables  us  to  see  what  he  him- 
self seems  never  to  have  been  fully  aware  of,  that  if  the  things- 
in-themselves  have  not  in  them  the  principle  of  efficient  causality 
they  are  incapable  of  giving  anything  to  mind.  Things-in-them- 
selves  can  not  contribute  causally  to  the  content  of  knowledge. 

The  fundamental  point  at  issue  between  Plato  and  Aristotle 
on  the  import  of  judgment  has  been  perpetuated,  in  philosophical 
discussions,  to  the  present  day.  The  idealists  say  with  Plato 
that  necessary  truth  is  that  from  which  every  purely  material 
external  or  given  element  has  been  cancelled.  The  only  truth  is 
formal  truth.  The  later-day  pragmatic  or  instrumental  logicians 
have  insisted  that  truth  as  thus  defined  would  be  relegated  to 
the  world  of  mathematical  abstraction,  to  the  realm  of  l  i  bloodless 
categories. ' '  Plato  provided  for  a  more  vital  connection  between 
the  universal  and  the  particular,  the  abstract  and  the  concrete 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  Aristotle's  attack  on  Plato  on 
this  subject  was  not  entirely  defensible.  And  no  serious  idealism 
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at  the  present  time  imposes  this  requirement  on  knowledge.  Plato 
did  not  demand  that  the  given,  the  concrete,  the  particular  ele- 
ment in  knowledge  should  vanish  entirely.  Now  it  is  obviously 
a  question  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  given.  The  given 
may  be  so  defined  that  it  can  be  kept  as  a  constituent  element  of 
the  highest  knowledge.  A  datum  which  is  just  hurled  at  a  passive 
mind  would,  of  course,  contaminate  knowledge  and  forever  reduce 
it  to  relativity  and  incertitude.  In  perfect  knowledge  there  can 
be  no  Streng-gegebenes,  nothing  genuinely  novel  or  totally  differ- 
ent. But  the  logic  of  nai've  realism  declares  that  such  a  Streng- 
gegebenes  is  an  inexplicable  and  irreducible  element  of  the  know- 
ing process.  Absolute  knowledge,  it  declares,  is  forever  impos- 
sible; such  opinions  or  beliefs  as  we  have,  we  arrive  at  by  a 
posteriori  methods  entirely.  The  logic  of  nai've  realism  and  the 
Instrumental  Logic  declare  that  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  with 
the  ultimate  beginning  of  thought.  In  fact,  thought  cannot  be 
traced  back  to  its  source.  It  cannot  see  itself  start;  it  must 
simply  accept  itself  as  fact.  But  now  it  can  be  pointed  out,  even 
to  the  proverbial  plain  man  on  the  street,  that  there  can  be  no 
arriving  at  knowledge  or  anything  else  without  starting.  There 
must  be  a  beginning  somewhere,  an  initial  point  of  departure 
which  is  itself  underived. 

VII 

Empirical  Logic  has  always  dealt  extensively  with  the  word 
fact.  All  knowledge,  it  says,  must  have  its  foundation  deep  down 
in  the  world  of  concrete  fact.  To  this  we  may  reply :  In  order 
to  realize  itself,  thought  must,  to  be  sure,  pass  through  fact. 
This  Plato  never  denied,  and  the  student  in  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  learns,  almost  in  his  first  lesson  that  the  a  priori  forms  of 
thought  are  empty  and  without  meaning,  until  they  have  received 
their  material  filling.  Thought  does  not  see  itself  start.  But  we 
are  not  warranted  in  saying  that  because  it  does  not  see  itself 
start,  it  arrives  without  starting.  Of  course,  men  reasoned  acccu- 
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rately  before  they  knew  the  reason  for  their  accurate  reasoning. 
They  followed  out  premises  to  their  conclusion,  or  traced  con- 
clusions back  to  their  grounds,  guided  by  principles  of  correct 
thinking  before  those  principles  were  noticed  or  understood. 
Aristotle  was  preceded  by  many  centuries  of  exact  thinking.  It 
was  not  his  primary  purpose  to  make  men  rational — that,  for 
the  most  part,  they  already  were.  He  was  interested  to  show 
men,  by  critical  analysis,  in  what  their  existing  rationality  con- 
sisted. 

Thought  does  first  become  aware  of  its  own  movement  as  it 
passes  through  fact — as  it  issues  out  of  one  situation  to  go  over 
into  another.  But  this  is  not  the  last  step  in  its  self-realization. 
It  is  an  unjustified  arrest  of  thought's  activity  not  to  allow  it 
to  pass  through  fact  and,  returning  to  itself,  to  discover  the 
underived  laws  of  its  movement.  Thought  does  find  itself  by  the 
way  of  fact,  but  when  its  activity  is  unhindered  it  passes  to  the 
higher  level  where  it  sees  that  itself  furnishes  the  prior  condition 
of  the  discovery  of  itself  in  the  facts.  To  think  actually,  we  must 
indeed  think  about  something ;  this  something,  the  object  matter 
of  thought,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  sup- 
plied through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Thought  itself  does  not 
become  an  object  of  thought  until  after  it  has  been  called  into 
exercise  by  objects  presented  from  without.  But  while  the  mate- 
rial or  external  element  varies  with  every  successive  act  of 
thought,  the  formal  or  internal  element  remains  the  same  in  all ; 
thus  the  necessary  law,  or  form,  binding  on  the  thinker  in  every 
instance,  is  distinguished  from  the  contingent  objects,  about 
which  he  thinks  on  this  or  that  occasion.  Obviously  the  words 
material,  external,  and  object  are  not  here  employed  in  any  naive 
sense.  In  a  later  chapter,  when  we  come  to  discuss  more  in 
detail  the  nature  of  the  objective  element  in  thought  we  shall 
define  the  object  entirely  in  terms  of  the  expected  self -trans- 
cendence of  the  subject. 

The  new  pragmatic  Logic  and  the  modern  realistic  meta- 
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physics  underlying  it  —  so  their  devotees  frankly  confess  — 
acknowledge  important  contributions  which  they  claim  modern 
natural  science  makes  to  their  doctrine.  There  has  been  a  very 
prevalent  tendency  in  the  thinking  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, to  abandon  or  to  ignore  almost  entirely  what  through  all 
the  ages  has  been  considered  the  highest  concern  of  the  human 
mind,  namely,  the  search  for  first  principles,  logically  prior  to  the 
causal  series  and  its  validating  ground  in  time  and  space.  This 
tendency  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  orient  our  temporal  experi- 
ences— our  dynamic  lives — by  resting  them  back  upon  a  static 
encircling  reality  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  enormous  place  that 
the  method  of  natural  science  has  come  to  occupy  in  the  higher 
intellectual  life  of  our  time.  The  vast  and  comparatively  sudden 
development  in  the  biological  sciences  under  the  guidance  of  the 
master  principle  of  evolution  has  filled  many  minds  with  an  over- 
powering sense  of  the  importance,  the  certainty  and  the  useful- 
ness of  this  principle  in  other  fields.  But  there  are  yet  many 
unshaken  idealists,18  who  still  believe  that  Kant's  first  question, 
' '  What  can  I  know  and  how  do  I  know  it  ? "  has  to  be  raised  and 
answered,  too,  in  a  final  and  affirmative  fashion,  before  the 
scientist  has  valid  possession  of  his  method  even  within  the  field 
where  alone  it  is  applicable.  The  validity  of  the  scientific  method, 
lies  entirely  in  its  application  to  its  proper  object,  namely,  the 
facts  of  sensible  experience  both  inner  and  outer.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that,  because  science  can  give  no  certitude  in  the  real 
world  beyond  sense,  there  is  no  method  of  certainty  possible  in 
that  super-sensible  world.  Metaphysics  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able to  the  existence  of  Logic  or  of  any  other  science. 

The  theory  of  judgment  that  is  offered  in  these  pages  demands 
an  objective  system  which  the  judgment  itself  confesses  must  lie 
beyond  its  primary  activity.  But  this  postulated  objectivity  in 


is  E.g.,  Windelband  says:  "Modern  Metaphysic,  with  its  attempts  to 
piece  itself  together  out  of  borrowings  from  the  sciences,  is  far  more  con- 
temptible than  the  old  Ontology  which,  starting  from  the  realm  of  validity, 
had  at  any  rate  the  courage  to  attempt  the  deduction  of  the  interconnection 
of  the  universe  as  an  articulated  whole."  Ency.  Philos.  Sci.,  I,  65. 
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judgment,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  later,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
monistic  theory  of  the  universe ;  it  is  even  compatible  with  the 
most  nai've  subjective  idealism.  However,  it  provides  for  a  relax- 
ing of  a  too-rigid  monistic  ontology.  When  we  declare  that  the 
subject  awaits  its  object,  and  then  define  that  object  as  no  other 
than  this  expected  self-transcending,  synthetic  achievement  of 
the  subject,  we  avoid  the  contradictions  of  an  epistemological 
dualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  ontological  monism  on  the  other. 
Both  for  knowledge  and  for  existence  the  idea  and  its  object 
are — to  use  Bradley 's  very  apt  expression — "coupled  apart." 

The  New  Logic  is  distinguished  from  all  the  older  idealistic 
systems  by  its  refusal  to  accept  the  distinction  between  ground 
in  fact  and  ground  in  thought.  As  has  now  frequently  been 
pointed  out,  pragmatic  Logic  dispenses  entirely  with  ontology  in 
the  historic  sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore,  identifies  the  cause 
of  the  existence  of  serial  facts —  in  their  serial  manifestation — 
and  the  ground  of  our  thinking  them  serially.  "We  hold  that  this 
distinction  is  vital  and  that,  while  there  is  a  practical  viewpoint 
from  which  it  may  be  ignored,  it  cannot  be  totally  cancelled.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  and  most  persistent  criticisms  that  various 
idealists  have  made  upon  the  instrumental  theory  of  judgment. 

The  genetic  theories  of  judgment  are  all  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  ground  of  belief  is  finally  an  unsolved  problem.  Psy- 
chology seems  to  have  discovered  that  chronologically  we  believe 
things  first  and  afterwards  demonstrate  them.  Thinking  as  dis- 
tinguished from  believing  is  retrospective  rather  than  prospec- 
tive ;  it  is  demonstration  rather  than  inference.  Now  it  is  not 
only  Psychology  that  confesses  itself  baffled  with  this  puzzling 
question  of  the  reason  for  our  beliefs,  but  Logic  also  finds  the 
ground  of  knowledge  in  a  sense  inexplicable.  As  I  have  already 
said,  knowledge  is  a  postulate  of  logic ;  it  is  a  fact  that  must  be 
assumed  before  logic  itself  can  come  into  existence.  If  Logic 
is  "thinking  about  thought,"  then  this  thought  is  obviously  taken 
for  granted  when  the  thinking  about  it  begins. 
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Professor  Dewey  has  often  admitted,19  by  implication  at  any 
rate,  that  he  has  not  remained  true  to  the  Hegelian  idealism  of 
his  earlier  writings.  And  yet  many  of  his  later  utterances  seem 
to  me  as  entirely  opposed  to  the  nai've  associationism  of  the  earlier 
empiricists,  Locke,  Mill,  and  Bain,  as  is  any  idealism.  And  there 
are  also  serious  divergencies  from  the  even  more  radical  empi- 
ricism of  the  later  pragmatists,  Schiller,  Sedgwick  and  Mercier. 
For  Professor  Dewey 's  ideas  taken  by  themselves  are  entirely  dis- 
crete facts.  They  are  continuous  only  when  embedded  in  the 
specific  situation  out  of  which  they  arise  and  into  which  they 
descend.  And  yet  I  must  repeat  that  I  fail  to  see  how  the  ' '  situa- 
tion" with  all  its  "brute"  objectivity  can  ever  provide  for  the 
continuity  that  is  necessary  for  ' '  knowing  things  together. ' ' 

I  wish  to  offer  a  homely  illustration  of  an  illusion  of  continuity 
in  the  optical  world  analogous  to  the  essential  discontinuity  that 
lurks  in  the  instrumental  theory  of  thought.  Each  of  the  various 
moments  of  a  motion  picture  as  they  are  flashed  on  the  screen 
might  be  described  in  terms  of  what  precedes  and  what  follows 
it.  We  say  we  watch  the  scene  being  enacted,  we  follow  the  plot 
and  we  think  we  see  explanatory  continuity  there.  But  if  an 
imaginary  being,  living  in  that  screen  world — totally  unaware  of 
the  projecting  power  of  the  stereopticon — were  asked  to  give  an 
account  of  what  really  does  happen,  he  would  say  precisely  what 
Hume  said  about  the  world  that  we  actually  see.  No  causal  con- 
tinuity is  found  on  the  screen.  One  picture  appears  and  then 
disappears  and  another  totally  disconnected  from  the  preceding 
one  takes  its  place.  The  clever  makers  of  the  motion  pictures, 
taking  advantage  of  actual  discontinuity,  can  feign  all  kinds  of 
continuity  by  piecing  together  parts  of  films  taken  miles  and 
days  apart.  The  only  truly  explanatory  continuity  is  found  when 


!9  Of.  Studies  in  Logical  Theory,  p.  36.  ' '  There  is  no  such  thing  as  either 
coincidence  or  coherence  in  terms  of  the  elements  or  meanings  contained  in 
any  couple  or  pair  of  ideas  taken  by  itself.  It  is  only  when  they  are  co-factors 
in  a  situation  or  function  which  includes  more  than  either  the  ' '  coincident ' ' 
or  the  ' '  coherent ' '  and  more  than  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  two,  that 
thought's  activity  can  be  evoked." 
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we  read  our  way  back  at  each  instant  to  and  through  the  project- 
ing power  of  the  stereopticon  itself.  So,  too,  must  the  states  of 
consciousness  that  appear  chronologically  in  the  instrumental 
theory  of  judgment  be  translated  into  a  thought  process  that 
transcends  time  and  of  which  that  outer  evolution  is  but  the 
projection. 

A  less  concrete,  and  therefore  in  some  ways  a  more  satisfac- 
tory illustration  may  be  taken  from  geometry  to  show  the  essen- 
tial discontinuity  in  the  stream  of  consciousness.  The  points  of 
a  parabola,  for  example,  take  their  places  seriatim  in  obedience 
to  the  requirements  of  facts  external  to  themselves.  Each  point 
obeys  the  law  of  keeping  equidistant  from  a  fixed  straight  line 
and  a  fixed  point ;  as  a  particular  fact  in  the  series,  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  points  that  lie  next  to  it.  An  external  spectator 
might  imagine  that  the  points  arranged  themselves  in  this  orderly 
fashion  by  a  kind  of  reciprocal  reference  to  each  other.  Each 
point,  it  might  be  thought,  could  find  its  place  in  the  series  by 
taking  its  bearings  from  its  predecessor  and  passing  the  angular 
reading  on  to  its  successor.  But  the  curve  has  no  such  intrinsic 
principle  for  its  spatial  determination ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  indi- 
vidual compliance  of  each  point  with  entirely  external  conditions. 
The  straight  line,  however,  can  and  does  define  itself  as  a  quantity 
in  extension  by  precisely  such  an  intrinsic  principle.  One  has  a 
practical  illustration  of  this  in  watching  a  company  of  soldiers 
"fall  into  line." 


CHAPTER   II 

APPREHENSION,  QUESTION  AND  ASSERTION 

I 

It  has  frequently  been  maintained  that  Logic  is  not  concerned 
with  the  question  as  to  the  structure  of  the  idea,  or  how  many 
ideas  may  be  grasped  in  a  single  pulsation  of  consciousness,  or 
any  other  of  the  many  questions  in  which  one  idea  is  involved. 
The  unit  of  Logic,  we  are  told,  is  the  judgment,  and  every  judg- 
ment contains  at  least  two  ideas.  Bradley  and  his  disciples  have 
rightly  rejected  the  view  that  judgment  is  the  comparison  of  two 
ideas.  However,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  say  that  two 
ideas  are  involved  in  every  judgment.  The  ultimate  molecule  of 
knowledge,  to  use  a  chemical  metaphor,  is  always  diatomic.  Con- 
scious judgment  is  the  idea  that  I  have  an  idea.  To  have,  or  to 
entertain  an  idea  is  to  refer  it  to  reality ;  but  this  reference  of  the 
idea  to  reality  implies  at  least  one  other  idea  which  might  have 
been  referred  to  reality  instead.  If  we  had  only  one  idea  we 
should  never,  I  think,  distinguish  between  it  and  reality  and  we 
should  never  talk  of  referring  it  to  reality. 

Obviously,  these  questions  which  lie  in  the  borderland  of 
controversy  between  Logic  and  Psychology  can  never  be  settled 
until  we  know  precisely  what  we  are  to  understand  by  one  idea. 
If  we  mean  by  an  idea  a  state  of  consciousness  so  immediate  and 
withal  so  simple  and  single  in  its  structure  as  to  exclude  all 
internal  multiplicity,  then  Logic  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  perhaps  not  Psychology,  since  the  existence  of  a  mental 
state  described  by  Jevons  and  the  earlier  logicians  and  psycholo- 
gists as  simple  apprehension,  has  justly  been  called  in  question. 
That  may  always  be  regarded  as  one  idea  which  includes  within 

[34] 
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its  synthetic  grasp  all  the  secondary  ideas  which  a  purposive  will 
cares  to  make  in  it.  It  is  the  purpose  to  hold  the  multiplicity  as 
a  single  object  of  attention  that  makes  it  one  idea.  The  only  true 
individual  is  a  will-object.  From  the  point  of  viewr  of  the  act  of 
synthetic  attention  the  idea  is  one,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
simple.  For  this  reason  the  expression  simple  apprehension  is 
a  misnomer.  Apprehension  may  be  of  multiple  content.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  present  discussion  we  need  not  go  further  into  this 
controversy. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  expressions,  mental 
states,  state  of  consciousness,  idea,  image,  are  all  of  them  ambig- 
uous, and  this  ambiguity  when  carried  over  into  the  logical  debate 
becomes  the  source  of  hopeless  confusion,  and  the  "cause  of  all 
our  woes. ' '  No  word  in  Logic  has  caused  more  confusion  than  the 
word  idea.  Even  in  ordinary  usage  it  has  been  taken  to  stand 
for  both  a  universal  and  a  particular  content  of  consciousness.  It 
would  be  better  to  regard  the  idea  as  one  aspect  of  the  concept. 
My  concept  of  a  tree  may  be  analyzed  into  three  moments :  ( 1 ) 
the  existence  of  an  image  in  the  mind  which  might  be  called  my 
idea  of  the  tree,  (2)  the  aggregate  of  inner  qualities,  (3)  the  ex- 
ternal reference  or  significance.  Bradley,  as  is  well  known  has 
characterized  these  three  moments  as  (1)  the  that,  (2)  the  ivhat, 
and  (3)  the  meaning  of  the  idea.  Logicians  and  psychologists  still 
use  the  word  idea  instead  of  concept,  which  is  freer  from  ambig- 
uity. The  concept  is  not  exhaustively  understood  when  it  is 
treated  psychologically  only ;  it  is  more  than  just  a  simple  psychic 
act.  The  word  idea  in  its  more  limited  use  does  stand  for  such  a 
focus  of  analytic  attention.  But  no  idea  is  mere  idea ;  the  cogni- 
tive function,  that  is,  the  relation  to  something  beyond  itself, 
which  it  means,  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  the  idea.  And 
yet,  self -contradictory  as  it  may  appear,  we  must  say  that  when 
we  have  an  idea  of  an  object  that  object  is  already  an  essential 
part  of  the  idea.  For  Logic,  the  idea,  or  mental  state  is  a  one 
enwrapping  a  many.  It  is  a  content  contemplated  from  a  mul- 
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tiple,  that  is,  a  dual  viewpoint.  From  one  of  these  points  of  view 
the  idea  or  concept  is  a  plurality ;  in  its  outward  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  universe  it  is  many.  But  when  it  faces  the  .thinker,  it 
is  one ;  its  former  plurality  has  now  become  the  object  of  a  single 
act  of  attention. 

Some  psychologists  have  analyzed  thought  out  into  a  serial 
arrangement  of  its  acts  in  which  we  find  the  concept  placed 
between  the  judgment  and  abstraction.  The  judgment  depends 
upon  the  concept  and  the  concept  in  turn  depends  upon  the  pro- 
cess of  abstraction.  No  serious  objection  can  be  made  to  this 
serial  arrangement  if  we  do  not  construe  the  relationship  of 
dependence  as  a  uni-directional  function.  The  structure  of  the 
concept  and  the  judgment  are  different  only  for  Psychology,  for 
Logic  they  are  identical.  When  I  say  the  sky  is  Hue  there  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  thought  of  the  relation  in  the  act  involved  as  when 
I  say  the  blue  sky.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  concept 
is  pure  receptivity  while  the  judgment  meets  the  datum  with  a 
reaction  in  the  form  of  an  acceptance  or  a  rejection.1  The  judg- 
ment discovers  the  concept  as  an  isolated  state  of  consciousness, 
atrophied  or  bereft  of  the  support  of  reason.  It  rehabilitates  it 
by  connecting  it  again  with  its  reasons.  There  is,  therefore, 
partial  justification  for  regarding  the  concept  as  prior  to  the 
judgment.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  concept  in  the  first  instance 
was  constituted  by  an  act  of  judgment  or  abstraction,  and  so 
there  is  truth  in  the  remark  that  judgment  both  precedes  and 
follows  the  concept.  Again  we  must  observe  here  the  distinction 
between  idea  and  concept.  The  idea  is  always  particular;  it  is 
composed  of  sensuous  elements  and  is  static.  The  concept  is  uni- 


1  Croce  seems  to  discredit  unduly  such  an  analysis  of  the  content  of 
consciousness.  He  remarks:  "This  division  concept,  judgment  and  con- 
clusion involves  the  assumption  that  three  different  moments  can  be  dis- 
tinguished within  what  is  really  a  single  and  unanalysable  act  of  thought. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  will  ever  succeed  in  thinking  a  concept,  a  real 
concept  or  a  judgment  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  conclusion,  being 
connected  in  a  system  with  other  conceptions  and  judgments. "  It  is 
doubtless  true  as  Croce  says  that  no  one  will  ever  think  a  concept  by  itself, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  to  think  the  concept  in  its  coordinated  position 
within  the  whole  of  a  specific  content.  Ency.  PJiilos.  Sci.,  I,  202. 
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versal ;  it  is  the  power  or  capacity  of  a  perception  to  mean  some- 
thing— to  stand  for  something  external  to  itself.  The  idea  is  the 
psychical  image  that  comes  and  goes.  The  concept  is, the  signi- 
fication or  the  fixed  content. 

Berkeley  and  the  other  nominalists  were  plainly  right  in  their 
criticism  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  Locke  described 
the  process  of  abstraction  as  an  affirmative  act  of  mind.  Thought, 
on  this  view,  selected  the  common  characteristics  in  several 
objects,  and  tied  them  up  in  a  separate  bundle  with  an  existence 
and  meaning  of  its  own.  But  it  is  more  accurate  to  speak  of 
abstraction  as  the  result  of  negative  thought.  The  abstract  or 
general  we  get,  not  by  attending  to  what  is  like  in  several  objects, 
but  in  neglecting  what  is  unlike.  A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty 
that  hangs  about  this  subject  would  be  removed  if  we  observed 
the  distinction  between  having  and  possessing  an  idea.  It  is  one 
thing  merely  to  have  an  idea  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  have 
it  as  your  own — to  possess  it — that  is,  to  have  it  in  relation  to 
other  ideas.  It  is  the  old  familiar  distinction  between  cognition 
and  recognition. 

II 

The  object  of  description  must  be  an  object  in  relation.  Unre- 
lated objects  are,  as  Hegel  rightly  said,  indescribable ;  they  can- 
not even  be  named.  The  attributes  in  terms  of  which  I  describe 
any  object  immediately  presented  to  consciousness,  are  all  of  them 
expressions  of  the  relations  of  the  presented  object  to  objects  not 
now  present — that  are  elsewhere  in  space  and  time.  Descriptive 
judgment  must,  therefore,  always  be  conceptual  or  representa- 
tive. If  there  were  only  one  object  in  existence  we  should  not 
need  a  name  for  it,  although  we  might  need  a  word  to  distinguish 
between  the  existence  and  the  non-existence  of  this  single  object. 
Naming  is  an  act  that  belongs  to  the  world  of  exposition  and  com- 
munication. We  attach  labels  or  names  to  objects  only  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  them  from  other  objects. 
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But  prior  to  our  knowledge  of  the  object  as  described,  we 
know  the  object  as  merely  apprehended.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
serious  objection  to  saying  that  we  know  the  object  in  this  first 
simple  awareness.  The  word  know  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  ambigui- 
ties and  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  these  studies  to  isolate  some 
of  its  meanings.  "When  we  say  that  we  know  the  object,  in  both 
common  and  technical  usage,  we  mean  that  we  are  not  only  aware 
of  it,  but  that  we  are  aware  of  it  in  its  describable  relations. 
Knowing  is  a  relating  activity.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find 
a  word  that  will  perform  any  less  ambiguously  the  self-contra- 
dictory task  of  connoting  the  absence  of  connotation.  However, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact. 

The  expression,  immediate  consciousness  which  is  often  em- 
ployed to  describe  this  primitive  datum  of  knowledge,  stands  for 
a  mental  state  that  is  already  well  along  toward  the  stage  of 
description  by  means  of  relations.  The  word  consciousness  itself, 
etymologically  at  any  rate,  connotes  a  togetherness.  But  it  is 
very  important  to  distinguish  between  internal  and  external 
relatedness.  We  shall  insist  that  this  first  direct  awareness  brings 
to  us  knowledge  of  isolated  concrete  wholes,  within  which  we  see, 
or  appreciate,  or  know  qualities  in  relation. 

It  must  be  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the  state  of  mind  that 
has  now  so  often  in  Logic  and  Psychology  been  called  simple 
apprehension  is  one  of  just  pure  acceptance  or  acknowledgment. 
It  is  a  psychic  experience  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  between 
our  apprehending  the  object  and  the  object  which  is  apprehended. 
Psychologists  and  logicians  have  been  pretty  much  of  one  mind  on 
this  point,  but  there  has  been  little  agreement  upon  a  word  to  set 
forth  the  mental  state  itself.  Hobhouse  has  described  the  general 
characteristics  of  immediate  consciousness  of  a  fact  by  the  word 
assertion;  this  has  somewhat  released  the  fact  so  known  from 
being  related  to  other  facts.  But  the  word  assertion  has  now  too 
often  been  employed  as  a  synonym  for  affirmation  to  warrant 
its  being  transferred  to  this  primitive  awareness  or  pure  recep- 
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tivity.  And  doubtless  the  same  objection  could  be  made  to  the 
term  acceptance;  the  latter,  however,  is  freer  from  the  notion  of 
activity,  or  decision.  The  expression  "assertion  of  the  object" 
already  suggests  that  thought  has  gone  out  to  meet  the  object 
with  question,  criticism,  and  decision.  I  think  the  word  acknowl- 
edge is  the  most  satisfactory  for  this  primitive  state  of  conscious- 
ness. In  letter  writing  we  distinguish  between  acknowledging  and 
answering  a  letter.  So  when  the  mind  receives  its  facts  it  may 
just  acknowledge  them,  it  need  not  go  further  and  reply  to  them.2 

Every  fact  is,  indeed,  related  to  other  facts  in  the  real  world, 
but  I  need  not  know  this  in  order  to  proclaim  my  acceptance  of 
one  of  the  related  facts  as  an  isolated  thing.  I  can  take  it  at  its 
face  value ;  I  can  bow  my  acceptance  or  acknowledgment  of  it. 
When  I  merely  contemplate  the  red  rose,  that  is,  when  I  appre- 
hend it  simply,  I  acknowledge  something  immediately  present, 
and  nothing  more.  I  am  aware  of  the  red  color,  but  am  not  aware 
of  the  relation  of  the  red  color  to  anything  else.  When  I  say,  the 
tree  in  my  garden  is  tall,  I  am  undoubtedly  describing  the  object 
by  means  of  its  relation  to  other  objects.  I  am  also  quite  truly, 
although  not  so  obviously,  describing  the  tree  through  its  rela- 
tions when  I  say  the  tree  is  green.  But  such  description  is  sub- 
sequent to  mere  apprehension,  and  is  always  in  the  interest  of 
communication.  The  descriptive  judgment  functions  socially. 

The  apprehended  content  cannot  contain  the  relation  of  the 
object  apprehended  to  any  other  object.  It  merely  envisages  its 
own  system  of  inner  relations.  In  looking  at  a  net  from  a  dis- 
tance, I  can  be  aware  of  the  knots  without  thinking  of  the  threads 
that  run  from  knot  to  knot.  I  can  gaze  at  the  star,  Sirius,  con- 
template, accept,  acknowledge  it  without  consciously  relating  it 
to  other  stars.  But  as  soon  as  I  wish  to  describe — that  is,  com- 


2  The  critical  analysis  of  the  thinking  process  had  revealed  even  to  the 
Greek  logicians  the  two  factors  of  apprehension  and  assertion  in  every 
judgment.  They  distinguish  clearly  between  Kardfleo-is  and  ovyKarafaffis. 
These  two  aspects  of  the  judging  consciousness  are  also  recognized,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  distinction  between  urtheilen  and  beurtheilex,  which  several 
modern  writers  have  proposed. 
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municate  to  my  fellows — what  I  have  thus  apprehended,  I  must 
betake  myself  to  the  discovery  of  the  relation  of  Sirius  to  other 
heavenly  bodies.  Every  description  of  an  object,  of  course,  pro- 
ceeds always  by  means  of  relations ;  but  the  object  so  described 
was  undoubtedly  already  present  as  an  unrelated  fact.  It  was 
once  merely  acknowledged.  To  accept  or  acknowledge  the  fact 
is  one  thing,  to  describe  it  another. 

Now  it  is  not  until  we  arrive  at  the  stage  of  description  that 
we  may  properly  speak  of  the  psychical  process  as  judgment.  The 
mental  state  which  I  have  here  called  acceptance,  or  acknowledg- 
ment, has  often  been  described  as  inchoate  judgment,  or  sensory 
judgment.  There  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  such  an  account 
of  this  primitive  stage  of  acknowledgment  provided  we  keep  in 
mind  the  real  difference  between  it  and  true  judgment.  At  the 
second  stage  we  have  the  possibility  of  error.  In  simple  appre- 
hension, or  acknowledgment,  there  is  no  question  of  truth  or 
falsity,  and  hence  no  possibility  of  error.  The  object  presents 
itself  and  we  accept  it  without  comment.  Moreover,'  the  object 
of  an  unquestioned  simple  apprehension — an  acknowledgment 
without  comment — is  always  unalloyed  fact,  that  is,  fact  present 
and  unembarrassed  by  attachment  to  any  fact  not  present.  We 
can  make  no  mistake  in  such  an  acknowledgment  or  acceptance. 
It  is  only  when  we  comment  upon  the  acknowledged  fact,  when 
we  venture  out  along  the  relations  of  the  present  fact  to  other 
facts  not  now  present  that  error  arises.  But  then  we  are  no  longer 
merely  apprehending  the  object  we  are  making  a  judgment  about 
it.3  We  must  distinguish  therefore  between  assertion  without 
comment  or  risk,  that  is,  just  acceptance  or  acknowledgment,  and 
assertion  with  the  risk  that  accompanies  the  necessity  of  selecting 
from  competing  alternatives.  The  latter  is  true  decision,  it  is 

s  I  cannot  therefore  agree  entirely  with  Bosanquet  that  ' '  being  dis- 
tinctly aware  of  reality  is  another  name  for  judgment."  (Essentials  of 
Logic,  p.  40).  If  we  should  make  use  of  the  \vell-known  distinction  between 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  in  which  distinct- 
ness points  inward  and  clearness  outward,  we  might  say  that  being  clearly 
aware  of  reality  is  another  name  for  judgment,  and  being  distinctly  aware 
of  reality  is  another  name  for  the  simple  apprehension  as  I  view  it. 
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affirmation  or  denial.  As  Hegel  has  said,  to  assert  that  a  carriage 
is  passing  the  house  is  not  a  judgment  unless  we  are  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  a  carriage  or  a  cart. 

It  has  been  doubted,  and  with  reason,  whether  wre  can  ever 
entertain  a  significant  simple  apprehension  without  decision.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  as  occurrences  in  a  continuous  psycho- 
logical process,  apprehension  of  fact  and  decision  concerning  it 
are  inseparably  connected.  They  are,  nevertheless,  logically  dis- 
tinguishable. In  our  normal  adult  life  any  longitudinal- section 
of  consciousness  would  reveal  a  highly  complex  mental  state.  We 
should  never  find  in  such  cross-sections  of  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness, at  first  apprehension  and  then  judgment.  Both  would 
appear  in  each  and  every  cross-section.  Arid  we  can  take  thought 
about  any  one  of  the  elements  in  the  complex  content  only  by 
abstracting  from  the  real  organic  process  itself.  The  two  acts, 
apprehension  and  judgment,  though  theoretically  separable  are 
joined  in  one  concrete  state  of  consciousness.  We  do  not  first 
find  apprehension,  and  then  decision  and  then  action.  All  normal 
waking  consciousness  is  one  continuous  affirmation,  and,  within 
this  persistent  judgment,  simple  apprehension. is  seen  to  be  a 
distinguishable,  though  not  a  separate  element.  Moreover,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  two  aspects,  apprehension  and 
judgment,  merge  by  imperceptible  gradations  one  into  the  other. 
We  have  already  seen  the  true  differentia.  Simple  apprehension 
is  nai've  in  its  attitude  toward  the  apprehended  fact,  judgment 
comes  with  the  discovery  that  the  observed  fact  might  have  been 
different. 

Midway  between  immediate  awareness — the  primary  datum 
of  knowledge — and  the  full-blown  judgment,  there  is  found  the 
impersonal  judgment.  This  type  of  judgment  has  caused  much 
trouble,  but  only  to  those  logicians  who  set  up  arbitrary  and 
impassable  barriers  between  the  different  compartments  of  mind. 
There  is  no  especial  difficulty  in  understanding  the  impersonal 
on  the  view  that  regards  all  waking  consciousness  as  an  organic 
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whole,  and  that  thinks  of  the  concept,  the  judgment  and  the 
syllogism  as  the  varying  degrees  of  explicitness  in  which  this 
whole  expresses  itself.  Much  of  the  controversy  in  the  history 
of  Logic  about  impersonate  would  have  been  entirely  removed 
if  the  distinction  between  the  judgment  and  the  proposition  had 
always  been  distinctly  recognized.4 

Now  there  can  be  little  objection  to  the  assumption — and 
obviously  it  must  forever  be  an  assumption — that  the  earliest 
states  of  consciousness  in  the  development  of  the  individual  mind, 
are  of  this  undifferentiated  character.  In  childhood,  and  per- 
haps in  the  animal  consciousness,  we  find  simple  awareness  the 
sole  content.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  the  view  that  we  may 
again  relapse  into  this  level  of  simple  awareness,  from  our  later 
normal  adult  consciousness,  in  which  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
distinction  between  subject  and  object,  the  self  and  the  non-self. 
Bradley  is  certain  that,  both  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  stage 
of  consciousness  in  which  there  is  a  distinction  between  subject 
and  object,  there  is  a  stage  in  which  we  are  not  thus  aware  of 
the  distinction  between  what  is  known  and  the  knower  thereof. 
We  are  quite  justified,  it  would  seem,  in  our  inference  as  to 
animal  intelligence  from  our  own  human  experience  of  the  stream 
of  ideas,  or  reverie. 

It  is  in  one  sense  wrong  to  call  simple  apprehension  the 
primary  operation  of  the  mind.  In  describing  simple  apprehen- 
sion as  the  primary  datum  of  knowledge  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  terms,  earlier  and  later,  are  out  of  place  in  any  account  of 
the  relation  of  judgment  to  simple  apprehension.  Every  imme- 
diate apprehension  is  simultaneous  with  a  judgment  and  every 
judgment  with  an  apprehension. 

There  is  a  point  of  importance  that  must  now  be  noted.    We 


*  I  think,  for  example,  that  Couturat,  who  is  otherwise  very  mindful 
of  this  distinction,  has  ignored  its  importance  in  his  discussion  of  the 
impersonal  proposition.  He  says:  "It  rains  is  an  indeterminate  and  incom- 
plete judgment.  This  example  shows  us  at  the  same  time  that  there  are 
judgments  without  terms,  without  subject  or  attribute."  Ency.  Philos.  Sci., 
I,  139. 
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have  seen  how  judgment  transcends  simple  apprehension  by 
inquiring  into  the  outer  fortunes  of  the  apprehended  fact  and 
discovering  its  external  relations.  As  merely  apprehended  the 
fact  was  unequivocal;  it  was  an  immediate  feeling,  a  knowing 
and  being  in  one.  But  now  the  discovery  of  the  relations  of  the 
apprehended  fact  to  its  fellow  facts  in  the  objective  order  is  the 
discovery,  also,  that  each  of  these  relations  might  have  been 
different.  Thought  has  thus  transcended  the  unambiguous  simple 
acknowledgment  of  fact.  But  in  passing  to  this  higher  stage  of 
decision,  or  judgment,  that  is,  the  stage  of  selection  from  among 
possible  relations,  the  original  simple  apprehension  does  not  dis- 
appear ;  it  remains  continuously  in  view  as  the  foundation  of  the 
later  selective  knowledge.  Immediate  awareness  is  not  a  stage 
that  appears  and  then  disappears. 

Ill 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  pursue  this  analysis  a  step 
further.  Can  we  not  discover  a  stage  in  the  complex  content  of 
consciousness  prior  to  apprehension?  Do  we  not  first  have  the 
fact  in  the  experience  of  one  moment  and  then  in  a  subsequent 
moment  apprehend  it?  Such  a  distinction  has  been  made.  It 
has  been  held  that  to  be  in  consciousness  and  to  be  apprehended 
are  not  identical  stages,  that  mere  presence  in  consciousness 
does  not  imply  even  in  the  faintest  degree  the  subject-object 
relation,  while  in  apprehension  the  relation  of  consciousness  to 
the  presented  fact  has  for  the  first  time  become  explicit.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  refinement  of  distinction  that  cannot  be 
defended.  To  be  in  consciousness  and  to  be  apprehended  as  being 
in  consciousness  are  identical  facts,  and  both  postulate  the  sub- 
ject-object relation.  The  content  of  simple  apprehension  is  non- 
relational but  this  does  not  exclude  internal  variety  in  the 
content  itself.  This  immediate  awareness  unrelated  in  itself 
but  yet  embosoming  distinctions  is,  I  believe,  what  Bradley  has 
continually  spoken  of  as  "feeling." 
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It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  every  such  analysis  of 
the  logical  content  of  consciousness  that  it  hopelessly  confuses  the 
psychological  with  the  logical  point  of  view.  Logic,  it  is  said, 
demands  real  distinctions — definite  lines  of  demarcation.  But 
I  see  no  reason  for  contending  that  logical  consciousness  is  any 
more  definite  in  its  entire  content  than  is  psychological  conscious- 
ness. "We  do  not  go  wide  of  the  mark  when  we  say  that  the 
logical  apprehensions,  like  the  psychological  sensations  shade  by 
imperceptible  gradations  from  explicit  to  implicit  and  vice  versa. 
The  content  of  sensation  has  its  focal  point  of  greatest  clearness 
from  which  it  fades  away  to  a  zero  point  of  indefinitness ;  also, 
we  apprehend,  or  comprehend,  or  know  by  means  of  the  concept, 
the  judgment,  or  the  syllogism  in  varying  degrees  of  explicitness 
of  the  content. 

We  must  insist  again  that  this  immediate  experience  does 
not  represent  a  stage  in  the  psychical  development  which  is  at 
one  time  present  and  necessary  and  later  disappears.  When  the 
discrimination  between  the  self  and  the  non-self  has  arisen  and 
we  find  the  relational  type  of  consciousness,  this  primary  aware- 
ness must  still  be  a  felt  aspect  of  the  whole  content.  As  Bradley 
has  said, ' '  all  that  is  thus  removed  is  the  mereness  of  immediacy. 
The  one  point  which  I  wish  to  repeat  with  especial  emphasis  is 
that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  our  conscious  contact  with 
the  world  of  objects  starts  with  judgment.  Reality  has  been 
presented  to  mind  in  its  first  simple  awareness — the  object  has 
been  accepted  as  a  constituent  datum  of  knowledge.  The  expres- 
sion "a  mere  suggestion"  hints  at  this  stage  of  simple  appre- 
hension where  fact  has  been  accepted  without  affirming  it. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  more  precise  account  of  the  primitive 
datum  of  knowledge  to  call  it  an  inner  movement  of  analytic 
attention  confined  entirely  to  an  immediately  presented  fact. 
But  we  should  guard  against  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  in 
this  earliest  stage  of  consciousness  any  act  of  classification  is 
involved,  for  this  would  imply  a  comparison  with  other  facts  not 
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now  present.  We  must  also  distinguish  between  the  judgment 
to  which  we  have  passed  in  proceeding  outwardly  to  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  given  fact  with  other  not-given  facts,  and  the  ground 
of  this  judgment.  Theoretically  at  least,  we  may  say  that  the 
ground  varies  from  the  zero  point  of  complete  indifference,  or 
unmotived  assertion,  to  complete  conviction,  or  internal  self- 
sufficing  satisfaction.  But  now,  this  stage  of  apprehension,  which 
we  are  attempting  to  fix,  is  at  a  level  below  the  zero  of  sheer 
doubt.  The  doubt  is  always  a  decision  not  to  decide.  Apprehen- 
sion, however,  has  not  even  this  characteristic,  for  here  we  have 
just  the  self-revelation  of  the  inner  content  of  the  datum,  and 
about  that  there  is  no  doubt. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  account  of  the  relation  between  appre- 
hension and  judgment  is  in  close  agreement  with  Wundt  's  theory 
that  all  judgment  in  the  last  analysis  involves  an  act  of  will. 
Professor  Adamson  has  challenged  this  view,  asserting  that  judg- 
ment requires  no  reference  to  reality  beyond  the  ' '  sensible  press- 
ure," that  it  is  just  'the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  objects 
from  which  the  sense  perception  issues.  Judgment,  he  says, 
' '  requires  in  addition  to  the  belief  that  something  exists,  no  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  the  belief  itself  be  true. ? '  This,  I  think, 
is  a  doctrine  that  is  opposed  to  fact.  In  our  account  every  judg- 
ment calls  for  a  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  the  fact.  In  this 
state  of  consciousness  that  Professor  Adamson  has  described  as 
already  the  beginning  of  judgment,  we  have  only  analytic  atten- 
tion to  the  pressure  from  the  sense-presented  fact,  not  analytic 
judgment. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  IMPORT  OF  JUDGMENT 

I 

The  various  questions  about  the  nature  of  judgment — the 
relation  of  subject  to  predicate,  of  percept  to  concept,  of  analysis 
to  synthesis,  of  form  to  matter — all  presuppose  that  the  word  is 
has  one  well-defined  meaning.  But  the  problem  of  the  copula  is 
beset  with  world-old  difficulties.  Russell,  who  is  always  tem- 
perate in  his  statements,  has  said,  "Is  is  terribly  ambiguous,"1 
and  has  pointed  out  five  quite  different  meanings.  And 
DeMorgan  before  him,  with  his  eagle's  eye  for  paradoxes  and 
ambiguities  remarked :  ' '  The  complete  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
term  is  would  give  the  grand  cyclopedia,  and  its  yearly  supple- 
ment would  be  the  history  of  the  human  race  for  the  time."2 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  go  far  into 
the  subtleties  of  these  modern  discussions  of  the  meanings  of  is. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  ambiguities  are  not 
new  discoveries.  Aristotle  was  fully  aware  of  the  unavoidable 
ambiguity  in  any  word  that  is  made  to  serve  as  connecting  link 
between  subject  and  predicate  in  judgment.  Following  his 
teacher,  he  spoke  most  often  of  the  relation  between  the  world 
of  concrete  things  and  the  world  of  ideas,  which  is  expressed  in 
the  judgment,  as  one  of  participation.  And  for  twenty-three 
centuries,  from  Aristotle  to  Bradley,  the  expression  "participate 
in"  has  been  condemned  for  its  metaphorical  vagueness  and 
ambiguity.  The  important  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  at 
heart  it  is  always  the  same  relation,  whether  we  say  that  a  thing 


1  Principles  of  Mathematics  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1903),  I,  p.  64. 

2  Formal  Logic  (London,  Taylor,  1847),  p.  49. 
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is  a  copy  of  the  idea,  or  that  it  participates  in  it,  or  that  it  is 
the  idea.  And  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  relation 
between  subject  and  predicate  in  judgment  is  that  it  is  non- 
temporal.  This  fact,  namely,  that  the  relation  is  not  in  time, 
while  the  relata  are,  will  receive  fuller  elucidation  in  the  sequel. 
It  is  for  the  reason  that  the  time  element  is  both  in  and  around 
the  judgment  that  some  part  of  the  verb  to  be  has  always  been 
preferred  to  express  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate. 
As  has  so  often  been  pointed  out,  if  there  were  no  reason  why 
the  verb  to  be  should  be  used  as  the  sign  of  predication  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  its  presence  in  so  many  languages. 

Among  the  many  meanings  of  is,  its  existential  import  should, 
of  course,  be  considered  first.  The  copula  in  the  proposition, 
8  is  P,  in  the  first  instance,  stands  for  the  fact  that  in  every 
judgment  there  is  undeniably  present  to  consciousness  a  some- 
thing. However  widely  they  may  differ  in  other  ways  all  theories 
of  predication  are  agreed  upon  this  point.  We  are  not  now  inter- 
ested in  the  question  whether  this  affirmation  of  presence  is  of 
something  present  to  consciousness  or  in  consciousness,  that  is, 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  datum  or  ideatum.  The  "pre- 
sence" characteristic  of  is  must  be  taken  as  original — it  is  not 
derived  from  or  constituted  out  of  relations  between  the  presented 
object  itself  and  another  object.  It  has  no  temporal  origin.  The 
present  which  is  asserted  in  the  judgment  is  not  a  somewhat 
coming  after  a  priori  past.  Nor  is  it  to  be  defined  as  the  imagin- 
ary line  of  demarcation  between  the  past  and  the  future.  The 
present  is  not  that  which  comes  after  something  past,  but  the 
past  is  something  which  came  before  the  present.  7s  stands 
always  as  the  reminder  that  knowledge  is  won  by  the  extension 
of  the  present. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  underived  validity  of  the  present 
to  show,  as  may  be  shown,  that  we  have  not  achieved  knowledge 
until  we  have  thus  expanded  the  present  into  its  relation  with 
things  other  than  itself.  If  thought  were  confined  strictly  to 
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the  present  it  would  not  know  it,  and  we  should  never  be  impelled 
to  judge.  In  judgment  the  present  yields  to  the  internal  con- 
straint to  transcend  itself.  But  the  apprehension  of  the  present 
and  the  effort,  in  judgment,  to  pass  beyond  the  present  must 
not  be  confused.  They  are  different  acts.  The  present  as  imme- 
diately apprehended  is  singular — it  is  a  this  unrelated  to  any 
that.  But  as  a  this  it  is  the  unification  of  its  own  unique  attri- 
butes; as  apprehended  fact  it  owes  no  allegiance  to  its  other. 
But  knowledge  of  this  as  distinguished  from  its  apprehension 
does  require  an  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  this  to  the  that. 
The  system  of  Hegel  differs  from  other  idealistic  philosophies 
on  the  question  of  the  time  factor  in  judgment.  Hegel  discredits 
immediate  consciousness,  declaring  that  the  conception  of  immed- 
iacy breaks  down  under  the  strain  of  its  own  inherent  self- 
contradiction.  I  can  apprehend  an  object  presented  to  conscious- 
ness in  one  act  and  in  a  second  act  of  thought  I  can  be  aware  of 
the  first  state,  but  not  as  immediately  present.  I  cannot  think 
that  I  think,  I  can  only  think  that  I  thought.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  valid  objection  to  immediacy  of  consciousness. 
It  is  true  that  we  can  never  communicate  descriptively  the  present 
state  of  consciousness  without  judging  and  thereby  causing  the 
present  to  slip  away  from  itself  into  the  past.  The  second  act. 
indeed,  is  not  immediate  in  the  same  sense  as  the  first  act.  When 
I  say  "I  think  that  I  thought,"  the  "I  thought"  which  is  the 
object  of  "I  think"  is,  indeed,  other  than  that  which  thinks  it, 
but  otherness  is  here  unjustifiably  construed  as  equivalent  to 
past.  The  Hegelian  recourse  to  memory  is  unnecessary.  Intro- 
spection, I  think,  will  also  discover  that  memory  plays  no  such 
part,  as  Hegel  thought.  When  we  examine  the  thought  that  has 
this  possession  of  an  immediate  content,  we  do  not  find  in  it  any 
act  of  remembering,  as  this  doctrine  declares.  The  mind  seems 
truly  to  be  noting  something  which  is  present  to  it  then  and 
there.  "What  I  feel"  says  Bradley,  "that  surely  I  may  still 
feel  though  I  also  at  the  same  time  make  it  into  an  object  before 
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me. ' '  None  of  the  various  words  that  are  compounded  with  self — 
self-consciousness,  self-contemplation,  self-reproach,  etc. — sug- 
gests a  combination  of  the  present  with  remembered  aspects  of 
itself.  Subject  and  object  are  both  in  the  same  present  time. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  humorous  poem  the  first  line  of  which 
runs  "Says  I  to  myself,  says  I." 

It  is  true  that  the  complex  content  of  immediate  consciousness 
may  experience  one  aspect  of  itself  to  be  more  vividly  present 
than  another.  But  these  remote  or  less  vivid  aspects  are  not 
therefore  to  be  relegated  to  the  past.  Differences  in  the  ''felt 
immediacy"  are  like  the  differences  in  the  marginal  vision  of  the 
eye.  They  are  all  present  in  varying  degrees  of  definiteness. 
I  can  not,  obviously  turn  the  whole  content  of  consciousness  into 
an  object  at  once.  A  part  of  the  self  must  be  held  in  reserve, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  the  experiencing  subject  of  the  part  that  has 
taken  its  place  as  object  to  be  experienced.  And  the  line  of 
cleavage  wHhin  the  whole  content  may  differ  for  different  pur- 
poses. Also  the  sameness  of  the  parts  does  not  exclude  differ- 
ences. In  the  line  "Says  I  to  myself,  says  I,"  the  person  speak- 
ing and  the  person  addressed  are  the  same  and  yet  obviously 
different,  for  the  better  self  is  addressing  the  evil  self. 

It  is  important  in  discussing  the  meaning  of  is  to  distinguish 
between  being  and  existence.  Every  conceivable  thing,  every 
object  of  thought  has  its  being,  but  not  all  have  existence.  The 
minimum  requisite  of  being  is  the  quality  of  number.  Anything 
that  can  be  thought  of  as  having  membership  in  the  number 
series  has  the  quality  of  being.  But  things  have  existence  only 
if  they  "stand  out"  in  systems  of  special  inter-relationship.  We 
may  deny  the  existence  of  anything  only  if  we  are  able  to  save 
its  being.  Contradictory  as  it  may  seem  we  must  say  that  what 
does  not  exist  must  still  be  something.  The  assertion  "S  is  not" 
is  on  the  one  side  either  entirely  false,  or,  on  the  other,  more  than 
idle — just  empty  breath.  If  8  were  just  nothing  at  all,  it  would 
be  meaningless  to  say  "S  is  not."  Being  is  the  general  attribute 
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that  belongs  to  anything  that  can  stand  as  subject  of  a  proposi- 
tion. This  truth  was  expressed  in  an  earlier  paragraph  in  the 
statement  that  in  every  judgment  there  is  unmistakably  present 
to  thought  a  something.  The  judgment  "  S  is  P,"  means  to  assert 
that  reality  has  the  characteristic,  S-P.3 

II 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  concept  or  idea  we  saw  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  any  difference  in  kind  among  the  cognitive 
states  of  consciousness,  from  simplest  concept  to  the  most  com- 
plex judgment.  That  the  concept  seems  to  shade  by  imperceptible 
gradations  into  the  judgment  was  recognized  by  Aristotle  and 
before  him.  And  in  the  modern  discussions  we  find  writers  who, 
having  defined  the  concept  and  the  judgment  in  static  terms, 
in  independence  of  each  other,  are  much  embarrassed  by  the 
discovery  of  forms  of  thought  that  refuse  to  be  classed  as  either. 
There  are  forms  which  have  already  burst  the  conceptual  shell 
and  yet  are  classed  as  concepts ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  are 
forms  which  are  classed  as  judgments  that  are  lacking  in  the 
essentials  of  judgment.  The  recognition  of  this  distinction  led 
Bain  to  call  the  verbal  proposition  the  "notion  in  the  guise  of  a 
proposition. ' ' 

Nevertheless,  when  one  describes  thinking  as  a  movement 
from  the  particulars  of  concrete  sense  experience  to  conceptual 
universals,  he  disregards  a  most  important  aspect  of  the  knowing 
process.  In  its  analytic  attention  thought  makes  distinctions  (or 
we  should  say,  heightens  distinctions  already  vaguely  present), 
and  these  distinctions  when  synthesized  form  the  generals.  But 
this  is  only  one-half  of  the  process.  These  abstractions  which 


3  Plato  long  ago  pointed  out  the  paradoxical  fact  that  when  you  call 
a  thing  a  non-entity,  a  mere  illusion,  you  do  not  thereby  get  rid  of  it. 
There  is  a  deep  metaphysical  significance  in  the  remarks  of  the  colored  man 
passing  by  a  church  yard  at  night :  "I  don 't  believe  in  ghosts  nohow, 
but  I  hope  they  never  find  it  out,  it  might  make  them  mad  to  think  a  fellow 
didn  't  believe  in  them. ' ' 
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lie  at  the  end  of  the  movement  in  this  direction  are  not  kept  in 
cold  storage,  but  are  thrown  back  again  upon  the  concrete 
instances  from  which  they  arose.  And  in  this  return  movement 
the  concepts,  or  universals,  always  put  a  new  meaning  into  the 
concrete  instances.  Nevertheless,  in  this  reciprocating  movement, 
thought  is  not  acknowledging  its  inadequacy  to  reality.  This 
is  not  a  make-shift,  or  compromise,  confessing  thought's  incom- 
petence; it  is  an  exhibition  of  the  highest  type  of  control  of 
reality.  A  transverse  cross-section,  so  to  speak,  of  the  movement 
would  reveal  the  seeming  contradictions  of  idleness  and  falsi- 
fication. Any  moment  of  the  process  would  exhibit  tautology,  or 
novelty,  when  detached  from  its  setting  in  the  whole.  But  a 
longitudinal  section  would  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  process 
in  its  totality,  where  the  tautology,  in  the  light  of  the  anticipated 
novelty,  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  idle ;  and  the  novelty,  resting 
back  on  the  identity,  rescues  the  judgment  from  the  charge  of 
falsity. 

As  bearing  upon  our  search  for  the  essence  of  judgment  we 
may  revert  to  the  significant  distinction  that  has  often  been  made 
between  knowing  and  understanding.  It  is  alleged  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  thought  processes  that  are  sufficiently  different 
to  require  two  different  words.  Understanding  is  a  later  and 
and  higher  phase  of  thinking.  We  have  understanding  when  we 
appreciate  or  evaluate  knowledge,  when  we  know  that  we  know, 
and  why  we  know.  Although  the  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  of  knowledge  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  there  has 
not  been  offered,  it  seems  to  me,  a  convincing  account  of  their 
relation.  Bearing  in  mind  that  these  words  represent  stages  in 
the  development  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  have  something 
in  common,  the  question  at  issue  in  the  relation  between  the  two 
types  of  knowing  is  What  precisely  have  they  in  common  ?  Are 
they  different  in  kind  or  are  they,  as  has  been  remarked,  an 
earlier  and  a  later  stage  in  what  is  essentially  a  simple  process  ? 
That  there  are  these  two  kinds  of  mental  activities  is  evidenced 
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by  the  fact  that  most  languages  have  two  different  words  to 
represent  them :  scire  and  cognoscere,  in  Latin ;  kennen  and 
wissen  in  German;  savoir  and  connaitre  in  French,  stand  for 
these  two  kinds  of  knowing.  In  English,  in  addition  to  the  words 
knowing  and  understanding,  we  have  several  aspects  of  the  same 
distinction  expressed  in  the  phrases,  "knowledge  of  acquaint- 
ance" and  "knowledge  about." 

It  Mall  be  well  to  examine  more  closely  the  difference  that  is 
here  intended.  We  need  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  point  at 
which  there  is  a  change  in  kind  as  we  pass  from  the  lowest  form 
of  sensory  judgment  to  the  highest  type  of  reflective  judgment. 
Knowledge  of  things  by  acquaintance  is  not  far  removed  from 
Hegel's  unrelated  immediacy;  it  is  just  simple  apprehension 
or  existential  awareness.  But  now  all  who  have  ever  attempted 
to  describe  and  explain  this  simplest  form  of  knowledge  have 
admitted  the-  difficulty  in  giving  it  any  logically  independent 
standing.  It  seems  to  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  higher 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  truth.  Even  Russell,  while  claim- 
ing logical  independence  for  the  knowledge  of  acquaintance, 
says:  "It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  human  beings  ever,  in 
fact,  have  acquaintance  with  things  without  at  the  same  time 
knowing  some  truth  about  them."  All  that  we  seem  justified  in 
saying  is  that  we  find  these  two  distinguishable,  but  not  separable 
stages  in  the  natural  course  of  thought — first  immediate  aware- 
ness, then  being  aware  of  the  awareness.  I  can  think,  and  then  I 
can  think  or  recognize  that  that  is  one  of  my  thoughts.  The  sec- 
ond, or  complex  stage  is  the  stage  of  description,  definition,  evalu- 
ation. But  already  in  the  first  or  simple  stage  there  are  implicit 
these  characteristics  which  on  the  reflective  level  have  become 
explicit. 

This  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  knowing  we  have 
in  Professor  James'  familiar  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  cognition  and  recognition.  A  bird  flutters  against  my 
window  pane,  and  I  acknowledge  the  event  in  its  first  stage  of 
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immediate  awareness  with  "Hello,  thing-a-bob. "  And  in  the 
second  stage  of  evaluation  I  say,  "Ah,  robin."  But  even  here, 
is  the  difference  more  than  relative  ?  Is  the  transition  from  one 
pulsation  of  consciousness  to  the  other  marked  by  any  difference 
in  kind?  The  first  judgment  is  in  the  form  of  S  is  P  in  which 
there  is  already  a  partial  definition  which  the  second  judgment 
S  is  P  only  makes  more  explicit. 

Some  writers  suppose  that  there  are  in  the  thought  process, 
more  than  the  two  stages  we  have  just  considered.  Adamson 
says:  "The  real  order  is  sensation  and  sensory  judgment,  con- 
ception, memory  and  memorial  judgment,  experience  and  experi- 
ential judgment,  inference,  inferential  judgment,  inferential 
conception."4  But  the  more  stages  one  marks  out  in  the  process 
the  more  does  one  emphasize  the  fact  that  consciousness  is  a 
single  continuous  affirmation  in  which  there  is  nothing  at  the 
end  of  the  process  which  was  not  also  present  at  -the  beginning. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  distinction  between  beginning  and 
end.  We  may  read  off  the  story  of  our  analysis  in  either  direc- 
tion, thus  revealing  the  true  nature  of  thought  as  the  exhibition 
of  a  whole  through  -its  genuinely  simultaneous  differences.5 
Temporal  arrangement  in  the  proposition  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  logical  coherency  in  the  judgment.  The  relation 
between  the  parts  of  a  logical  whole  is  unique,  it  is  altogether 
different  from  sequence  of  time  and  from  contiguity  of  space. 
Logical  coherence  has  been  confounded  with  sequence  in  time 


*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  XVI,  880. 

sCf.  Bradley,  in  Mind,  n.  s.,  XVII  (1908),  170.  "The  content  of  the 
judgment  is  one  thing  and  its  psychical  duration  is  another  thing,  and  in 
principle  we  have  seen  that  the  duration  is  irrelevant.  But  on  the  other 
hand  every  judgment  is  a  psychical  event  and  has  therefore  duration. 
Wholly  to  deny  this  aspect  seems  a  fundamental  error." 

«  Cf .  Bosanquet,  Essentials  of  Logic  (London,  Macmillan,  1895).  p.  73. 
' '  The  separate  existence  of  the  spoken  or  written  word,  produces  an  illusion 
which  has  governed  the  greater  part  of  logical  theory  so  far  as  concerns 
the  separation  between  concept  and  judgment,  i.e.,  between  entertaining 
ideas  and  affirming  them  in  reality.  In  our  waking  life,  all  thought  is 
judgment,  every  idea  is  referred  to  reality,  and  in  being  so  referred,  is 
ultimately  affirmed  of  reality. ' ' 
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and  with  contiguity  in  space,  because  in  speech  and  in  writing 
we  do  produce  mental  and  physical  symbols  subject  to  time  and 
space.0  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  most  modern  and  highly  developed  languages,  the 
subject,  predicate  and  copula  in  the  proposition  are  separate 
words,  while  in  the  ancient  and  undeveloped  languages  they  are 
welded  together  in  a  single  form.  Some  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  should  be  offered.  If  "I  am  loved"  is  equivalent 
to  amor,  it  would  be  interesting  and  important  to  know  what 
principle  of  evolution  has  produced  the  former  differentiated 
expression.  Is  it  entirely  a  phenomenon  in  the  growth  of 
language,  or  is  it  vitally  connected  with  certain  stages  in  the 
movement  of  the  judging  process  itself? 

No  judgment  can  ever  become  so  complex  as  to  escape 
embracement  in  a  single  idea.  But  the  related  parts  of  this 
enwholing  idea  are  not  themselves  just  ideas  in  relation.  Judg- 
ment is  not  merely  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  a  relation  between 
the  two  ideas.  This  has  been  pointed  out  so  frequently  in  recent 
discussions  that  I  need  only  refer  to  it  in  passing.  When  I 
assert  that  an  automobile  is  going  down  the  street,  I  do  not  mean 
that  my  idea  of  an  automobile  is  traveling  down  my  idea  of  a 
street.  What  I  mean  to  affirm  is  that  the  objective  world  does 
have  in  it  a  complex  of  related  facts  which  I  characterize  as 
automobile-going-down-the-street.  But,  as  I  have  already  in- 
sisted, the  object  to  which  the  idea  refers  its  content  is  in  no 
wise  alien  to  that  idea.  Every  idealistic  theory  of  judgment 
must  of  course  hold  that  this  object  is  just  the  self-transcending 
character  of  the  idea.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that 
the  ideas  between  which  the  relation  exists  are  not  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  idea  within  which  the  relation  is  embedded.  A  dis- 
persive category  operates  in  the  former  instance  and  a  synthetic 
categorj^  in  the  latter. 
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III 

Among  the  disputed  problems  lying  on  the  borderline  of 
Psychology  and  Logic  is  the  question,  which  we  have  already 
noted,  of  the  difference  between  perception  and  the  perceptive 
judgment.  Bradley  and  others  have  insisted  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  distinguishing  between  these  two  mental  states.  "We 
have  already  discussed  one  aspect  of  this  subject.  In  pure  per- 
ception there  is  a  direct  reference  to  an  object,  which  is  a  datum 
in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word.  The  object  is  something 
given  to  the  subjective  activity  independent  of  that  activity.  The 
perceptive  judgment,  however,  is  an  inner  ideational  process 
proceeding  from  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  subject,  in 
response  to  or  as  a  reaction  upon  the  perception.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  essential  distinction  between  activity  and  passivity. 
The  ultimate  object  in  every  assertion  or  enunciative  act  of  con- 
sciousness is  an  individual.  In  the  perceptive  judgment  this 
objective  is  given  to  thought  directly,  and  implies  the  existence 
of  two  things  only,  namely,  that  object  and  the  mind  that  thinks 
it.  But  in  the  cognitive  or  reflective  judgment  the  object — again 
an  individual — is  given  indirectly.  In  the  reflective  judgment 
the  object  is  only  vicariously  present  in  the  concept,  to  which 
concept  other  like  objects  have  already  been  given  and  to  which 
future  objects  may  in  turn  be  presented.  The  transition  from 
perception  to  perceptive  judgment  is  made  in  the  interest  of  com- 
munication. 

The  proposition  as  the  outward  expression  of  the  inward  fact 
of  judgment  is  primarily  an  instrument  of  intercourse — its  func- 
tion is  purely  social.7  It  begins  with  an  undifferentiated  whole 
in  the  position  of  subject,  and  concludes  with  this  same  whole 


7  Windelband  has  laid  great  stress  on  the*  social  character  of  knowing. 
"Perceiving  and  knowing,"  he  says,  "as  empirical  functions  are  entirely 
social  in  their  nature.  They  are  integral  parts  of  the  common  mental  life — 
for  the  lonely  strivings  after  truth  of  the  individual  are  a  late  product  of 
civilization  which  is  always  rooted  in  some  historical  community  of  knowl- 
edge and  tends  to  discharge  itself  into  it  again."  Ency.  Philos.  Sci.,  I,  617. 
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differentiated  into  members,  one  of  which  takes  its  place  in  the 
position  of  predicate.  The  analysis  of  this  undifferentiated 
whole  is  what  the  speaker  accomplishes,  when  by  means  of  a 
descriptive,  elucidative,  or  demonstrative  judgment,  he  under- 
takes to  instruct  his  hearers — when  as  we  say  he  communicates 
information.  Now  the  logician  who  stresses  the  non-temporal 
character  of  judgment  finds  it  difficult  to  account  for  these  differ- 
ent meanings  that  are  found  at  the  two  significant  dates  in  the 
life  history  of  the  subject,  namely,  its  meaning  before  and  its 
meaning  after  the  differentiation.  The  judgment  is  thus  seen  to 
be  neither  exclusively  temporal  nor  non-temporal.  It  may  be 
both  without  contradiction. 

The  failure  to  recognize  this  fact,  namely,  that  the  judgment 
claims  to  be  both  temporal  and  non-temporal  has  thrown  the 
new  theories  into  hopeless  confusion.  The  judgment  is  not  in 
time,  but  the  judging  is.  The  judgment  in  the  speaker's  mind, 
prior  to  his  determination  to  express  its  meaning — to  tell  his 
hearers  something — is  not  in  time.  But  the  judging,  which 
unfolds  itself  outwardly  in  the  proposition  is  in  time.  The 
empirical  theories  of  judgment  have  with  right  insisted  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  judgment,  or  more  accurately  the 
judging  process  must  be  regarded  as  in  time.  But  this  temporal 
expression  of  itself  is  just  the  standing  reminder  of  the  irra- 
tionality of  sense,  or  the  ill-adaptation  of  conception  to  percep- 
tion. If  thought  were  entirely  adequate  to  the  task  of  communi- 
cation, it  would  not  adopt  this  apparently  self-contradictory 
device  for  its  outward  expression.  But  the  a-priorist  has  also 
rightly  insisted  that  the  judgment  (not  the  judging)  is  non- 
temporal.  It  has  no  parts  that  may  be  arranged  seriatim  like 
the  parts  of  a  sentence.  The  relation  between  subject  and 
predicate  is  not  a  relation  between  successive  mental  states,  but 
is  itself  a  unitary  progressive  state. 

Professor  Schiller  says  "We  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the 
fact  that  Judgment  is  the  primary  act  of  thought  and  that  the 
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attempt  of  Formal  Logic  to  'analyse'  it  into  something  more 
elementary  is  a  fictitious  procedure,  which  can  be  justified  only 
by  its  convenience  and  success.8  Now  many  who  are  distinctly 
not  pragmatists  would  agree  entirely  with  Professor  Schiller 
that  judgment  is  the  primary  act  of  thought,  and  that  only  by 
abstraction  can  we  arrive  at  anything  more  elementary.  Also 
in  the  majority  of  the  ordinary  textbooks,  where  the  first  chap- 
ters treat  of  terms  and  ideas,  the  authors  are  careful  to  point 
out  that  such  discussions  belong  properly  to  philology,  and  to 
psychology.  Even  Jevons  who  is  so  outspokenly  an  associa- 
tionist  in  his  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thinking  process  says : 
"The  continued  study  of  Logic  convinces  me  that  this  doctrine 
of  terms  is  really  a  composite  and  for  the  most  part  extra-logical 
body  of  doctrine.9 

It  is  true,  as  Aristotle  remarked,  and  as  since  then  so  many 
logicians  have  repeated,  a  word  has  no  reality  in  living  language, 
and  the  idea  no  reality  in  living  thought.  We  must  not  regard 
the  proposition  as  a  synthesis  of  words,  nor  the  judgment  as  a 
synthesis  of  ideas.  And  yet,  when  once  the  act  of  judging  has 
been  performed  a  retrospective  analysis  discovers  ideas  to  be 
different,  but  not  separate  aspects  of  the  judgment. 

The  data  of  knowledge  appear  to  come  in  a  stream  of  isolated 
sense-presented  facts,  which  the  mind  is  called  upon  to  weld 
together  into  wholes  of  ever  increasing  complexity.  The 
sequence  in  the  mental  states  seems  to  be  first  the  idea  A,  then 
the  idea  B,  and  lastly  the  judgment  A  in  relation  to  B.  Some  of 
the  older  empiricists  were  bold  enough — even  in  the  face  of 
the  insurmountable  difficulty  at  the  third  stage — to  say  that  such 
a  process  of  crystallization  by  the  external  accumulation  of  ideas 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  thinking  process.  But  the  impossi- 
bility of  ever  achieving  any  real  continuity  in  this  process  of 
knowing  things  together,  led  the  later  associationists  to  substi- 


s  Formal  Logic,  p.  92. 

!l  Studies  in  Deductive  Logic,  p.  1. 
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tute  analysis  for  synthesis  as  the  central  function  of  thought.  On 
this  view  the  most  elemental  judgment — or  if  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  call  this  primary  state  a  judgment — the  most  primitive 
datum  of  knowledge  is  an  undifferentiated  feeling  or  sensation. 
Judgment  then,  is  not  a  combination  of  two  ideas  into  one,  but  is 
the  separation  of  this  primary  undifferentiated  feeling  into  its 
two  correlated  aspects.  But  this  analytic  process  is  also  embar- 
rassed by  at  least  three  unmanageable  difficulties :  ( 1 )  What 
precisely  is  the  original  feeling,  (2)  what  is  the  principle  of 
differentiation  and  how  does  it  operate,  and  (3)  what  are  the 
two  facts  or  aspects  to  which  the  division  leads? 

The  ancient  dilemma  of  ignava  ratio  which  conceals  the 
fallacy  of  incomplete  disjunction  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
modern  attack  upon  the  validity  of  judgment.  Predication  is 
discredited  today  in  almost  the  identical  language  of  the 
Sophists.  Either  our  predicate  is  contained  in  the  subject  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is  not,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  subject  is  the 
predicate,  and  the  judgment  is  false ;  if  the  predicate  is  already 
in  the  subject,  the  judgment  is  idle.  Now  I  submit  that  this 
argument  is  cogent  only  in  the  sphere  of  quantity  where  the  term 
"contained  in"  has  application  in  an  intransitive  relation  only. 
In  the  quantitative  world  an  object  cannot  be  both  inside  and 
outside  of  a  class.  But  the  relation  between  subject  and  predi- 
cate in  judgment  depends  upon  a  totally  different  conception  of 
a  class.  The  two  alternative  positions  in  which  the  predicate  is 
placed  in  the  ancient  dilemma — inside  or  outside  the  subject — 
do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities.  With  a  different  conception  of 
the  relation  of  a  term  to  its  class  the  predicate  may  be  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  subject;  there  is  both  novelty  and  identity 
in  judgment — stability  and  risk.  This  very  important  subject 
of  novelty  and  identity  in  judgment  I  propose  to  discuss  farther 
in  a  special  chapter. 
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IV 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  general  purpose  of  this  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  judgment  to  go  into  any  detailed  consideration 
of  the  perennial  question  as  to  whether  the  class  view  of  predica- 
tion is  logically  fundamental.  I  shall  discuss  the  class  view  of 
predication  and  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  extension  to  inten- 
sion in  considering  the  validity  of  the  syllogism.  I  must,  how- 
ever, point  out  at  this  time  what  seems  to  be  a  very  prevalent 
mistake  in  the  more  recent  criticisms  of  the  class  view.  Windel- 
band  says : 

As  far  back  as  Aristotle,  Logic  has  given  way  to  the  temptation  of 
regarding  the  subject  thus  conceived  as  falling  -within  the  sphere  of  the 
predicate  as  the  type  of  all  judgment,  and  subordination  or  subsumption 
as  the  prevailing  meaning  of  the  copula.  This  is  an  error  in  principle  of 
the  scholastic  logic,  ' '  Gold  is  a  metal, ' '  is  indeed  a  real  subordination ;  but 
' '  Gold  is  yellow ' '  never  means  in  living  thought  that  gold  ought  to  be 
subsumed  under  yellow,  which  would  be  obviously  nonsense — and  certainly 
not  always  that  gold  is  to  be  reckoned  among  yellow  bodies,  but  rather  that 
gold  has  the  property  of  yellowness.  Subsumption  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
side  issue,  but  it  is  not  the  precise  meaning  of  the  judgment.10 

Windelband  has  failed,  in  my  opinion,  to  state  the  precise 
grounds  of  the  distinction  between  a  "side  issue"  and  a  "pre- 
cise meaning."  If  these  two  expressions  are  to  be  taken  as 
synonymous  with  "essential"  and  "accidental,"  then  by  defini- 
tion the  side  issue  or  accidental  characteristic  of  judgment 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  prevailing  meaning  of  the  copula.  But 
if  the  side  issue  is  always  an  essential  side  issue,  that  is,  if 
it  is  a  real  property  in  the  scholastic  sense,  we  may  for  certain 
purposes  consider  it  the  precise  meaning  and  relegate  the  former 
precise  meaning  to  the  position  of  side  issue.  If  the  judgment 
has  various  meanings,  all  equally  present,  by  what  criterion  shall 
we  decide  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  meaning — the 
precise  meaning  and  the  side  issue.  How  much  we  mean  when 


i°Enci/.  Pliilos.  Sci.,  I,  37. 
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we  say  ' '  all  men  are  mortal, ' '  how  we  reach  these  meanings,  and 
how  we  rank  them  in  importance,  is  the  basic  question  in  Logic. 

This  distinction  between  the  main  issue  and  the  side  issue, 
the  bona  fide  meanings  and  the  spurious  meanings  has  been  car- 
ried into  the  distinction  between  the  problematic  and  the  apo- 
deictic  judgments.  Professor  Sidgwick  has  said:  "No  propo- 
sition can,  after  all,  be  more  than  true;  that  no  piling  up  of 
adverbs  like  '  certainly '  or  '  necessarily '  will  intimidate  the  actual 
facts."11  But  the  modal  adverbs,  I  submit,  have  no  intention  to 
"intimidate  the  facts";  they  apply  to  the  thought  about  the 
facts,  not  to  the  facts  themselves.  The  attempt  to  dispense  with 
modality  in  propositions  rests  back  upon  the  denial  of  the 
scholastic  distinctions  between  ratio nes  cogsnoscendi  and  rationes 
essendi.  The  reasons  for  knowing,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
the  reasons  for  belief,  may  vary  from  the  zero  of  pure  doubt 
to  entire  conviction.  The  reasons  for  being  exhibit  no  such 
gradations.  It  is,  indeed,  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of 
reasons  for  being.  But  there  are,  and  must  be,  reasons  for 
knowing,  and  when  knowledge  searches  for  its  reasons  it  epitom- 
izes these  supporting  or  inferential  judgments  in  modal  adverbs. 
The  necessity  in  apodeictic  judgments  depends  upon  scientific 
or  demonstrative  evidence,  while  the  necessity  in  assertoric  judg- 
ments depends  solely  upon  enumeration  or  observation. 

The  act  of  comparison  which  our  theory  regards  as  the  pri- 
mary function  of  judgment  is  not  so  simple  a  process  as  on  the 
surface  it  appears  to  be.  Comparison  involves  cross-reference  of 
one  object  to  another,  that  is,  each  object  submits  to  being 
assessed  by  a  principle  which  is  inherent  in  the  other  object. 
BoSanquet  thinks  that  comparison  is  not  necessary  to  every  judg- 
ment. Comparison  he  holds  can  not  be  expressed  with  complete 
convenience  in  a  single  judgment.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  com- 
paring act  is  not  evident  in  the  judgment  in  its  simple  form; 
but  when  the  entire  content  of  the  judgment  becomes  explicit 


Elementary  Logic,  p.  71. 
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and  it  is  made  fully  aware  of  its  reasons,  then  comparison  is  seen 
always  to  lie  at  its  heart. 

More  is  needed  for  an  act  of  judgment  than  just  the  juxta- 
position of  subject  and  predicate  in  consciousness.  Comparison 
means  more  than  simple  association.  The  association  theory  of 
thought  is  incapable  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  two  facts, 
taken  simply  as  facts  in  relation.  Thought  must  "betake  itself 
to  the  circumambient  universal  at  each  step.  However,  the 
universal  which  is  thus  operative  in  each  particular  state  of 
consciousness  is  not  always  manifest.  As  Bosanquet  has  said: 

Its  operation  is  extended  throughout  a  series  of  the  fugitive  psychical 
facts  or  ideas,  and  although  in  logical  thinking  its  operation  is  conscious, 
i.e.,  selects  and  modifies  within  the  content  of  these  ideas,  yet  it  is  not  in 
itself  necessarily  a  conscious  activity.  It  acts  in  consciousness,  but  need 
not  be  conscious  of  its  own  principle  of  action.12 


The  teaching  of  ordinary  Logic,  that  every  proposition  is  a 
sentence  but  not  every  sentence  is  a  proposition,  is  not  entirely 
free  from  criticism.  It  is  alleged  that  only  the  declarative  sen- 
tences are  true  propositions.  But  every  sentence  has  a  mean- 
ing, even  the  imperative,  optative,  and  exclamatory  sentences; 
though  these,  to  be  sure,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  true  or  false, 
in  the  form  in  which  we  find  them  expressed.  The  old  familiar 
definition  of  a  sentence — that  it  is  an  expression  of  thought  in 
words — tells  a  hidden  truth  about  those  forms  which  are  com- 
monly not  admitted  to  the  rank  of  real  propositions.  A  thought 
is  always  implied  in  every  command,  wish,  or  exclamation.  A 
complete  analysis  of  the  states  of  consciousness  corresponding 
to  the  various  so-called  sentences  would  reveal  both  a  cognitive 
and  an  emotional  aspect  in  each.  In  the  indicative  mood  the 
cognitive  characteristic  is  overt  and  the  emotional  characteristic 
is  implied.  In  the  other  moods  the  emotional  aspect  is  expressed 

12  Logic,  II,  6. 
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and  the  judgment,  or  assertion,  or  cognitive  characteristic  is 
implied.  The  exclamation  "fire,"  the  command,  "avaunt, "  the 
wish  "a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse,"  each  implies  an 
assertion  which  is  not  expressed.  Instrumental  Logic  is  quite 
right  in  maintaining  that  for  the  purposes  of  complete  definition 
and  in  our  practical  lives  we  should  take  into  account  these 
implications.  But  it  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  to  assert  that 
it  is  impossible  to  detach  the  cognitive  factor  for  exclusive 

study. 

A  state  of  consciousness  may  be  simple  and  unequivocal  wrhile 

its  outward  expression  may  be  duplex,  that  is  to  say,  one  judg- 
ment may  require  for  its  expression  two  propositions.  And  on 
the  other  hand  there  may  be  a  multiple  content  in  mind — two 
or  more  judgments — with  only  one  proposition  to  represent 
them.  Illustrations  of  the  former  we  find  in  the  rhetorical 
devices  for  securing  emphasis  through  tautology,  repetition  or 
elaboration.  "The  last  rose  of  summer  is  gone.  It  is  fled," 
are  two  sentences  or  propositions,  but  one  judgment.  "All  the 
planets  except  Venus  and  Mercury  are  outside  the  earth's  orbit," 
"None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,"  are  duplex  propositions. 
Each  is  in  form  a  single  sentence  containing  two  assertions.  The 
name  exponible  which  was  given  by  the  older  logicians  to  these 
propositions  with  multiple  meanings  was  etymologically  some- 
what unfortunate.  Any  of  the  more  modern  words  plurative, 
duplex  or  portmanteau  propositions  is  to  be  preferred.  A  care- 
ful analysis  of  these  portmanteau  propositions,  particularly  the 
exclusive  propositions,  which  are  either  omitted  or  given  only 
slight  consideration  in  most  discussions  of  the  import  of  proposi- 
tions will  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  judgment  and  of  infer- 
ence. In  the  exclusive  proposition  "None  but  the  brave  deserve 
the  fair,"  we  have  the  interesting  situation  of  two  judgments 
and  two  propositions  telescoped  into  one  sentence.  It  is  likewise 
interesting  as  an  illustration  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  to  recognize  the  existential  import  of  propositions  but 
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to  provide,  in  the  form  of  the  assertion,  for  a  non-committal  atti- 
tude toward  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  subject. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  educational  value  of  elementary 
Formal  Logic  consists  chiefly  in  the  exercise  of  paraphrasing 
poetical  or  rhetorical  assertions  into  the  type-forms  of  proposi- 
tions, with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  meaning.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  true.  The  translation  of  propositions  from  their  rhetorical 
to  their  logical  form  is  a  literary  occupation.  This  is  a  task  that 
properly  belongs  to  the  grammarian  and  the  philologist,  not  to 
the  logician  as  such.  This  is  an  interesting  and  important  work, 
but  it  is  no  more  the  special  business  of  Logic  than  the  transla- 
tion of  a  foreign  language  would  be.  The  translations  of  propo- 
sitions should  be  distinguished  from  their  transformations.  The 
task  of  the  logician  begins  after  the  student  of  language  has 
translated  the  poetic  or  rhetorical  form  into  the  type-proposi- 
tions. He  has  the  task,  then,  of  transforming  the  standardized 
proposition  into  its  various  implications.  Logic  is  the  science 
of  inference,  not  the  art  of  translation.  Given  an  unequivocal 
type-form  it  is  the  business  of  the  logician  to  classify  all  the 
other  propositions  that  deal  with  the  same  subject  and  predicate 
as  true,  false  or  doubtful.  And  this  involves  an  intellectual 
discipline  of  great  interest  and  value.  The  recent  successful 
developments  of  Symbolic  Logic  exhibit  more  truly  the  proper 
scope  of  Logic,  than  does  Genetic  or  Instrumental  Logic.  I 
repeat  the  criticism  so  often  made,  that  the  latter  is  not  Logic 
but  Psychology. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
Grammar  and  Logic  is  found  in  Dr.  Mercier's  treatment  of 
propositions.  He  writes: 

For  logical  purposes,  the  most  important  distinction  between  different 
propositions  is  that  between  the  Incomplete  and  the  Complete.  This  is  a 
distinction  new  to  Logic,  but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  An 
incomplete  proposition  is,  as  its  title  implies,  a  proposition  of  which  an 
element  is  missing.  Every  proposition  expresses  a  relation ;  and,  as  we  shall 
find  further  on,  a  relation  consists  of  three  elements — two  related  terms, 
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and  the  ratio  which  expresses  the  relation  between  them.  Any  one  of  these 
elements  may  be  missing.  ...  In  the  proposition  "A  is  B,"  the  term  A 
may  be  missing;  but  we  can  keep  the  proposition  in  form  until  the  missing 
element  can  be  supplied,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  a  reminder  that 
the  term  is  missing,  and  needs  to  be  supplied,  by  putting  in  place  of  the 
missing  term  the  relative  ' '  what. ' '  By  this  means  we  obtain  the  incom- 
plete proposition,  ' '  What  is  B. "  Similarly,  if  B  is  missing,  we  can  throw 
the  incomplete  proposition  into  the  form,  "A  is  what?"  These  are  mani- 
festly questions,  and  should  be  characterized  as  questions  by  the  addition 
of  the  interrogation  sign;  and  we  then  get  the  incomplete  propositions, 
' '  What  is  B  ? "  "  A  is  what  ? ' '  which  at  once  preserve  the  form  of  the 
proposition,  and  remind  us  that  the  proposition  is  incomplete  and  clamors 
for  completion.^ 

Here  it  seems  to  me,  Dr.  Mercier  has  disregarded  the  vital 
distinction  between  a  question  and  a  proposition.  He  is  quite 
right  in  asserting  that  all  propositions  are  preceded  by  questions 
of  some  sort.  The  question  may,  indeed,  be  most  vague  and 
amount  merely  to  a  psychological  restlessness,  but  this  question 
is  one  thing,  and  the  assertion  that  follows  upon  it  quite  another. 
If  instead  of  writing  these  so-called  propositions  as  a  question, 
for  instance,  "What  is  B?"  he  had  written  it  as  an  assertion, 
"Somewhat  is  B,"  he  would  have  been  closer  to  the  facts  as  we 
find  them  in  the  mind.  These  so-called  incomplete  propositions 
correspond  not  to  incomplete  but  to  indefinite  judgments.  It  is 
not  true  that  there  is  no  subject  but  that  the  nature  of  the  asser- 
tion is  such  that  we  are  not  able  or  not  concerned  to  specify  it. 
The  whole  meaning  of  the  judgment  has  gone  over  into  the 
predicate,  and  in  the  subject  position  we  have  a  that  without  a 
what.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  account  of  the  impersonal 
propositions. 


is  New  Logic,  p.  30. 
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VI 

Every  judgment  claims  to  be  true;  if  it  did  not,  it  would 
forfeit  its  right  to  be  called  a  judgment.  This  claim  fo  be  true, 
means  that  the  mind  that  judges  distinguishes  between  idea  and 
object,  in  recognizing  that  it  might  have  an  idea  which  is  not  in 
agreement  with  the  object.  Here,  again,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  judging  consciousness  and  one  that  merely 
apprehends.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that  one  con- 
fesses the  possibility  of  error,  while  the  other  knows  nothing 
of  the  distinction  between  truth  and  falsity.  There  is  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  simple  apprehension  "This  is  A," 
and  the  judgment,  "This  is  A."  The  judgment  is  never  merely 
the  awareness  of  something  present.  It  asserts  qualities  that 
are  derived  from  relations  which  transcend  the  present.  And 
in  this  reference  to  facts  not  present  there  is  the  risk  and  the 
possibility  of  error  which  differentiates  the  judgment  from  the 
apprehension.14 

Error  is  the  most  perplexing  subject  in  the  whole  field  of 
Philosophy.  Why  does  it  exist?  Or  is  there  perhaps  no  such 
thing  as  error,  as  the  sophists  alleged?  Plato  felt  called  upon 
to  devote  an  entire  dialogue  to  the  refutation  of  the  sophist's 
view  and  after  twenty-three  centuries  the  new  realists  find  it 
their  most  embarrassing  problem.  There  would  truly  never  be 
any  error,  we  should  never  make  mistakes  in  judging,  if  we 
never  took  any  risk  in  the  predicate,  if  we  always  said  "A  is  A," 
and  never  attempted  to  predicate  of  A  something  other  than  its 


i*  On  this  point  see  Sidgwick,  Elementary  Logic,  p.  196.  ' '  This  risk, 
then,  is  always  present  when  we  make  a  predicative  statement,  however 
carefully  worded  the  statement  may  be.  There  is  no  way  of  escaping  it, 
short  of  ceasing  to  make  any  predications  at  all.  It  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
the  power  either  of  generalising  or  of  describing  a  Subject;  it  is  a  defect 
that  belongs  to  a  quality. ' '  I  should  agree  entirely  with  this  account  of 
the  essential  risk  in  judgment,  but  should  differ  as  to  its  interpretation.  In 
the  chapter  on  ' '  Novelty  and  Identity  in  Inference ' '  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  the  risk  in  judgment  is  not  destructive  of  a  stability  tiiat  is  just  as 
essential  as  the  risk. 
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bare  identical  self,  something  genuinely  different  from  it.  But 
we  do  take  the  risk  and  must  take  it.  And  it  is  the  business 
of  critical  philosophy  to  ask  for  the  reason  why  we  take  the 
risk  and  what  is  the  success  of  our  venture.  We  see  at  once, 
that  the  modern  query,  "How  can  one  mind  contain  both  the 
possibility  of  knowledge  and  the  liability  to  error?"  is  identical 
with  Kant's  fundamental  problem,  "How  are  synthetic  judg- 
ments a  priori  possible  ? ' '  and  this  in  turn  is  the  same  as  Plato 's 
question,  "How  can  we  affirm  of  a  subject  a  non-identical 
predicate  ? ' ' 

It  is  very  easy  to  state  the  difficulties  about  error,  but  far 
from  easy  to  remove  them.  The  Law  of  Excluded  Middle 
declares  that  reality  and  non-reality  exhaust  the  entire  universe. 
Now  from  the  purely  subjective  point  of  view,  that  is,  before  we 
attempt  to  classify  any  of  the  facts  of  universe,  this  law  is  com- 
pelling. A  thing  is  either  real  or  it  is  not  real ;  we  cannot  accept 
anything  between  these  two.  When,  however,  we  begin  the 
process  of  classifying  subjective  and  objective  facts,  on  this 
principle,  we  get  along  very  well  until  we  come  to  the  group  of 
negative  conceptions  among  which  error  is  found.  These  stub- 
bornly refuse  to  go  into  either  of  the  two  aforesaid  classes. 
Error,  for  instance,  refuses  to  be  classed  as  either  reality  or 
non-reality.  It  insists  upon  having  a  third  place  made  for  it, 
for  which  as  we  have  just  seen,  Logic  at  the  outset  makes  no 
provision.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark  that  error  is  the  occu- 
pation by  an  actuality  of  a  place  which  does  not  exist. 

Thus  does  thought  discover  a  most  interesting  dilemma  about 
thought.  It  can  compel  truth  to  reveal  its  own  intrinsic  false- 
hood. Also  it  can  extract  from  error  the  confession  of  its  essen- 
tial reality  and  necessity.  To  put  it  otherwise,  in  the  manner 
of  Bradley,  an  appearance  which  is,  must  fall  someivhere.  But 
error,  because  of  its  intrinsic  negativity  cannot  belong  to  reality, 
and  again,  it  cannot  belong  to  appearance,  because  that,  with  all 
its  contents,  cannot  fall  outside  the  Absolute.  An  appearance 
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entirely  outside  of  Reality  is  naught.  The  essential  character- 
istic of  falsehood,  error,  fiction,  is  that  an  actuality  should  claim 
to  be  something  other  than  itself.  Many  of  the  popular  wit- 
ticisms are  based  on  this  fundamental  paradox.  For  example, 
the  definition  of  a  liar  as  one  who  tells  the  truth  about  something 
that  never  happened.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  differed 
from  Bradley  as  to  the  place  of  error  in  judgment.  He  con- 
tends15 that  we  can  not,  while  making  a  judgment  entertain  the 
possibility  of  its  error.  One  can  not  judge  and  doubt  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  insisted  that  one  does  not  judge  unless  one 
does  feel  the  actual  constraint  of  a  doubt. 


ind,  n.  s.  XVII  (1908),  154. 


CHAPTEE  IV 

NEGATION  AND  THE  INFINITE  JUDGMENT 

I 

There  are  four  possible  ways  in  which  we  may  regard  the 
relation  between  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  judgment.  We 
may  hold  that :  ( 1 )  each  is  an  independent  and  final  form  of 
thought's  functioning — original,  underived  and  self-directing; 
(2)  negation  comes  after  affirmation  and  is  the  result  of  a 
thwarted  affirmation;  (3)  affirmation  follows  negation  and  is 
what  we  find  left  over  after  negation  has  destroyed  certain 
possibilities;  (4)  affirmation  and  negation  are  correlated  aspects 
of  a  more  fundamental  form  of  thought. 

The  first  is  the  view  of  common  sense  and  need  hardly  be 
discussed,  although  it  is  the  innocent  presupposition  of  some 
systems  of  Logic.  It  has  been  included  in  this  fourfold  classi- 
fication for  the  sake  of  formal  completeness.  The  second  view, 
which  makes  negation  subordinate  to  affirmation,  has  had  many 
advocates,  notably  Sigwart  and  Erdman.  The  third  doctrine, 
omnis  determinatio  est  negatio  has  had  able  defenders  from 
Spinoza  to  Venn.  .Although  this  controversy  concerning  the 
logical  priority  is  many  centuries  old,  the  supporters  of  the 
second  and  the  third  views  are  still  quite  equally  divided,  which 
suggests  that  each  side  has  hold  of  one  aspect  of  a  multiple  truth. 
The  fourth  position  maintains  that  neither  affirmation  nor  nega- 
tion is  logically  prior,  and  that  while  each  necessarily  involves 
the  other,  both  are  dependent  upon  a  more  central  form  of 
thought.  This  view  makes  possible,  it  seems  to  me,  a  genuine 
reconciliation  of  the  divergent  claims  of  (2)  and  (3). 

Sigwart 's  view  that  every  negation  presupposes  an  affirm- 
ation, has  been  characterized  as  "monstrous"  by  Bosanquet. 

[68] 
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However,  we  must  admit  this  is  a  true  and  accurate  description 
of  a  stage  in  the  complex  whole  of  the  judging  process.  That 
reality  is  a  system  of  inter-related  facts  is  a  postulate  of  every 
judgment.  This  affirmation  of  an  orderly  whole  which  is  the 
logical  presupposition  of  every  specific  judgment,  always  takes 
the  form  of  a  disjunctive  judgment.  It  is  an  assertion  to  the 
effect  that  reality  offers  alternative  possibilities  to  the  judging 
consciousness.  "S  is  either  P  or  non-P."  Bosanquet1  and 
Bradley2  are  doubtless  right,  however,  in  saying  that  this  postu- 
late can  not  properly  be  called  an  affirmative  judgment.  Judg- 
ment implies  belief  and  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  judged 
and  "believed"  when  the  mind  is  poised  between  the  balanced 
terms  of  a  disjunction. 

This  postulate,  or  disjunctive  affirmation,  which  precedes 
the  negation  is  not  the  same  in  kind  as  the  affirmation  which 
comes  after  the  negation.  They  differ  as  suggestion  differs  from 
assertion.  It  is  true  that  in  the  life  history  of  the  judging 
process  negation  does  occur  between  two  affirmative  states.  But 
the  one  is  an  ideal  construction  and  the  other  an  affirmation  of 
fact.  The  prior  disjunctive  judgment  is  a  crucial  instance,, 
and  has  the  same  structure  as  a  genuine  hypothesis  in  science. 
It  is  strictly  non-committal.  It  has  been  said  that  the  suggestion 
in  the  disjunctive  judgment  is  the  same  as  the  assertion  that 
remains  after  the  selective  process  of  negation.  This  is  the  only 
view  that  lends  support  to  Sigwart's  doctrine,  but  this  is  clearly 
untenable.  We  can  not  say,  as  Sigwart's  view  would  have  us 
say,  that  negation  is  the  rejection  of  an  actual  judgment.  The 
acceptance  of  the  bare  presentation  of  the  choice  between  alter- 
native possibilities  is  not  a  judgment. 

Bosanquet  says,  "Every  significant  negation,  S  is  not  P  can 
be  analysed  as  S  is  X  which  excludes  P."  But  now  we  may 
properly  ask  "At  what  stage  has  the  exclusion  taken  place?" 


1  Logic,  I,  321. 

2  Principles  of  Logic  (London,  Paul,  1888),  p.  110. 
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If  there  is  no  necessity  for  putting  the  verb  is  and  excludes  in 
the  same  tense,  we  may  consider  the  exclusion  to  have  been  per- 
formed first  and  thereafter  the  discovery  made  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  A  in  X  had  been  affected  thereby.  The  complex  judg- 
ment would  then  read  as  follows:  A  (B  having  been  excluded) 
is  found  to  be  X.  This  obviously  would  be  a  return  to  Venn's 
Theory  of  Judgment.  Again  we  might  stress  the  inclusion  and 
say:  A  (in  being  X}  has  excluded  B.  The  vital  question  is 
whether  the  exclusion  is  before,  after  or  simultaneous  with  the 
inclusion?  The  logical  analysis  of  the  content  of  consciousness 
does  give  support  to  the  view  that  the  only  meaning  of  any 
affirmation  of  a  proposition  is  found  in  what  it  denies.  Actuali- 
ties can  not  be  asserted,  they  arise  spontaneously  out  of,  or  by 
the  side  of,  the  destroyed  possibilities.  The  actualities  we  seem 
to  get  by  the  way  of  pure  affirmation  are  always  pseudo-actuali- 
ties; they  have  never  more  than  a  hypothetical  existence.  And 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  psychological  analysis  always  finds 
negation  at  a  point  farther  from  reality  than  affirmation. 

The  logical  negative  does  in  fact  always  contradict,  but  in 
contradicting  never  affirms  the  reality  of  that  which  has  been 
denied.  The  dichotomy  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  nega- 
tion, begins  with  existential  reality,  but  in  breaking  up  the 
whole  into  parts  it  is  powerless  to  keep  in  each  part  the  full 
measure  of  the  reality  of  the  whole.3  The  assertion  that  "S  is 
not  P"  is  the  same  as  the  denial  that  S  is  P,  and  both  are  equi- 
valent to  "S  is  P  is  false."  And  in  no  one  of  these  three 
equivalent  statements  has  thought  passed  beyond  P  into  non-P. 
No  assertion  is  made  about  the  reality  or  the  non-reality  of  P. 
Bradley  has  maintained  that  negation  can  not  in  any  way  be 
derived  from  affirmation,  nor  affirmation  from  negation,  and  yet 
he  thinks  it  wrong  to  consider  them  coordinate  species  of  a 
higher  form.  But  although  he  is  unwilling  to  accord  to  either 
the  prior  position  in  Logic,  in  Psychology  he  places  negation 


3  Cf.  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  118. 
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after  affirmation.  Since  negation  presupposes  a  positive  ground, 
he  says,  "it  stands  at  a  different  level  of  reflection."  And  this 
again  is  in  accord  with  the  view  expressed  earlier.  No  difficulty 
is  found  \vhen  we  observe  the  distinction  between  the  logical  and 
the  psychological  aspects  of  judgment. 

When  Bradley  says  "Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  denied 
except  on  the  strength  of  positive  knowledge,"  he  is  after  all 
admitting  the  main  contention  of  those  who  hold  that  negation  is 
a  thwarted  affirmation.  It  is  true,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
that  the  prior  affirmation  which  he  concedes  does  not  refer  the 
ideal  content  to  reality  with  the  same  claim  to  truth  as  the 
later  affirmation,  namely,  that  which  selects  from  among  the 
presented  alternatives.  The  first  is  a  suggested  affirmation  while 
the  second  is  an  asserted  affirmation.  But  Sigwart  himself 
recognizes  the  essential  difference  between  these  two  forms  of 
affirmation  when  he  says,  "The  primitive  judgment  should  not 
be  called  affirmative  at  all ;  it  would  be  better  denoted  as  positive. 
The  simple  statement  A  is  B  is  an  affirmation  only  when  opposed 
to  the  negative  judgment."  In  view  of  this  explicit  statement 
I  do  not  see  why  Bradley  finds  Sigwart 's  doctrine  so  "obviously 
absurd." 

There  is  a  prevalent  tendency,  especially  in  the  elementary 
textbooks  of  Logic,  to  define  affirmation  and  negation  in  terms 
of  approval  and  disapproval.  This  is  not  precisely  accurate,  for 
there  is  also  an  aspect  of  approval  latent  in  every  negation.  We 
accept  negation  as  true  or  false,  and  thus  approve  or  dis- 
approve* It  is  impossible  in  thought  to  draw  a  line  between 
affirmation  and  approval.  We  do  not  first  affirm,  and  then,  after 
having  contemplated  the  object  of  our  affirmation,  pass  to  a 
second  act  of  approval.  Approval  and  affirmation  are  simul- 
taneous. In  discussing  the  relation  between  apprehension  and 
judgment,  we  saw  reason  to  distinguish  between  mere  acknowl- 


*  On  this  point  see  Sigvvart,  Logic;  translated  by  Dendy  (ed.  2;  London, 
Macmillan,  1895),  I,  381. 
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edgment  of  a  content  without  critical  reaction,  and  true  judg- 
ment or  acceptance  through  criticism.  But  this  we  held  was  a 
theoretical  distinction  entirely.  In  living  thought  there  is  a 
simultaneity  in  the  midst  of  the  succession. 

II 

The  infinite  judgment  has  been  much  discredited.  Since  it 
attaches  no  positive  and  definite  characteristic  to  the  subject, 
it  has  been  condemned  as  idle,  practically  worthless,  and  even 
illogical.  Honesty  is  non-blue,  for  instance,  is  meaningless, 
because  the  negative  term  includes  all  possible  predicates  other 
than  blue  and  does  not  even  so  much  as  insist  upon  the  existence 
of  the  predicate.  It  is  the  farthest  limit  of  indifference.  This 
doctrine  of  the  essential  irrationality  and  futility  of  the  infinite 
judgment  is  very  old.  By  some  it  has  been  traced  back  beyond 
Plato  to  Anaximander.  But  I  must  point  out  at  once,  as  bear- 
Plato  to  Anaximander.  But  I  must  point  out  at  once,  as  bear- 
ing upon  a  later  defense  of  the  infinite  judgment,  that  the  aireipov 
of  Anaximander  was  a  positive  infinite,  and  by  him  regarded 
as  the  source  or  original  of  all  things.  Modern  writers  think 
they  find  justification  for  the  contempt  which  they  heap 
upon  the  infinite  judgment  in  Aristotle's  own  treatment  of 
the  subject.  But  we  may  doubt  whether  Aristotle  would  have 
approved  of  this  later-day  entire  condemnation  of  the  infinite 
judgment.  This  problem  first  presented  itself  to  Aristotle  in 
his  discussion  of  terms.  He  saw  as  plainly  as  any  one  since  his 
time  that  there  is  a  paradox  about  the  negative  term.  It  must 
be  defined  as  a  term  which  implies  the  total  absence  of  a 
quality.  Technically  speaking  it  connotes  the  absence  of  conno- 
tation. It  is  the  self-contradictory  attempt  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing.5 


5  Bosanquet  has  stated  the  dilemma  with  admirable  clearness:  "The 
Negative  Judgment  presents  at  first  sight  a  paradoxical  aspect.  We  are 
bound  to  take  it,  qua  judgment,  as  playing  some  part  in  knowledge,  and 
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It  is  alleged  to  be  a  self-contradiction  to  say  that  a  term  may 
connote  just  the  absence  of  a  quality.  It  is  not  strictly  speak- 
ing true,  we  are  told,  as  is  often  supposed  by  the  opponents  of 
bare  denial,  that  no  term  can  be  purely  negative.  But  now  it 
depends  entirely  on  what  we  mean  by  a  purely  negative  term. 
The  class  of  privative  terms,  which  logic  has  been  compelled  to 
recognize  from  the  first,  is  a  genuine  class ;  and  the  definition  of 
this  class  of  terms  must  be  greatly  strained  to  allow  even  a 
modicum  of  positive  quality  in  a  privative  term,  in  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  the  word  positive.  A  positive  character  of  an 
entirely  different  sort  it  does  possess.  The  negative  term  denotes 
an  object  which  in  the  first  place  lacks  the  qualities  denied  by  the 
negative  term  but  has  other  qualities  in  terms  of  which  that 
very  lack  is  defined.  Every  negative  must  have  a  positive  basis. 
A  sheer  naught  can  not  be  the  ground  of  a  denial.  Non-P  will 
always  signify  what  an  object  will  be,  which  might  be  P,  but  is 
not.  But  granted  that  these  so-called  privative  terms  do  have 
a  genuine  positive  connotation,  even  if  slight,  there  seem  to  be, 
nevertheless,  other  terms  which  have  no  purpose  other  than  to 
deny.  An  alien,  even  within  a  limited  universe  of  discourse,  is 
defined  entirely  in  terms  of  what  he  is  not.  A  bachelor  connotes 
an  unmarried  man,  and  bachelors  (as  bachelors)  have  nothing 
in  common  save  that  they  are  not  married.  Such  terms  are 
positive  as  to  denotation,  but  negative  as  to  connotation.  But 
even  these  terms  can,  I  believe,  be  brought  under  our  general 
rule.  The  positive  term  as  understood  by  common  sense  and 
ordinary  logic  is  positive  directly  and  definitely,  the  negative 
term  is  positive  indirectly  and  indefinitely,  but  none  the  less 
genuinely.  In  a  later  chapter  on  immediate  inference  I  shall 


as  at  any  rate  capable  of  contributing  some  factor  to  the  ideal  fabric  of 
reality.  But  it  assumes  the  external  shape  of  ignorance,  or  at  least  of 
failure,  and  the  paradox  consists  of  this — that  in  negation  the  work  of 
positive  knowledge  appears  to  be  performed  by  ignorance.  The  contradic- 
tion arises,  as  we  have  seen  other  contradictions  arise,  from  the  adoption  by 
thought  of  a  shape  which  at  best  expresses  it  but  partially,  and  the  reten- 
tion of  that  shape  when  the  aspect  which  it  did  express  has  come  to 
be  dwarfed  by  other  aspects  of  knowledge."  Logic,  I,  293. 
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advance  a  new  interpretation  of  the  ancient  rule  for  distribu- 
tion based  upon  this  distinction  which  I  think  answers  the  much 
debated  question  as  to  the  validity  of  inversion. 

We  here  encounter  the  same  problem  that  confronts  one 
wherever  one  has  to  do  with  the  "relational  way"  of  thinking. 
We  begin  with  what  appears  a  mere  couple,  a  two  in  relation. 
But  the  "endless  fission"  breaks  out  and  we  discover  that  no 
relation  is  purely  diadic.  Relations  are  always  within  as  well  as 
between;  and  while  they  are  explicitly  diadic  they  are  implicitly 
triadic.  In  earlier  paragraphs  we  saw  this  to  be  true  of  the 
relation  between  form  and  matter,  denotation  and  connotation, 
intension  and  extension.  They  are  all  correlatives  having  inde- 
pendent variability  within  some  larger  whole.  Now  this  con- 
ception of  the  essential  triadic  character  of  every  relation  pro- 
vides an  explanation,  I  believe,  for  the  class  of  bare  denials 
which  the  relation  of  affirmation  to  denial  requires.  Every 
object  denotes  a  this  or  a  that,  and  connotes  thisness  and  that- 
ncss.  Now  when  a  this  goes  beyond  itself  for  its  connotation 
and  accepts  that  ness  for  its  meaning,  we  have — stated  most 
abstractly — a  pure  negation,  a  bare  denial.  And  such  abstract 
statement  of  the  problem  I  venture  to  think  is  not  a  mental 
"fiction."  We  have  thus  properly  provided  for  the  outstand- 
ing "rare"  cases  where  the  mind  halts  between  denial  and 
affirmation. 

All  of  this  suggests,  as  Windelband  and  Kant  before  him, 
have  held,  that  there  is  a  third  kind  of  quality  between  affirma- 
tion and  negation,  and  in  a  sense  coordinate  with  them.  Where 
there  is  no  sufficient  positive  ground  for  a  direct  assertion  the 
mind  is  satisfied  with  probable,  indirect  or  negative  grounds. 
But,  furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  every  indictment 
of  the  infinite  judgment,  which  begins,  as  most  criticisms  do, 
with  a  condemnation  of  the  negative  term,  is  an  illogical  pro- 
cedure, for  terms  are  not  the  prior  units  out  of  which  the  judg- 
ment is  constructed.  The  judgment  is  itself  the  unit  of  thought 
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and  the  negative  term  is  derived  by  abstraction,  or  dismember- 
ment of  a  prior  infinite,  or  limitative  judgment.  We  do  not  find 
the  non-8 's  and  the  non-P's  lying  about  ready  made  and  then 
proceed  to  affirmations  or  denials  about  them.  These  negative 
terms  are  the  by-products  of  the  reverse  process.  We  first 
observe  that  P  cannot  be  attributed  to  8  and  state  this  fact  in 
the  negative  judgment  "S  is  not  P."  Whereupon  the  query 
arises,  if  P  can  not  be  attributed  to  S,  what  can  be  ?  In  answer 
to  this  question,  non-P  is  created  and  the  response  is  embodied 
in  the  pseudo-affirmative  judgment  "S  is  non-P."  The  nega- 
tive judgment  "S  is  non-P"  affirms  something  indefinite.  There 
is,  therefore,  abundant  reason  to  assert  with  Lotze  that  the  true 
meaning  of  this  latter  judgment  is  never  available  for  practical 
purposes  until  it  is  restored  to  the  negative  which  was  it  source. 
But  now  it  should  be  observed  that  the  negative  term  non-P 
is  not  truly  indefinite  in  the  sense  of  being  wholly  undefined  or 
unbounded.  In  the  technical  language  of  the  schoolman,  it  is 
always  distributed.  And  if  it  is  genuinely  distributed  we  do 
have  some  knowledge  that  extends  over  the  entire  class  or  else 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  distribution  falls  to  the  ground.  To  say 
that  non-P  is  distributed  is  to  declare  emphatically  that  it  is 
not  entirely  impossible  to  hold  together  the  large  and  apparently 
chaotic  group  of  objects  comprised  in  non-P.  The  fact  of  dis- 
tribution declares  that  there  is  at  bottom  an  essential  homo- 
geneity in  the  group,  and  this  guarantees  the  accuracy  of  all 
the  transformations  in  which  the  negative  term  is  employed 
in  the  various  immediate  inferences.  Obversion,  or  infinita- 
tion,  is  for  this  reason  a  valid  inference.  I  think  no  defender  of 
the  infinite  judgment  has  ever  claimed  that  non-P  can  exist  as 
an  independent  concept.  We  can  not,  it  is  true,  conceive  such 
a  class  of  objects,  that  is,  we  can  form  no  mental  picture  of  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  unintelligible,  but  not  on  that  account  unthink- 
able. We  can  employ  it  both  in  the  theoretical  and  in  practical 
thought  processes.  The  symbolic  logician  makes  rigorous  use 
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of  it  in  his  theoretical  thinking,  and  the  empirical  scientist 
applies  it  continually  in  his  search  for  causal  connections.  The 
scientist  narrows  the  field  in  any  inquiry  by  destroying,  one  by 
one,  the  possibilities  of  his  multiple  hypothesis.  And,  as  I  have 
already  insisted,  each  destruction  of  a  possibility  is  a  positive 
advance  towards  his  goal. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  mind  is  rarely  ever  satisfied  to  remain 
in  the  stage  of  bare  denial.  But  it  is  precisely  these  exceptional 
cases  where  it  does  halt  at  bare  denial,  however  rare  they  may 
be,  that  logic  must  take  into  account.  We  may  ask  two  questions 
here :  ( 1 )  Should  we  at  any  time  be  unable  to  pass  through 
bare  denial  to  denial  with  affirmation,  have  we  made  no  logical 
advance  whatever?  (2)  If  the  infinite  judgment  is  illogical 
and  impractical,  how  can  we  explain  its  persistence  in  thought 
and  language?  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  no  answer 
to  these  questions  to  say  with  Hegel  that  the  infinite  judgment 
is  "idiotic." 

The  history  of  Logic  has  repeatedly  taken  cognizance  of  this 
dilemma  about  negation,  and  yet,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
real  warrant  for  the  disparagement  of  the  infinite  judgment. 
The  modern  critics  provide  the  answer  to  their  criticisms  in 
the  emphasis  that  they  place  upon  the  difference  between  the 
assertion  of  impossibility  and  the  denial  of  necessity.  Absence 
of  a  reason  for  assertion,  it  is  justly  held,  does  not  mean  the 
presence  of  a  reason  for  denial.  To  have  no  opinion  against,  is 
not  the  same  as  to  have  an  opinion  for.  It  is  possible,  is  not  a 
legitimate  inference  from  we  do  not  know  it  to  be  impossible. 
There  is  some  justification  for  the  view  that  there  is  no  middle 
ground  between  affirmation  and  denial — that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  suspended  affirmation.  But  now  whatever  position  we 
take  on  logical  the  problems  here  in  question,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  undeniable  psychological  fact  that  the  mind  may  put  itself 
in  three  different — even  if  not  correlated — attitudes  towards  any 
suggestion.  It  may  not  only  accept  or  reject,  it  may  also  doubt. 
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At  an  election  the  counter  records  the  "ayes"  and  "noes"  and 
also  the  "not  voting."  And  in  Psychology  we  are  told  often 
of  the  indifferent  zone  that  lies  between  the  extremes  in  sensa- 
tion. It  is  an  answer  not  to  the  point  to  say  that  the  state  of 
consciousness  called  indecision  is  decision  not  to  decide.  The 
question  is,  Why  do  we  require  for  Psychology  and  practical 
life  a  threefold  division  and  for  Logic  a  twofold  division  ? 

We  see,  therefore,  that  a  careful  examination  of  these  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  militate  against  the  infinite  judgment 
shows  that  they  are  unfounded.  In  the  first  place  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  infinite  judgment,  in  the  process  of  delimiting 
any  universe  of  discourse,  if  not  the  whole  objective  system,  has 
made  a  distinct  forward  movement.  And  this  step  does  not  have 
to  be  retraced,  that  is  to  say,  a  second  infinite  judgment  in  the 
next  stage  of  division  proceeds  from  where  the  first  left  off.  It 
is  not  like  the  process  of  throwing  a  die  where  each  throw  is 
no  nearer  certainty  than  the  one  before  it.  The  infinite  judg- 
ment is  no  logical  treadmill.  In  theory  it  is  true,  as  Plato  and 
after  him  Kant  said,  that  the  infinite  judgment  subtracts  one 
from  the  infinite  number  of  possibilities,  and  leaves  remaining  an 
infinite  number.  But  in  practice,  the  application  of  successive 
infinite  judgments  does  very  rapidly  reduce  the  total  sphere. 
Only  half  a  dozen  steps  are  needed  in  the  Tree  of  Porphyry 
to  pass  from  a  summum  genus  to  a  very  definite  infima  species. 
A  practical  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  successive 
infinite  judgments  will  narrow  a  field  of  inquiry  is  found  in 
the  familiar  parlor  game  of  "twenty  questions."  Here  one 
person  undertakes  to  perform  the  apparently  impossible  feat 
of  telling  what  another  is  thinking  about  by  asking  him  twenty 
questions  to  be  answered  only  by  yes  or  no.  This  is  often 
accomplished  with  surprising  swiftness. 

All  the  so-called  negative  results  in  the  experimental  work 
of  scientific  laboratories  may  be  expressed  in  each  instance  in 
the  form  of  an  infinite  judgment ;  and  these  negative  results  are 
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surely  not  without  value.  The  scientist  assumes  that  the  object 
of  his  search  will  be  found  in  a  certain  field,  but  after  laborious 
investigation  discovers  that  he  has  set  up  a  false  hypothesis,  and 
must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  under 
investigation.  He  registers  this  fact  in  the  infinite  judgment, 
"S  is  non-P."  And  he  intends  that  the  judgment  shall  be 
genuinely  affirmative,  for  he  knows  that  the  phenomenon  must 
have  a  cause.  The  clearing  of  the  field  by  the  destruction  of 
false  hypothesis  is  not  idle.  The  scientist  never  hesitates  to 
publish  his  ' '  failures  to  find ' '  for  the  guidance  of  fellow  workers 
in  the  same  field.  A  negative  Baedecker  (if  one  dared  to  print 
such  a  guide  book)  which  told  tourists  where  not  to  go,  might 
be  more  useful  than  the  positive  form.  It  would  permit  of  real 
discoveries  by  the  independent  seeker. 

Ill 

The  symbolic  logicians  have  pointed  out  the  significant  fact, 
that  the  term  P  is  no  more  indefinite  than  the  term  non-P.  Why 
should  we  think  that  the  objects  that  compose  the  class  P  are 
any  more  homogeneous  than  those  of  the  class  non-P f  The 
belief  that  one  of  these  classes  is  small  and  homogeneous  and 
the  other  large  and  heterogeneous  is  an  idea  that  is  thrust  in 
from  without.  Granted  that  the  members  of  the  class  non-P 
have  nothing  in  common  save  the  absence  of  S,  this  does  not 
make  them  a  less  coherent  group  than  the  class  P.  Non-P  is, 
indeed,  the  contradictory  or  negative  of  P,  but  in  Formal  Logic 
either  of  the  two  terms  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  contra- 
dictories may  be  taken  as  the  positive  and  the  other  as  the  nega- 
tive. For  example,  a  powerful  social,  political  or  religious  move- 
ment often  grows  from  small  beginnings  when  its  adherents  were 
described  by  some  negative  word.  The  Anti-Saloon  party  in  some 
prohibition  communities  is  overwhelmingly  large,  positive  and 
coherent.  The  fundamental  fact  with  which  Formal  Logic  is  con- 
cerned is  that  the  two  classes  P  and  non-P  are  mutually  exclusive 
and  together  comprise  the  whole  universe  of  thinkable  entities. 
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Symbolic  logicians  have  also  said  that  Kant's  threefold 
classification  of  propositions  into  positive,  negative  and  infinite 
has  no  theoretic  defense ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  practical 
differences  of  meaning.  The  three  forms  "S  is  P,"  "8  is  not 
P,"  and  8  is  non-P  have  their  origin  not  in  any  strict  doctrine 
of  negation,  but  in  the  practical  convention  of  something  less 
than  complete  negation,  namely,  opposition.  In  all  those  judg- 
ments in  which  the  predicate  is  regarded  as  an  attribute,  it  is 
for  practical  purposes  quite  sufficient  to  use  opposites,  that  is, 
terms  which  mutually  exclude  each  other,  as  do  contradictories, 
but  which  do  not  together  include  the  entire  universe  of  think- 
able objects.  The  class  of  infinite  judgments  is  a  concession  to 
contrary  negation,  and  to  the  attributive  view  of  predication. 
And  this  view,  as  I  have  already  tried  to  show,  is  merely  a  neces- 
sary stage  on  the  way  to  the  class  view  of  Symbolic  Logic. 

It  has  often  been  maintained  that  the  assertion  of  a  mere 
distinction,  that  is,  an  assertion  of  differences  in  degree  is  no 
assertion.  This  is  only  partly  true.  The  common  definition  of 
negative  or  contradictory  terms,  that  they  are  two  terms  that 
are  mutually  exclusive  and  that  together  exhaust  the  entire 
universe  of  thinkable  things,  needs  some  qualification.  They  are 
totally  different,  the  definition  says,  that  is,  different  in  kind. 
Now  this  distinction  between  differences  in  degree  and  differ- 
ences in  kind  is  one  which  Logic  has  always  regarded  as  of  the 
deepest  significance.  But  what,  we  may  ask,  is  the  criterion 
of  this  distinction  between  the  differences  in  degree  and  the 
differences  in  kind?  Entities  which  are  different  in  kind  must 
after  all  have  something  in  common.  They  must  belong  to  the 
same  universe  of  thought  somewhere,  otherwise  they  would  have 
ceased  to  be  two  and  would  have  become  nothing.  The  Hegelian 
criticism  of  the  Aristotelian  Law  of  Contradiction  is  just. 
Where  there  is  a  distinction  there  must  be  at  least  one  principle 
of  unification.  Only  one  thing  can  both  be  and  not  be,  namely, 
nothing. 
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While  A  and  non-A  are  different  in  kind,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  that  which  differentiates  one  of  these  conceptions  from  the 
other  is  not  an  intrinsic  principle.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  two  conceptions  which  can  tell  us  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  principle  of  this  division  is 
always  extrinsic,  that  is,  it  lies  in  the  purpose  of  the  thinker. 
Every  dichotomous  division  is  made  in  the  interest  of  an  external 
need.  Without  such  an  extrinsic  point  of  departure  we  should 
pass  from  A  to  non-A  by  imperceptible  gradations  within  the 
same  qualitative  sphere.  However  far  apart  we  place  A  and 
non-A,  they  will  have  something  in  common,  otherwise  they 
could  not  be  thought  together.  The  same  norm  that  defines  A 
will  also  define  non-A. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  NATURE  OF  INFERENCE 

I 

The  dictionaries  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  score  or 
more  of  synonyms  to  cover  the  many  uses  of  the  word  inference 
by  philosophers  and  laymen.1 

Logicians  have  not  been  so  much  concerned  with  the  ambiguity 
in  the  word,  as  with  the  contradictions  that  seem  to  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  process  of  inference  itself.  Aristotle,  very  early 
in  his  thinking  about  the  fundamental  problems  of  Logic,  dis- 
covered the  paradox  in  all  judgment.  No  term,  it  seems,  can 
be  truly  predicated  of  another  term;  it  can  only  be  predicated 
of  itself.  The  only  true  propositions  are  the  identical  propositions. 
You  can  not  truthfully  affirm  that  "A  is  B,"  but  only  that 
"A  is  A."  This  dilemma  arises  then,  in  saying  "A  is  B,"  you 
predicate  what  the  object  A  is  not,  and  you  therefore  speak 
falsely;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  say  "A  is  A/'  you  indeed 
predicate  what  it  is,  but  you  say  nothing  and  the  judgment  is 
idle.  So  thought  vibrates  between  the  extremes  of  tautology 
and  falsity;  apparently  with  no  possibility  of  a  resting  place 
between  the  two. 

Now  while  the  modern  logicians  profess  to  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  this  ancient  dilemma  they  define  inference  in  ways 


1  Some  of  the  dictionary  synonyms  of  inference  are:  analysis,  anti- 
cipation, argument,  argumentation,  assay,  assent,  assumption,  conclusion, 
conjecture,  conviction,  corollary,  criterion,  decision,  deduction,  demonstra- 
tion, dilemma,  discovery,  clench,  enthymeme,  examination,  experiment, 
experimentation,  finding,  forecast,  generalization,  guess,  hypothesis,  illa- 
tion, induction,  inquiry,  investigation,  judgment,  lemma,  moral,  persua- 
sion, porism,  prediction,  prevision,  presumption,  probation,  prognostica- 
tion, proof,  ratiocination,  reasoning,  research,  sifting,  surmise,  test, 
theorem,  verdict. 
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that  show  they  have  for  the  most  part  ignored  the  paradox. 
The  conclusion  in  any  inference,  mediate  or  immediate,  we  are 
told  in  varying  language  must  be  another,  or  a  new,  or  a  differ- 
ent, or  a  fresh  proposition.  But  we  find  few  serious  attempts 
to  define  otherness,  newness  or  difference.  Again  we  are  told 
that  inference  is  the  "explication  of  implications,"  or  the 
' '  passage  from  one  fact  to  another  " ;  it  must  be  ' '  more  than  vain 
repetition."  Or  it  is  the  "supporting  of  a  judgment  by  its 
reasons,"  the  "discovery  of  necessary  connections,"  "combining 
of  two  premises  so  as  to  cause  a  consequent  conclusion,  or  "draw- 
ing a  conclusion  from  premises. ' '  And  again  none  of  the  essen- 
tial words  are  clearly  defined.  The  writers  often  confess  that 
they  are  employing  the  significant  words  of  their  definition  in 
' '  new ' '  ways,  that  the  meanings  that  they  attach  to  them  are  not 
in  conformity  with  ordinary  human  usage.  Hobhouse  suggests 
that  there  is  something  unusual  in  his  use  of  the  word  "new," 
by  continually  writing  it  with  quotations. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  several  of  the  typical  definitions 
of  inference;  to  show  how  they  reveal  in  varying  degrees  the 
' '  circle  in  defining. ' '  Adamson  says : 

Inference  is  that  mental  operation  which  proceeds  by  combining  two 
premises  so  as  to  cause  a  consequent  conclusion.  Some  suppose  that  we 
may  infer  from  one  premise  by  a  so-called  "immediate  inference."  But 
one  premise  can  only  reproduce  itself  in  another  form,  e.g.,  all  men  are 
some  animals;  therefore  some  animals  are  men.  It  requires  the  combina- 
tion of  at  least  two  premises  to  infer  a  conclusion  different  from  both.2 

Later  we  shall  examine  this  view  that  rejects  the  immediate 
inference.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  point  out  that  the  expression 
"to  cause  a  consequent  conclusion"  is  ambiguous,  redundant, 
and  inclusive.  It  tells  us  only,  at  best,  that  an  inference  is  an 
inference.  And  this  circle  in  defining  lurks  in  all  the  other  defini- 
tions. According  to  Joseph : 


2  Ency.  Brit.  XVI,  879. 
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Inference  is  a  process  of  thought  which,  starting  with  one  or  more 
judgements,  ends  with  another  judgement  made  necessary  by  the  former. 
The  latter,  which  in  relation  to  the  judgement  or  judgements  from  which 
the  process  starts  is  called  conclusion,  which  must  in  comparison  with 
them  be  a  neiv  judgement;  to  repeat  in  fresh  words  our  original  statement 
is  not  inference,  any  more  than  translation  is  inference.  For  the  most 
part  a  new  judgement  is  only  got  by  putting  together  two  judgements, 
and,  as  it  were,  extracting  what  they  yield.  But  there  are  a  few  con- 
clusions which  we  appear  to  draw,  not  from  any  "putting  together"  of 
two  judgements  but  simply  from  the  relation  to  one  another  by  putting 
together  of  the  terms  in  one  judgment.  This  is  called  immediate  infer- 
ence.3 

Welton's  definition  reads:  "Inference  or  reasoning  is  the 
process  by  which  we  pass  from  affirming  one  or  more  propositions 
to  another  different  judgment  which  we  make  as  the  necessary 
result  of  accepting  the  first. ' '  Also,  ' '  Conclusion  states  the  orig- 
inal truth  in  a  new  form. '  '4  And  again,  ' '  Inference  or  reasoning 
is  the  deriving  of  one  truth  from  another.  By  this  is  meant 
that  the  new  judgment  is  accepted  as  true  because,  and  in  so 
far  as,  the  validity  of  the  judgment  from  which  it  is  derived  is 
accepted."5  Bosanquet's  much  discussed  definition  is,  "Mediate 
judgment  or  inference  is  the  indirect  reference  to  reality  of 
differences  within  a  universal  by  means  of  the  exhibition  of  this 
universal  in  differences  directly  referred  to  reality."6  Miss 
Jones  says,  "One  proposition  is  an  inference  from  another,  or 
others,  when  the  assertion  of  the  former  is  justified  by  the  latter 
and  latter  is,  in  some  respect  different  from  the  former."7 
Windelband  insists  that  "Inference  is  nothing  else  than  a  way  of 
establishing  judgments,  and  is  indeed  a  judgment  by  means  of 
judgment."8  This  definition  is  satisfactory  until  we  come  to  see 
that  the  whole  question  at  issue  is  just  the  meaning  of  this 


a  Introduction  to  Logic  (Oxford,  Clarendon,  1906),  p.  209. 

*  Manual  of  Logic  (London,  Olive,  1891),  V,  24. 

s  Ibid.,  I,  256. 

«  Logic,  I,  4. 

?  Jones,  E.  E.  C.,  Elements  of  Logic  (Edinburgh,  Clarke,  1890),  p.  139. 

s  Ency.  Philos.  Sci.,  I,  27. 
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process  of  "establishing"  judgments.  Inference  has  very  often 
been  described  as  the  extracting  from  a  proposition  of  its  implied 
meanings,  or  the  explication  of  implications.  But  here  we  have 
again  a  petitio,  for  this  description  presupposes  the  definition  of 
explication  and  implication.  The  symbolic  logicians  have  recogn- 
ized this  inevitable  circle  and  have  for  the  most  part  frankly 
accepted  among  their  indefinable  notions  the  notion  of  impli- 
cation.9 

One  of  the  commonest  of  all  the  vague  words  which  we  are 
tempted  to  employ  in  the  definition  of  inference  is  the  word 
virtually.  Many  writers  say,  that  if  the  premise  in  an  inference 
only  virtually  contains  the  conclusion,  then,  when  the  conclu- 
sion is  "drawn  from"  or  "extracted  from"  the  premise,  the 
"new"  judgment  at  which  we  arrive  will  be  both  a  different 
way  of  viewing  and  a  different  way  of  expressing  the  same 
truth.  As  a  typical  illustration  of  an  account  of  inference  which 
employs  several  of  these  ambiguous  wrords  I  cite  the  following 
from  Joseph:  "In  all  inference  there  must  be  some  movement 
of  thought ;  we  must  conclude  with  something  not  quite  the  same 
as  what  we  started  with ;  though  the  obviousness  of  the  infer- 
ence is  no  ground  for  denying  that  it  is  inference."10  This 
activity  of  thought  as  it  passes  on  to  a  "fresh"  point  of  view, 
this  step  which  it  takes  as  it  clothes  itself  in  a  "new"  form,  is 
an  inference.  But  such  an  account  I  am  inclined  to  think  does 
not  get  to  the  center  of  the  difficulty.  It  has  solved  the  problem 
by  translating  it  into  a  new  form.  The  vital  question  is,  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  judgment  that  is  actually  and  one 
that  is  only  virtually  contained  in  the  premise?  Again  we  may 
ask,  What  have  we  added  to  the  ' '  old ' '  when  we  say  that  thought 
has  been  "active"  in  "stepping"  to  the  new  point  of  view? 


»  e.g.  Russell  says:  "A  definition  of  implication  is  quite  impossible. 
If  p  implies  q,  then  if  p  is  true  q  is  true,  i.e.,  p  's  truth  implies  q  's  truth ; 
also  if  q  is  false  p  is  false,  i.e.,  q's  falsehood  implies  p's  falsehood.  Thus 
truth  and  falsehood  give  us  merely  new  implications,  not  a  definition  of 
implication."  Principles  of  Mathematics,  p.  14. 

10  Introduction  to  Logic,  p.  217. 
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When  is  the  change  not  a  step  ?  It  is  said,  that  the  obviousness 
of  the  step  is  no  objection  to  calling  it  an  inference.  And  again, 
we  have  on  our  hands  the  word  obvious  which  is  quite  as  vague 
as  virtually,  new,  old  or  fresh.  Since  inference  is  not  really  a 
transition  in  time,  it  is  evident  that  a  conclusion  will  not  lose  its 
character  as  inference  as  soon  as  it  becomes  obvious.  Inference 
involves  discovery  but  it  does  not  cease  to  be  inference  when 
(the  discovery  having  been  made)  thought  vindicates  the  infer- 
ence by  proof.  As  Bosanquet  has  so  well  said,  "Discovery  with- 
out proof  is  conjecture;  an  element  of  proof  is  needed  to  con- 
stitute inference,  and  indeed  to  constitute  discovery.  The  activ- 
ity of  inference  cannot  be  identified  with  the  perception  of 
something  new.  It  is  quite  a  normal  occurrence  that  the  ele- 
ments which  are  indirectly  referred  to  reality  should  also  be 
directly  referred  to  reality."11 

Hobhouse  says :  ' '  Any  assertion  is  '  new '  ( as  compared  with 
some  other)  as  long  as  the  two  contents  are  in  any  way  distinct. 
Whatever  the  real  inseparability  of  the  facts,  as  long  as  they  are 
distinct  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  to  make  a  new 
assertion."12  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Hobhouse  has  not  reached 
the  central  issue  either.  To  define  the  "new"  as  that  which  is 
"in  any  way  distinct"  is  hardly  satisfactory.  We  are  at  once 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  showing  how  two  contents  may 
be  regarded  as  distinct  if  they  have,  as  he  declares,  a  real  insepa- 
rability. In  all  his  discussions  of  the  nature  of  thinking,  Hob- 
house  has  quite  consistently  maintained  that  it  is  the  primary 
function  of  inference  to  reach  "new"  facts.  But  in  the  last 
analysis,  by  "new"  facts  he  means  those  which  have  not  been 
presented  to  the  mind  in  any  previous  sense  perception  or  act 
of  memory.  But  the  past  is  connected  with  the  present  by  a 
continuous  tie;  therefore  predication,  which  ahvays  passes  be- 
yond the  present,  can  not  be  truly  novel.  Every  theory  of  infer- 


11  Logic,  II,  8. 

12  Hobhouse,  Theory  of  Knowledge  (London,  Methuen,  1896),  p.  216. 
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ence  must  finally  go  back  to  the  world-old  Platonic  Doctrine  of 
Recollection.  Inference  is  the  process  of  discovering  what  we 
already  logically  possess  but  did  not  observe  that  we  possessed 
until  we  psychologically  came  upon  it. 

If  consensus  of  opinion  may  be  taken  as  a  warrant  for  the 
assertion,  the  modern  discussions  as  to  the  nature  of  inference 
have  shown  that  it  must  be  more  than  direct  apprehension,  or 
immediate  experience.  Welton  says,  "Inference  involves  'mental 
process/  "  and  with  this  others,  for  example  Joseph,  agree. 
They  declare  that  in  all  inference  there  must  be  some  "move- 
ment of  thought. ' '  But  here  again  are  we  not  begging  the  whole 
question?  How  shall  we  decide  when  and  in  what  way  thought 
has  moved?  What  is  to  distinguish  between  a  mental  process 
which  yields  an  inference  and  that  state  of  consciousness  which 
is  not  a  process  and  which  is  therefore  characterized  as  bare 
tautology.  I  confess  that  often  in  these  pages  I  have  myself  had 
to  resort  to  the  expression  "movement  of  thought,"  but  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  these  words  are  meaningless  unless  they 
involve  a  reciprocating  process — forward  and  backward,  analytic 
and  synthetic.  The  paradox  of  inference  does  not  disappear 
when  (as  some  writers  seem  to  think)  we  attach  adjectives  to 
the  terms,  old  and  new,  to  the  inference  and  the  inferend.  We 
are  told  that  the  conclusion  of  an  inference  must  not  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  old — that  there  must  be  genuine  novelty.  But 
this  does  not  dissolve  the  paradox.  Any  tautology  is  bare 
tautology  and  any  novelty  is  genuine  novelty. 

The  objection  which  Mill,  and  after  him,  Adamson  and  others 
have  raised  against  the  immediate  inferences,  namely,  that  there 
is  in  the  conclusion  no  "new"  truth,  will  hold  also  against 
mediate  inferences  and  even  against  induction.  The  attempt  to 
regard  induction  as  different  in  kind  from  deduction  breaks 
down  under  the  weight  of  its  own  inherent  self-contradiction. 
The  logician  who  offers  a  theory  of  induction  that  attempts  the 
self -vindication  of  its  own  processes  has  on  his  hands  this 
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dilemma :  either  he  tacitly  presupposes  the  universal  truths  and 
hence  his  method  is  not  their  sole  source,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  remain  unproved  because  his  method  is  confessedly  a  method 
of  probability  only.  The  syllogism,  as  was  pointed  out  by  its 
earliest  critics,  is  indeed  incompetent  to  supply  its  own  premises. 
But  now,  when  induction  steps  in  to  furnish  deduction  with 
these  universal  truths  for  its  premises,  it  is  shackled  by  the  same 
fetters  from  which  it  proposes  to  relieve  deduction.  Induction 
is  itself  a  process  of  reasoning  from  premises,  and  must  obey  the 
fundamental  law  which  governs  deduction ;  the  conclusion  is  true 
only  if  the  premises  are  true.  In  a  commendable,  fraternal  spirit, 
induction  would  remove  the  "mote"  from  its  brother's  eye,  dis- 
regarding the  "beam"  in  its  own.  The  symbolic  logicians  are 
right,  in  my  opinion,  in  their  criticism  of  induction.13 

II 

The  dictionaries,  and  many  of  the  ordinary  textbooks  in 
Logic  have  defined  inference  in  terms  of  judgment  and  judg- 
ment in  terms  of  inference  without  recognizing  or  confessing  the 
"circle."  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  recent  writers,  to 
establish  either  a  temporal  or  a  logical  priority  in  favor  of  one 
or  the  other.  Such  discussions  have  generally  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  each  of  these  functions  may  be  taken  either  as 
chronologically  or  logically  prior  to  the  other.  In  attempting 
to  distinguish  between  judgment  and  inference,  we  find  that  the 
ambiguity  between  these  two  words  has  made  it  possible  for  one 
writer  to  make  inference  prior  to  judgment  while  another  makes 
judgment  prior  to  inference.  Both  judgment  and  inference  as 


!3  Cf.  Eussell,  Principles  of  Mathematics,  p.  11.  "What  is  called  induc- 
tion appears  to  me  to  be  either  disguised  deduction  or  a  method  of  mak- 
ing plausible  guesses."  Also  Shearman,  Scope  of  Formal  Logic  (London, 
1911),  p.  xiv.  "In  so  far  as  such  studies  set  forth  methods  of  proof 
the  studies  are  formal  in  character,  and  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  matters 
that  are  preliminary  to  the  application  of  proof,  thev  are  not  Logic 
at  all." 
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conscious  processes  pass  through  various  stages  of  development. 
When  we  take  inference  at  its  early,  rudimentary  and  uncon- 
scious beginning,  we  shall  find  it  of  a  lower  order  than  judgment, 
if  at  the  same  time  judgment  is  taken  at  the  highest  stage  of  its 
development.  And  on  the  other  hand  primitive  judgment  is 
needed  as  a  prerequisite  for  overt  inference.  Judgment  is  the 
lower  limit  of  inference  and  inference  is  the  upper  limit  of  judg- 
ment ;  that  is  to  say,  in  judgment  the  given  fact,  the  process  of 
its  justification,  and  the  product  are  merged  into  a  single  state- 
ment. 

Bradley  has  made  the  difference  between  inference  and  judg- 
ment depend  upon  the  directness  or  indirectness  of  the  reference 
of  the  predicate  to  reality.  He  has  defined  judgment  as  the 
direct  reference  of  a  content  to  reality  and  inference  as  the 
indirect  reference  of  a  content  to  reality.  This  is  a  distinction 
that  at  first  sight  seems  very  clear.  But  we  soon  discover  that 
we  have  only  postponed  the  difficulty  and  have  stated  the  orig- 
inal question  in  a  new  form.  When  we  pursue  our  analysis  into 
the  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  we  seem  soon  to  be 
lost  in  another  maze  of  bewildering  perplexities.  The  essence 
of  Bradley 's  doctrine  is  that  whenever,  on  the  strength  of  what 
we  know  about  a  this,  we  make  an  assertion  about  a  that,  we  are 
inferring.  But  as  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter,  there  is  no 
distinct  and  intelligible  line  of  separation  between  the  this  and 
the  that.  The  whole  theory  hinges  again  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  explicit  and  implicit  which  is  not  a  distinction  in 
the  form,  but  only  in  the  matter  of  thought.  However,  I  believe 
the  "circle"  is  less  objectionable  in  Bradley 's  way  of  distinguish- 
ing between  judgment  and  inference  than  in  any  other. 

Every  judgment  when  called  upon  to  exhibit  its  reasons 
develops  into  an  inference.  This  statement  does  not  refer  to  the 
inductive  process  of  establishing  the  universal  propositions  that 
are  required  for  deduction.  We  have  seen  that  judgment  begins 
its  existence  when  it  is  observed  that  the  predicate  might  have 
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been  something  else.  Now  in  order  to  cause  the  judgment  to 
become  conscious  of  its  reasons  we  have  merely  to  hold  in  thought 
a  suggested  contradictory  predicate  as  a  substitute  for  the  predi- 
cate actually  found  in  the  judgment.  This  actual  predicate,  in 
the  process  of  rejecting  the  possible  predicate,  vindicates  itself 
with  a  because.  Thus  the  judgment  "S  is  P"  expands  into  the 
following  disjunctive  inference:  "8  is  either  P  or  non-P,"  but 
for  such  and  such  reasons  "S  cannot  be  non-P,"  therefore  "S  is 
P."  Moreover,  this  fact  that  judgment  vindicates  itself  by 
enlarging  into  an  inference  is  another  way  of  stating  the  general 
idealistic  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  a  system  of  parts  so  inter- 
related that  the  whole  may  be  unravelled  from  whatever  point 
we  begin. 

As  Hobhouse  and  others  have  said,  there  is  no  psychological 
evidence  that  inference  is  developed  among  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness later  than  judgment,  or  that  it  in  any  way  makes  use 
of  the  completed  process  of  a  prior  judgment.  As  soon  as  the 
object  is  presented  to  the  mind  it  is  stimulated  not  only  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  fact  itself  but  also  to  compare  it,  to  notice  its 
position  in  the  system  of  facts.  From  simple  apprehension, 
through  conception  and  judgment,  to  inference,  the  process  is 
one  undivided  whole.  Both  inference  and  judgment  start  with 
something  given.  Each  represents  a  particular  way  that  the 
mind  has  of  reacting  upon  this  datum.  Judgment  begins  with 
terms  which  it  either  analyses  or  combines.  The  inference  begins 
with  propositions  which  it  likewise  analyses  or  combines.  They 
differ  merely  in  the  character  of  the  material  upon  which  they 
operate,  and  consequently  may  be  said  to  differ  not  at  all,  or  to 
differ  merely  in  degree.  In  the  one  case  the  difference  between 
the  datum  and  the  conclusion  is  explicit  and  in  the  other  it  is 
more  or  less  implicit.  Although  they  are  inseparable  aspects  of 
one  mental  fact,  nevertheless  explicit  judgment  comes  into  con- 
sciousness before  explicit  inference.  Here,  again,  we  have  an 
illustration  of  that  universal  law  in  the  evolution  of  thought, 
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namely,  that  we  become  aware  of  the  concrete  result  or  product 
first,  and  the  process  or  law  later. 

A  casual  examination  of  any  instance  of  "I  think"  reveals 
both  a  forward  and  a  backward  movement  of  thought.  The  one 
movement  is  from  premises  forward  to  conclusion,  the  other  from 
conclusion  back  to  premises  or  "reasons."  In  the  former  case 
we  say  "M  is  P  and  8  is  M,  hence,  therefore,  or  consequently  S 
is  P."  This  is  commonly  called  inference.  In  the  other  we  say 
"S  is  P"  because,  for  or  since  "M  is  P"  and  "8  is  M."  This 
is  proof  or  demonstration.  In  discussing  the  nature  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  previously,  I  urged  the  importance  of  viewing 
these  two  movements  as  inseparably  correlated  aspects  of  any 
complete  living  thought.  And  again  in  the  matter  of  the  relation 
of  inference  and  proof,  both  are  always  found  together.  There 
is  never  a  forward  movement  of  thought,  that  can  know  itself 
to  be  a  genuine  forward  movement,  if  it  does  not  always  feel 
at  its  center  its  own  latent  backward  movement.  There  is  no 
inference — no  true  discovery — without  proof.  A  discovery  that 
is  bereft  of  this  validating  backward  movement  would  be  pure 
adventure  (if  that  were  possible).  But  now,  analytic  attention 
to  the  thought  process  always  finds  one  of  these  movements  more 
prominent  than  the  other.  We  might  employ  the  word  reason 
to  denote  the  combined  forward  and  backward  movement  in  its 
logical  totality.  Then  the  word  inference  might  stand  for  the 
process  of  attaining  a  belief  and  proof  for  the  process  of  sup- 
porting the  belief. 

The  real  problem  at  issue  in  immediate  inference  is  not  the 
determination  of  the  precise  limits  which  any  judgment  places 
upon  the  various  movements  or  aspects  of  its  meaning.  This  is 
transformation  or  what  Bosanquet  has  called  "interpretative 
inference";  it  is  the  determination  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the 
predicate  may  be  referred  directly  to  the  subject.  "Substantial 
inference"  we  have  when  we  pass  from  one  content  or  relation 
to  another  indirectly.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a 
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direct  and  an  indirect  reference  to  reality.  The  difference  is 
between  what  we  see  and  what  we  do  not  see,  but  what  we  might 
see  from  another  point  of  view.  And  this  is  not  a  distinction 
that  depends  upon  obviousness  or  immediacy  in  their  ordinary 
meaning.  Inference  is  a  process  which  changes  our  power  of 
perceiving  the  object.  DeMorgan  remarks  that  "inference  does 
not  give  us  more  than  there  was  there  before,  but  it  may  make 
us  see  more  than  we  saw  before."  The  perfect  mind  makes  no 
distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  reference  to  reality.  It 
is  not  obliged  to  say,  "The  facts  present  are  thus  and  thus, 
therefore  I  should  infer  that  facts  not  present  are  thus  and 
thus.  (Omniscience  does  not  have  to  compare  facts  in  order  to 
know  them.)  It  has  what  might  be  called  a  unito-multiple  point 
of  view,  from  which  the  difference  between  the  direct  and  the 
indirect  insight  disappears.  It  does  not  have  to  run  around  an 
object  to  see  how  it  looks  on  the  other  side ;  it  sees  both  sides  at 
once. 

Ill 

The  attacks  on  Formal  Logic  invariably  proceed  upon  a  mis- 
taken understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  idealist  thinks 
of  the  relation  between  form  and  matter.  Since  Hegel,  many 
logicians  have  reaffirmed  his  doctrine  of  the  essential  correlativ- 
ity  of  these  two  aspects  of  reality.  We  have  come  to  see  that 
form  and  matter  do  not  exist  separately,  nor  can  they  even  be 
considered  entirely  apart  from  each  other.  We  should  not  think 
of  them  as  we  think  of  the  seal  and  the  wax  in  the  classic  illus- 
tration of  form  and  matter.  And  yet  we  may  speak  of  the  form 
of  reasoning  as  being  different  from  its  matter,  without  con- 
tradiction. In  truth,  while  there  is  no  final  and  complete  sepa- 
ration of  matter  from  form,  there  is  yet  a  difference  amounting 
to  a  relative  distinction.  Although  the  two  are  not  a  separated 
twain,  they  are  nevertheless  separable.  They  are,  in  fact,  inde- 
pendent variables  within  their  correlation.  The  mathematician 
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has  to  deal  often  with  such  binary  systems  of  independent 
variables.  In  the  world  of  sensory  facts,  too,  we  frequently  find 
one  and  the  same  form  encompassing  a  variety  of  contents  at 
different  times  and  places,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  con- 
tent manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Moreover  the  inde- 
pendent variability  goes  so  far,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  as  to 
permit  the  one  to  pass  into  the  other.  What  is  form  in  one  rela- 
tion becomes  matter  in  another  relation.  This  latter  truth  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
theory  of  thought  that  in  current  discussion  calls  itself  dynamic 
idealism. 

The  serious  question  for  Formal  Logic  is  whether,  in  this 
correlation,  we  can  ever  escape  the  necessity  of  defining  each  by 
the  other.  There  are  many  such  circular  definitions;  for 
example,  form  is  that  which  remains  permanent  when  the  matter 
changes  and  matter  is  that  which  remains  permanent  when  form 
changes.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  all  reasoning  is  in  the 
last  analysis  circular,  that  no  definition  can  escape  the  indict- 
ment of  begging  the  question.  But  whatever  position  one  may 
take  on  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  transcending 
reciprocal  relations  in  definition  and  description,  we  may  yet 
maintain  that  thought  itself  does  pass  from  thesis  to  antithesis 
and  thence  to  synthesis,  although  language  may  lag  behind.  The 
third  stage  of  genuine  synthesis,  that  is,  the  synthesis  that  does 
not  itself  in  turn  require  an  antithesis,  must  elude  logical  defini- 
tion. Here  it  may  be  said  is  an  instance  of  a  judgment  that  has 
no  exact  counterpart  in  the  realm  of  propositions;  vocabulary 
has  not  followed  thought.  Now  the  thought  which  reconciles 
the  contrasting  correlation  of  form  and  matter  can  only  be 
described  by  again  employing  the  word,  form.  The  Real  Logic — 
the  contemned  Logic  Hberhaupt — would  be  concerned  with  this 
form.  This  is  what  idealism  has  always  meant  by  the  synthesis 
of  opposites  in  higher  unities.  It  has  not  meant,  for  example, 
that  good  is  bad,  or  that  past  is  present,  etc.,  but  that  these 
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correlatives  have  something  in  common.  In  like  manner  there 
must  be  something  in  common  between  the  form  and  matter  of 
thought.14  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  here  reaffirm- 
ing the  very  old  view  that  the  form  is  always  the  constant  and 
the  matter  the  changing  characteristic.  As  I  have  just  said  the 
form  may  change  and  the  matter  remain  fixed,  or  the  matter  may 
change  and  the  form  remain  fixed,  or  finally  both  form  and  mat- 
ter may  vary.  A  wave,  for  instance,  at  no  two  moments  of  its 
life  history  has  either  the  same  form  or  the  same  content.  Yet 
the  wave  unquestionably  has  an  identity  that  persists  amidst  its 
changing  form  and  matter.  It  is  an  individual  because  it  is  the 
object  of  a  will-attitude. 

Since  the  time  of  the  great  Stagirite,  logic  has  been  looked  at 
under  two  aspects:  (1)  real  logic,  (2)  formal  logic.  Both  of 
these  expressions  are  full  of  ambiguities — ambiguities  that  are, 
however,  hardly  avoidable.  Real  Logic  deals  with  the  problem 
of  correspondence,  Formal  Logic  with  the  problem  of  consistency. 
The  truth  of  correspondence  joined  with  the  truth  of  consistency 
constitute  total  reasonableness.  The  question  at  issue  is  whether 
these  two  aspects  enter  into  total  reasonableness  in  different 
degrees  of  importance.  Can  the  question  of  coherence  be 
divorced  from,  the  question  of  correspondence?  Is  correspond- 
ence, at  last,  a  kind  of  coherence?  These  two  main  senses  in 
which  we  may  speak  of  the  validity  of  thought,  have  been  the 
pivotal  points  around  which  the  recent  discussions  regarding  the 
nature  of  inference  have  revolved.  The  Instrumental  Logic  of 
today  denies  that  there  are  these  two  aspects ;  it  dispenses  entirely 
with  the  ontological  problem.  Idealism  has  always  insisted  on 


i*  Windelband  has  clearly  recognized  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
between  these  two  points  of  view.  ' '  The  two  kinds  of  categories  may  be 
distinguished  as  transcendent  and  immanent  in  their  relation  to  truth ;  so 
that  I  would  say  that  the  constitutive  categories  are  existential  and  the 
reflective  are  valid.  It  is  the  final  task  of  the  system  of  categories  to 
reunite  the  two  divided  series  and  to  discover  the  forms  of  thought  in  which 
the  two  fundamental  categories,  the  valid  and  the  existential,  are  combined 
into  a  unity. ' '  Ency.  Pkilos.  Sci.,  I,  35. 
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the  distinction  between  the  ontological  and  the  epistemological 
problem,  even  when  (as  in  the  case  of  Hegel)  it  asserts  that 
Denkenlehre  ist  auch  Seinlehre.  It  declares  that  the  relation  of 
thought  to  reality  is  a  real  problem,  and  that  the  recent  attempts 
to  solve  it  by  saying  that  there  is  no  such  problem  or  by  asserting 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence,  is  a  profound  error 

The  question,  "Is  this  particular  instance  of  reasoning 
accurate  ? "  is  at  heart,  always  a  duplex  question.  Although  for 
practical  purposes  we  may  ignore  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
aspects,  rigorous  thought  demands  that  we  make  the  distinction. 
We  may  have  had  in  mind  to  ask  whether  the  inference  is  itself 
a  manner  of  Being — whether  we  have  laid  hold  of  the  real  nature 
of  things  through  this  mental  operation.  In  the  second  aspect 
of  the  duplex  question,  we  disregard  coincidence  with  reality 
entirely;  we  wish  merely  to  know  if  our  conclusion  does  follow 
from  the  premises  in  accordance  with  non-contradictory  princi- 
ples. In  the  face  of  all  these  recent  indictments  we  still  declare 
that  Formal  Logic  is  the  science  of  that  part  of  reason  which 
is  concerned  not  with  total  reality  and  complete  reasonableness 
but  with  the  truth  which  is  contained  in  consistency.  Consist- 
ency is  a  part  of  truth,  necessarily,  but  it  is  only  a  minor  part. 

The  form  of  thought  is  unanalyzable  and  indefinable.  The 
best  we  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  is  the  mode  or  manner  in  which 
thought  is.  It  is  not  an  external  matrix,  independent  of  thought, 
but  is  natural  to  thought.  It  is  intrinsic  in  the  nature  of  thought 
itself,  and  in  so  far  it  is  an  expression  of  that  nature.  But  it  is 
not  a  complete  expression,  any  more  than  the  form  of  a  statue 
is  a  complete  expression  of  the  statue.  It  is,  however,  a  genuine 
expression  of  the  inner  life  of  thought ;  an  expression  that  is 
spontaneously  taken  by  thought.  To  say  that  thought  is  deter- 
mined by  this  form  is  inaccurate  and  insufficient.  What  we 
mean  to  say  is  that  thought  is  self -determining  in  its  form.  The 
form  of  thought  is  essential  to  thought,  though  not  equivalent  to 
the  fulness  of  thought ;  thought  does  not  subsist  without  thought- 
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form.  Thought,  as  thought,  has  this  form,  and  without  it  thought 
in  so  far  is  non-existent.  The  form  of  thought  is  peculiar  and 
untranslatable.  Serious  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  the 
"wax  and  seal"  illustration  of  matter  and  form  of  thought.  It 
would  be  well  if  this  and  all  other  similar  figures  of  speech 
could  be  expunged  from  logical  discussions.  These  similes  are 
largely  responsible  for  confusion  of  logical  form  with  temporal 
sequence  or  spatial  arrangement. 

Furthermore,  logical  form  is  not  the  same  as  that  something 
in  objects  that  we  call  the  beautiful  nor  is  it  that  other  some- 
thing in  objects  that  we  call  the  good.  We  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  there  exist  in  consciousness  more  than  one  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement.  But  this  admission  must  not  be  regarded 
an  abandonment  of  our  defense  of  Formal  Logic.  The  elements 
in  a  certain  sort  of  consciousness  are  arranged  in  a  particular 
way,  while  the  elements  in  another  sort  of  consciousness  are 
arranged  in  another  way.  We  have  the  time-principle,  and  the 
space-principle,  both  existing  and  acting  together  in  conscious- 
ness. Also  we  have  the  esthetic  and  the  moral  principle.  Things 
may  be  satisfactorily  arranged  in  regard  to  time  and  space,  but 
yet  not  be  beautiful;  or  they  be  harmonious  as  regards  the 
esthetic  principle,  and  still  be  lacking  in  goodness. 

But  there  is  yet  another  principle  that  we  must  add  to  the 
foregoing  list.  Between  the  time  and  the  space  principle  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  esthetic  and  the  moral  principle  on  the  other, 
comes  the  truth  principle,  and  it  this  principle  with  which 
Formal  Logic  is  concerned.  Thus  we  get  the  whole  series  of  the 
five  principles  of  estimate,  in  which  series  the  logic-principle  is 
the  third.  There  are  two  aspects  to  this  third  principle :  in  its 
highest  aspect,  the  logical  principle  is  that  of  truth  absolute  and 
entire;  in  its  other  aspect  it  is  susceptible  of  degree.  It  is  not 
in  contradiction  to  what  I  have  asserted  elsewhere  to  say  that 
the  principle  of  reality  or  truth  has  degree :  that  a  state  of  judg- 
ment may  be  on  the  way  to  the  goal  of  complete  truth  and  per- 
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feet  reality,  just  as  a  thing  may  be  on  the  way  to  the  goal  of 
beauty  or  of  goodness. 

The  new  positivism  which  postulates  a  world  of  independent 
objects — brute  facts — rests  back  upon  an  unwarranted  abstrac- 
tion. It  has  taken  this  fundamental  relation  between  form  and 
matter  and  pressed  the  correlation  to  the  point  of  breaking. 
The  matter  of  thought  is  something  that  is  finally  foreign  or 
indifferent  to  its  form.  This  indifference  constitutes  its  inde- 
pendence, since  that  aspect  of  thought  which  is  indifferent  to  a 
changing  aspect,  it  would  appear,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  inde- 
pendent. The  fallacy  in  this  reasoning,  is  due  to  a  false  analogy. 
In  the  physical  world,  matter  does  lie  in  the  form,  like  the 
pudding  in  the  mould.  But  the  form  of  thought  is  not  something 
that  is  laid  over  the  matter  nor  is  the  matter  anything  injected 
into  the  form.  The  form  is  only  the  class  of  relations  in  which 
the  essential  nature  of  matter  may  stand.  The  systematic  view 
of  the  ways  in  which  its  inner  relations  may  express  themselves  is 
thought 's  form. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  Traditional  Logic  to  say  that  it  has  divorced 
form  from  matter,  that  it  has  not  held  form  in  abeyance  and 
obliged  it  to  wait  upon  matter.  No  one  has  been  more  explicit 
on  this  point  than  Bosanquet  who  says,  "We  cannot  and  must 
not  exclude  from  the  form  of  knowledge  its  modifications  accord- 
ing to  'matter'  and  its  nature  as  existing  only  in  'matter.'  "15 
Again  Joseph  has  said :  ' '  The  form  and  content  of  thought  are 
not  capable  of  separate  consideration,  like  the  mould  and  the 
pudding;  what  from  one  point  of  view  is  form  is  from  another 
matter,  and  the  same  form  in  different  kinds  of  content  is  not 
altogether  the  same,  any  more  than  is  the  same  genus  in  different 
species."10 

It  is  often  believed  that  any  successful  indictment  of  the 
syllogism  will  carry  with  it  the  condemnation  of  Formal  Logic, 


Essentials  of  Logic,  p.  50. 
Introduction  to  Logic,  p.  214. 
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as  a  whole.  But  this  does  not  follow.  The  two  doctrines  are  not 
so  interdependent  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  We 
may,  with  Bradley,  deny  the  univerality  of  the  syllogism,  and 
still  hold  that  "all  reasoning  is  formal  and  is  valid  solely  by 
virtue  of  its  form. ' '  Every  inference  belongs  to  a  class.  It 
has  its  own  type,  and  it  moves  in  accordance  with  a  principle  that 
governs  not  only  it,  but  all  other  members  of  its  class.  Bradley 
is  quite  sure,  however,  that  we  can  never  determine  the  class  of 
all  such  classes.17  But  this  denial  that  there  is  a  universal  form 
of  thought  is  itself  just  the  final  type  for  which  we  are  looking. 
I  confess  that  I  see  no  other  than  the  familiar  traditional  answer 
to  this  difficulty.  The  agnostic  who  says  there  are  no  final  formal 
principles  is  asserting  that  there  is  at  least  one  such  principle, 
namely,  the  principle  that  declares  that  there  are  no  principles. 
It  is  alleged  that  we  cannot  understand  fully  the  essential 
nature  of  the  thinking  process  if  we  operate  merely  with  symbols. 
The  form  of  thought  is  vitally  affected  by  that  which  is  thought 
about.  But  the  opponents  of  Formal  Logic  ignore  a  distinction 
that  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  namely,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  kinds  of  assertion  that  we  may  make.  We  either  assert  a 
relation  between  things  (or  the  attributes  or  condition  of  things), 
or  else  we  assert  a  relation  between  assertions.  This  distinction 
between  material  implication  and  formal  implication  furnishes 
the  incontestable  basis  for  Symbolic  Logic.  The  calculus  of 
propositions — formal  implication — is  a  study  that  may  be  pur- 
sued independently  of  any  other  implication. 

IV 

Many  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
empirical  and  the  idealistic  theories  of  the  relation  between  the 


IT  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  471.  "No  possible  logic  can  supply  us  with 
schemes  of  inference.  You  may  have  classes  and  kinds  and  examples  of 
reasoning,  but  you  can  not  have  a  set  of  exhaustive  types.  The  conclusion 
refuses  simply  to  fill  up  the  blanks  you  have  supplied." 
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universal  and  the  particular  in  thought  have  been  reconciliations 
in  name  only.  They  have  generally  allowed  the  opposing  theories 
to  make  assertions  that  are  logically  contradictory.  And  when 
the  pacifier  happens  to  be  one  of  the  contesting  parties,  the  recon- 
ciliation that  is  effected  involves  the  annihilation  of  his  opponent. 
But  also,  equally  unsatisfactory  has  been  the  reconciliation  when 
the  third,  or  benevolent  neutral  party,  has  stepped  in.  He  has 
generally  cancelled  all  the  outstanding  differences  between  them, 
and  left  the  two  theories  standing  "harmoniously"  side  by  side 
in  the  night  of  thought  in  which  all  cows  are  gray.  Obviously  the 
idealist  may  accept  no  terms  of  peace  which  would  deprive  reason- 
ing of  its  universal  character.  Nor  may  the  empiricist  abandon 
his  own  central  contention  that  all  reasoning  is  from  particular 
to  particular.  The  empiricist  begins  with  the  sense-presented 
particular,  and  proceeds  thence  in  quest  of  the  universal.  Failing, 
however,  to  reach  this  goal  by  the  way  of  the  accumulation  of 
particulars — the  only  pathway  he  recognizes — he  boldly  declares 
that  the  universal  (even  if  it  could  be  reached)  would  not  be 
needed.  All  reasoning  is  from  particular  to  particular,  the 
universal  is  a  convenience  not  a  necessity. 

The  relation  between  the  particulars  and  the  universal  may 
be  read  off  in  three  ways.  We  may  read  it  (1)  from  particular 
to  universal,  (2)  from  universal  to  particular,  or  (3)  from  par- 
ticular to  particular.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  there  must 
be  as  many  different  kinds  of  thinking  as  there  are  possible 
relations  here.  Now  Aristotle  did  clearly  recognize  this  three- 
fold relationship  and  on  the  basis  of  these  distinctions  declare 
that  there  were  three  kinds  of  thinking.  Reasoning  from  par- 
ticular to  particular  he  called  Trapd8eiyfj.a,  reasoning  from  par- 
ticular to  universal  e7ra76>z>?7,  and  finally  reasoning  from 
universal  to  particular,  o-uX\o7icr/io? .  But  Aristotle  was  not  will- 
ing to  give  to  each  of  these  types  an  independent  or  coordinate 
function  in  knowledge.  Although  he  recognized  the  importance 
of  analogy  and  induction,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  these 
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were  merely  operations  subsidiary  to  real  thinking  which  in  the 
last  analysis  was  always  syllogistic.  Professor  Adamson  and 
others  have  accepted  Aristotle's  threefold  relationship  but  have 
set  up  three  independent  types  of  inference:  namely,  (1)  from 
particular  to  particular,  analogical  inference ;  (2)  from  par- 
ticular to  universal,  inductive  inference;  (3)  from  universal  to 
particular,  deductive  or  syllogistic  inference.  But  I  shall  insist 
that  each  of  these  types  of  reasoning  expresses  only  in  a  partial 
and  one-directional  way  the  reciprocating  thought  process  that  is 
at  the  basis  of  all  three. 

Adamson18  has  maintained  that  all  inference  is  mediate.  But 
in  setting  up  these  three  types  of  reasoning  he  has  apparently 
denied  the  necessity  of  mediation.  In  his  account,  each  form 
of  thinking  deals  with  two  terms  only.  But  on  closer  examina- 
tion we  find  that  each  of  these  binary  relations,  from  particular 
to  universal,  from  universal  to  particular,  from  particular  to 
particular,  has  in  reality  a  suppressed  third  term.  When  this 
third  term  is  properly  supplied  in  each  instance  we  discover  that 
the  three  forms  of  reasoning  are  really  at  bottom  the  same.  No 
reasoning  is  merely  from  particular  to  universal,  nor  from 
universal  to  particular,  nor  from  particular  to  particular.  But 
in  any  complete  act  of  reasoning  we  are  always  passing  from 
particular  to  particular  via  the  universal.19  This  pervading 
identity  is  to  be  sure  not  always  nor  often  overtly  operative; 
therefore  by  the  popular  mind  and  in  some  systems  of  philosophy 
it  is  declared  to  be  totally  absent.  Wherever  there  appears  to 
be  inference  from  particular  to  particular  it  is  because  we  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  state  the  ground,  either  because,  on  the  one 


is  "We  may  proceed  either  directly  from  particular  to  particular  by 
analogical  inference,  or  indirectly  from  particular  through  universal  to 
particular  by  an  inductive-deductive  inference  which  might  be  called 
'  perduction. '  On  the  whole,  then,  analogical,  inductive  and  deductive 
inferences  are  not  the  same  but  three  similar  and  closely  connected 
processes."  Ency.  Brit.,  XVI,  880. 

i»  Cf.  Bosanquet,  Logic,  II,  30.  "The  conception  of  inference  from 
particulars  to  particulars  is  thus  an  illusion  arising  from  the  activity  in 
inference  of  presupposed,  superficial,  or  unanalysed  universal.' 
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hand,  it  is  so  manifest  or  for  the  opposite  reason,  because  it  is 
not  immediately  in  view. 

Consciousness  is  at  first  neither  of  a  particular  seen  as  a  par- 
ticular, nor  of  a  universal  seen  as  a  universal.  It  is  rather  an 
indistinct  blending  of  the  two.  Succeeding  pulsations  of  con- 
sciousness are  required  to  differentiate  this  confused  primitive 
perception  into  one  or  the  other.  Our  earliest  sense  experiences 
are  definitely  situated  in  space  and  in  time.  Every  perception 
is  present  here  and  now,  and  furthermore  has  its  causal  explana- 
tion. This  would  seem  to  bestow  on  it  individuality,  but  neither 
space  nor  time  are  real  principles  of  individualism.  If  spatial 
and  temporal  relations  were  the  only  distinguishing  character- 
istics, we  should  never  be  able  to  declare  that  the  object  of  a 
present  perception  had  not  been  seen  elsewhere  or  at  another 
time.  The  perception  of  the  individual  or  the  universal  as  such 
is  impossible.  They  are  differentiated  aspects  of  a  dual  act  of 
consciousness.  This  two-edged  act  of  consciousness  is  on  one 
side  the  discovery  of  certain  attributes  as  uniquely  characteristic 
of  one  object  and  other  attributes  as  common  to  many  objects. 
The  particulars  with  which  the  empiricist  deals  are  not  really 
particulars,  they  are  the  differences  in  which  the  universal  has 
exhibited  itself. 

Thought,  then,  always  operates  by  means  of  a  universal. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  think  unless  in  knowing  the  part  we  do 
also  in  a  sense  know  the  whole.  All  of  our  previous  and  sub- 
sequent discussion  turns  upon  this  principle.  Reasoning  is  never 
from  particular  to  particular.  There  is  no  thoroughfare  from 
one  fact  to  another  fact,  except  by  the  way  of  the  universal.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  process  we  cannot 
discern  the  ascent  to  the  universal  nor  the  descent  from  the  uni- 
versal. We  see  only  an  apparent  transition  directly  from  par- 
ticular to  particular.  But  the  logical  analysis  always  discovers 
the  necessity  of  the  universal.  Reasoning  can  not  possibly  take 
place  unless  there  is  a  universal  within  which  the  particulars, 
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between  which  thought  takes  place,  are  embraced.  If  each 
so-called  particular  were  locked  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
its  own  specific  constitution,  it  would  be  idle  to  talk  about  pass- 
ing from  one  such  particular  to  another.  Yet  this  is  the  assump- 
tion from  which  every  form  of  associational  theory  of  thought 
sets  out.  Each  idea  reproduces  in  the  content  of  another  idea, 
not  only  itself,  but  in  some  mysterious  way  produces  also  the 
connecting  link  between  itself  and  that  other  idea. 

Furthermore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  empiricist  is  deluded 
in  his  belief  that  he  can  make  an  assertion  that  is  absolutely 
particular.  No  judgment  has  ever  for  its  subject-matter  just 
bare  concrete  fact.  A  particular  judgment  would  be  no  judg- 
ment, because  as  Bradley  has  said,  the  subject  would  be  "com- 
pletely shut  up  and  confined  in  the  predicate."  Such  a  judg- 
ment might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  stage  prior  to  bare  tautology, 
it  would  tell  us  nothing  else  about  the  subject  or  predicate  than 
that  each  is  just  what  it  is. 

We  may,  therefore,  deny  Mill's  contention  that  "the  child 
who  having  burnt  his  fingers,  avoids  thrusting  them  again  into 
the  fire,  has  reasoned  or  inferred,  though  he  never  thought  of  the 
general  maxim,  fire  burns."  "When  the  child  avoids  thrusting 
his  fingers  into  the  second  fire,  what  warns  it  away  is  not  the 
sight  of  the  second  fire,  as  a  bare  isolated  particular.  If  there 
were  no  more  to  this  second  fire  than  just  its  bare  identical  self, 
the  child  would,  of  course,  put  its  fingers  into  the  flame  and  be 
burned  again.  But  the  second  fire  is  something  more  than  just 
a  particular,  it  has  something  over  and  above  its  thisness.  That 
from  which  the  child  withdraws  its  fingers  is  in  reality  the  first 
fire,  which  it  sees,  by  memory,  in  the  second  fire.  If  it  should 
put  its  finger  into  the  second  fire  and  be  burned,  we  should  chide 
it  with  ' '  You  didn  't  think, ' '  which  for  the  purpose  of  the  defense 
of  the  universal,  I  concede  is  equivalent  to  "You  didn't  remem- 
ber." We  avoid  the  issue  when  we  describe  reasoning  as  a 
passage  from  particular  to  particular,  and  blink  at  the  universal 
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which  stares  at  us  from  behind  the  would-be  particular.  The 
object  of  knowledge  is  never  a  pure  this,  it  always  has  a  fringe 
of  that  ness. 

Mill  and  the  later-day  associationists  have  said  that  "what 
justifies  the  transition  from  one  particular  to  another  is  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  particulars. ' '  We  reason  by  means 
of  the  qualities  which  the  two  have  in  common.  But  this  recogni- 
tion, in  the  second  particular,  of  the  attributes  which  had  pre- 
viously been  found  in  the  first,  is  the  tacit  admission  of  the 
universal  for  which  we  are  contending.  In  the  actual  thought  of 
the  moment  we  may  not  consciously  distinguish  the  universal 
from  the  concrete  instance  in  which  it  is  manifested.  Never- 
theless, subsequent  reflection  discovers  that  the  general  idea  is 
always  there  and  constitutes  the  only  bridge  by  means  of  which 
we  can  reason  from  particular  to  particular.20 


20  Cf .  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  36.  "It  is  not  true  that  par- 
ticular images  are  ever  associated.  It  is  not  true  that  among  lower 
animals  universal  ideas  are  never  used.  What  is  never  used  is  a  par- 
ticular idea,  and,  as  for  association,  nothing  ever  is  associated  without 
in  the  process  being  shorn  of  particularity. ' ' 


I 

Before  considering  the  question  of  the  validity  of  immediate 
inference,  I  wish  to  offer  a  revision  of  the  names  for  the  entire 
system  of  the  so-called  immediate  inferences.  Assuming  that 
objects  corresponding,  to  S  and  P  do  exist,  and  furthermore  that 
these  classes  do  not  exhaust  the  entire  universe,  then  the  various 
relations  in  the  universal  affirmative  proposition  "All  8  is  P," 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  diagram.  The  objections  to 
"Euler's  circles"  have  now  been  presented  over-many  times. 
No  one  who  has  ever  taught  elementary  logic  is  unmindful  that 
the  circle  notation  is  incompetent  to  express  properly  the  rela- 
tion between  species  and  genus.  The  genus  is  not  a  class  that  is 
divided  up  into  sections  called  species.  Euler's  diagrams  we 
all  know  apply  only  to  the  static  relations  of  inclusion  and  exclu- 
sion. They  are  of  service  only  in  the  calculus  of  classes  and  their 
utility  is  entirely  illustrative.  They  give  no  truths  which  could 
not  have  been  secured  without  their  assistance.  But  they  are  of 
the  highest  service  to  students  in  elementary  logic  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  relations  within  the  sphere  where  they  are 
applicable. 

These  relations  between  two  classes  and  their  negatives  have 
long  been  recognized  and  several  different  ways  of  naming  them 
have  been  suggested.  In  presenting  this  subject  to  elementary 
students  it  is  certainly  conducive  to  clarity  to  have  one  name 
stand  for  one  only  of  these  relations,  and  to  have  each  of  the 
relations  designated  by  a  single  term.  In  the  majority  of  the 
systems  of  the  names  so  far  offered,  this  has  not  always  been 
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observed.  The  most  of  the  names  which  I  have  proposed  have 
already  been  employed  by  different  writers,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  offered  just  this  arrangement.  If  all  of  these 
relations  had  now  for  the  first  time  been  discovered  simultane- 
ously, and  a  committee  of  philologists  and  logicians  were  set  the 
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Oppositive 


^ 
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task  of  naming  them,  doubtless  words  derived  from  verto  would 
be  used  throughout,  and  probably  some  attempt  would  be  made 
to  employ  in  each  instance  a  word  more  or  less  suggestive  of  the 
relations  involved.  I  know  of  only  one  attempt  to  construct  such 
a  simple  and  uniform  terminology — that  of  Miss  Jones.1 

A  most  radical  departure  was  proposed  by  Miss  Jones,  in 
substituting  reverse  for  converse.    If  as  I  have  said,  these  rela- 


Elements  of  Logic,  p.  143. 
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tioiis  were  named  de  novo,  probably  Miss  Jones'  suggestions 
would  be  adopted.  Reverse  does  suggest  better  than  converse 
the  process  of  reading  a  proposition  off  from  its  predicate  end. 
But  the  two  names  converse  and  contrapositive  have  been  sanc- 
tioned now  by  so  many  generations  of  usage  that  it  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  make  such  a  change.  No  one,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  adopted  Miss  Jones'  suggestion.  For  these  two 
fundamental  relations  I  have  therefore  accepted  the  names  of 
established  usage.  Each  of  the  other  names  which  I  have  assigned 
to  the  various  relations  I  have  found  employed  by  some  writer, 
with  the  exception  of  oppositive.  In  Keynes2  admirable  classi- 
fication and  naming  of  the  immediate  inferences,  which  has 
been  followed  by  Creighton  and  others,  some  of  the  relations  have 
compound  designations,  as  obverted  converse,  partial  contraposi- 
tive, etc.  Other  writers  have  employed  long  and  awkward  expres- 
sions for  some  of  the  relations,  for  example,  "immediate  infer- 
ence by  privative  conception" — the  name  given  to  the  obverse 
by  Jevons. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  which  of  these  immediate  infer- 
ences the  mind  passes  to  first.  The  ordinary  view  is  that,  from 
the  original  we  step  first  either  to  the  converse  or  the  obverse  and 
proceed  thence  by  successive  obversions  and  conversions  to  the 
others.  But  if  these  other  relations  are  all  immediate  inferences 
we  should  be  able  to  pass  directly  to  them  from  the  original.  If, 
however,  there  are  two  or  more  pulsations  of  thought  in  passing 
out  to  the  more  remote  inferences  they  ought  not  to  be  called 
immediate.  In  discussing  the  nature  of  judgment  I  have  already 
contended  that  all  thought  is  in  a  sense  mediate,  that  every  judg- 
ment is  in  the  end  an  enthymeme.  If  the  original  proposition  is 
an  abbreviated  syllogism,  and  if  each  of  the  inferences  is  like- 
wise an  enthymeme,  then  the  true  explanation  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  immediate  inferences  will  be  found  in  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  syllogism  which  I  shall  propose  later,  namely, 


2  Formal  Logic,  p.  140. 
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thought  manifesting  itself  through  the  threefold  relation  of 
genus,  species,  and  particular.  The  immediacy  of  the  so-called 
immediate  inferences  is  psychological  not  logical. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  all  such  extensions  of  Euler's 
diagrams.  These  criticisms  are  for  the  most  part  based  on  the 
existential  import  in  the  original  proposition.  It  has  been  main- 
tained by  Venn3  and  other  symbolic  logicians  that  the  two 
assumptions  that  we  have  made  concerning  the  original  propo- 
sition are  unwarranted.  The  proposition  from  which  we  start 
it  is  said,  tells  us  neither  (1)  that  8  and  P  exist,  nor  (2)  that 
nan-S  and  non-P  exist.  But  I  think  this  is  not  a  serious  objec- 
tion. Any  explanation  of  immediate  or  mediate  inferences  is 
confronted  always  with  the  fact  of  a  multiple  hypothesis  con- 
cerning existence,  quantity  and  quality.  We  simply  contend  that 
the  operation  of  inference  here  involved  is  unconcerned  with 
these  hypotheses.  The  process  can  carry  along  several  hypo- 
theses as  well  as  one;  it  accepts  what  is  given  it  and  passes  it 
along,  unchanged,  into  the  conclusion.  This  process  of  carrying 
along  a  multiple  hypothesis  we  shall  find  best  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  inversion — the  most  criticized  of  all  the  immediate  infer- 
ences. Venn  has  objected  to  the  hypotheses  of  the  Eulerian  nota- 
tion because  they  are  very  remote  from  the  popular  view.  Formal 
Logic,  however,  should  not  concern  itself  wTith  the  popular  view, 
but  with  the  actual  facts.  All  teachers  of  the  subject  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  elementary  students  accept  easily  the 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  8  and  P  and  their  negatives ;  it  is 
the  assertion  that  one  or  more  of  these  classes  may  be  non-existent 
that  comes  as  a  surprise. 


sCf.  Venn,  Symbolic  Logic,  (ed.  2,  London,  Macmillan,  1894),  p.  154. 
"From  'All  X  is  Y'  we  are  commonly  allowed  to  derive  'All  not-Y  is 
Not-X. '  But  this  being  a  universal  affirmative  must  indicate  that  there 
are  instances  of  not-Y  and  not-X,  as  well  as  of  Y  and  X.  This  is  cer- 
tainly very  remote  from  the  popular  view,  which  never  thinks  of  insisting 
that  X  and  Y  must  not  only  exist  but  must  also  abstain  from  comprising 
all  existence." 
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II 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  saw  that  the  several  definitions  of 
inference  which  were  examined  seemed  all  to  be  circular ;  nor  was 
our  own  definition  free  from  the  suspicion  of  a  return  to  itself. 
In  fact  we  accepted  the  circle  in  defining  as  by  no  means  a 
calamity.  There  are  no  ultimately  simple  units,  or  points,  for 
thought.  It  begins  with  circles,  but  circles  whose  radii  are  zero, 
so  to  speak — whose  elements  are  concomitants,  not  sequents.  We 
shall  find  the  same  difficulty  confronting  us  when  now  we  come 
to  look  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  the  so-called  immediate 
inferences. 

Every  proposition  has  a  meaning,  often  several;  and  these 
meanings  have  meanings.  I  have  already  spoken  of  these  direct 
and  indirect  meanings  as  first  and  second  intensions  of  proposi- 
tions. I  employ  these  expressions,  first  and  second  intensions,  in 
quite  the  same  sense  as  the  scholastic  usage.  In  the  scholastic 
terminology,  the  first  intension  is  a  judgment  about  a  thing,  and 
the  second  intension  a  judgment  about  a  judgment.  Now  the  de- 
bated question  whether  the  immediate  inferences  of  ordinary  logic 
are  real  inferences  or  just  interpretations,  transformations,  or 
to  use  another  suggestive  expression,  alternate  readings,  depends 
on  whether  we  can  establish  any  real  distinction  between  the 
first  and  second  intensions,  the  direct  and  the  indirect  meanings 
of  propositions.  The  defense  of  Formal  Logic  depends  upon  the 
validity  of  this  distinction.  If  the  second  intensions  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  first  intensions — if  they  have  no  domain 
within  which  they  may  vary  independently  of  the  first  inten- 
sion— then  the  distinction  between  formal  reasoning  and  material 
reasoning  breaks  down.  However,  if  such  a  distinction  can  be 
made  out,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  any  movement  of  thought 
in  which  we  pass  merely  from  one  direct  meaning  to  another 
direct  meaning,  is  only  an  alternate  reading ;  whereas  if  thought 
passed  from  a  direct  to  an  indirect  meaning  we  should  have  a 
true  inference.  Perhaps  this  distinction  has  already  been  in 
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the  minds  of  those  authors  of  elementary  textbooks  who  have 
distinguished  between  implied  and  inferred  judgments.  But  I 
believe  the  distinction  in  kind,  upon  which  I  am  here  insisting, 
can  be  described  with  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  terms 
direct  and  indirect  than  by  implied  and  inferred,  or  actual  and 
virtual.  I  have  already  tried  to  point  out  the  failure  of  all  those 
definitions  of  inference  which  rely  upon  the  pseudo-distinction 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  or  that  attempt  to  describe  infer- 
ence as  progress  of  thought,  without  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  both  identity  and  difference,  action  and  reaction,  in  short, 
genuine  reciprocity.  As  an  illustration  of  such  a  definition  I 
quote  from  Davis:4 

An  implied  judgment  is  one  that  actually  exists  together  with  the 
given  judgment,  either  merely  in  thought  or  involved  covertly  in  the 
expression.  An  inferred  judgment  is  one  that  only  virtually  or  poten- 
tially exists  in  the  given  judgment,  and  is  derived  from  it.  The  statement 
of  the  one  is  nothing  new;  there  is  no  advance,  no  progress  of  thought, 
but  only  its  full  expression;  that  of  the  other  contains  something  new, 
there  is  a  step  forward,  a  progress  of  thought.  In  the  inferred  judgment 
there  is  always  either  a  different  subject,  or  a  different  predicate,  from 
that  of  the  premise,  and  perhaps  both. 

It  seems  unwise  to  use  the  terms  implied  and  inferred  to  describe 
the  different  moments  in  thought,  since  so  many  writers  on 
Symbolic  Logic  use  implication  and  inference  as  synonyms,  or 
nearly  so.  And  do  not  all  such  expressions  as  "step  forward" 
or  "covertly  involved"  themselves  covertly  involve  the  whole 
problem  that  we  are  attempting  to  solve?  I  am  of  course  fully 
aware  that  the  terms,  first  and  second  intensions,  or  direct  and 
indirect  meanings,  are  by  no  means  free  from  the  objection  I 
have  raised  against  the  other  terminology. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  I  think,  to  distinguish  between  imme- 
diate and  mediate  inference  on  the  ground  of  a  numerical  differ- 
ence in  the  elements  involved  in  the  process.  This  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  distinctions.  But  when  we  assert  that  in  an 
immediate  inference  the  conclusion  is  derived  from  one  premise 


*  Theory  of  Thought  (New  York,  Harper,  1878),  p.  103. 
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alone,  we  have  substituted  one  difficulty  for  another.  The  vital 
point  at  issue  is  just  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  one 
proposition.  If  the  oneness  of  the  judgment  in  the  mind  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  oneness  of  the  spoken  or  printed 
proposition  then  Logic  is  truly  just  another  name  for  Grammar. 
And  this  is,  in  fact,  what  some  philologists  claim.  Logic,  they 
say,  being  compelled  to  wait  upon  language,  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  accidents  of  speech.  This  obviously  revives  the 
old  question  so  prominent  in  the  writings  of  Hamilton,  Mill, 
Maiisel  and  Whately,  whether  Logic  deals  with  language,  thought 
or  things.  Here,  as  I  have  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter,  is 
where  the  doctrine  of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate  has  its 
strong  hold,  for  that  doctrine  is  precisely  such  a  scheme  for  filling 
out  the  shortcomings  of  language.  Were  it  not  for  the  inertia  of 
our  human  nature,  which  in  language,  as  elsewhere,  follows  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  the  expression  of  thought  would  be  ade- 
quate to  thought  itself,  and  there  would  probably  be  no  such  thing 
as  inference.  When  one  goes  into  an  East  Side  restaurant  and 
hears  the  waiter  call  out  an  order,  ' '  Hot  cakes  and ' ' — or,  ' '  Ham 
and,"  one  has  an  illustration  of  the  economy  of  language.  In 
the  mind  of  the  cook  in  the  adjoining  kitchen  one  would  find 
the  inference.  However,  the  risk  is  taken,  we  economize  effort 
and  say  less  than  we  think.  But  we  pay  the  penalty  for  the 
indolence  of  language  in  the  perpetual  necessity  of  making  good 
the  omissions  by  the  process  that  we  call  inference.  All  efforts 
to  reduce  Logic  to  Grammar  have  their  origin  in  the  failure  to 
observe  this  distinction,  which  I  have  already  urged,  between 
the  interpretation  of  a  propositimi  and  the  deduction  of  infer- 
ences from  a  judgment. 

To  use  a  mathematical  metaphor,  which  I  admit  is  somewhat 
riskful,  we  may  say  that  there  is  both  a  one-dimensional  and 
two  dimensional  thought.  One  dimensional  thought  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Aristotelian  system  of  propositions  with  unquanti- 
fied  predicates.  Two-dimensional  thought  is  represented  in  the 
Hamiltonian  system  of  propositions  with  quantified  predicates. 
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For  example,  in  the  universal  affirmative  proposition  "All  8  is 
P"  in  the  one-dimensional  system  of  thought  we  are  told  of  one 
relation  which  the  predicate  has.  In  this  system  when  the  predi- 
cate attaches  itself  to  the  subject  it  reserves  the  privilege  of 
other  attachments  with  which  S  is  not  concerned.  Situations 
might  arise  in  which  8  would  be  justified  in  knowing  P's  other 
attachments,  and  with  such  situations  only  the  system  of  propo- 
sitions with  quantified  predicates  would  be  competent  to  deal. 
If  we  regard  the  subject  in  extension  and  the  predicate  in  inten- 
sion, "All  S  is  P"  means  that  the  objects  in  the  class  S  all  have 
the  attribute  P;  but  the  proposition  does  not  tell  us,  and  we  have 
no  right  nor  need  to  know  whether  P  is  an  attribute  of  any 
other  object.  P  could  be  faithful  to  every  requirement  of  a 
qualifier  of  S  and  qualify  other  objects  also.  The  question  as  to 
what  else,  if  anything,  P  does  qualify  is  a  perfectly  proper  ques- 
tion, but  this  lies  in  a  second  dimension  of  thought.  The  query 
arises  "where  or  what  is  Sf"  and  the  answer  is  "All  S  is  P." 
Then  a  second  query  arises  "where  or  what  is  Pf"  This  is 
answered  by  the  Hamiltonian  A  or  U.  But  now  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  second  question  does  not  arise  simultaneously  with 
the  first ;  it  is  suggested  by  the  answer  to  the  first.  The  fact  that 
language  has  rarely  provided  the  Hamiltonian  forms,  shows 
clearly  that  the  one-dimensional  Aristotelian  forms  are  entirely 
adequate  to  the  first  questions.  Now  I  believe  this  distinction 
between  first  and  second  questions  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of- the  validity  of  immediate  inference.  An 
immediate  inference  always  involves  the  transition  from  the  one- 
dimensional  system  to  the  two-dimensional  system.  The  only 
genuine  inference,  therefore,  is  one  in  which  thought  passes 
from  a  categorical  to  a  problematic  proposition.5 

5  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  390.  ' '  The  truth  is  that,  if  you  keep 
to  categorical  affirmatives,  your  conversion  or  opposition  is  not  rational, 
but  is  simply  grammatical.  The  one  conversion  which  is  real  inference 
is  a  modal  conversion,  and  that  presupposes  a  hypothetical  character 
in  the  original  judgment. ' ' 
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III 

As  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  most 
definitions  say  that  an  inference  is  immediate,  not  because  it  is 
obvious  or  direct,  or  is  grasped  in  a  single  beat  of  consciousness ; 
it  is  immediate  no  matter  how  many  so-called  steps  are  required 
to  reach  it,  provided  no  other  information  is  used  than  what 
was  given  in  the  one  original  proposition.  The  immediate  infer- 
ences have  been  so  denominated  because  thought  seems  to  pass 
from  one  judgment  to  another  without  the  assistance  of  a  middle 
term.  But  this  conventional  distinction  between  mediate  and 
immediate  inference  is  sadly  defective  in  fundamental  insight. 
A  common  ground  is  required  quite  as  much  in  immediate  as 
in  mediate  inference,  as  a  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  two  judgments.  We  pass  from  one  particular  judgment 
to  another  particular  judgment  only  because  both  are  embedded 
in  a  universal.  All  thought  is  from  particular  to  particular  via 
the  universal ;  and  moreover  the  certainty  and  value  of  the  con- 
clusion in  any  form  of  reasoning — immediate  or  mediate — 
depends  upon  the  grip  we  have  upon  the  universal. 

The  logician  therefore  has  to  contend  with  this  embarrassing 
fact  that  propositions,  as  men  use  them,  are  not  always  univocal. 
It  is  this  ancient  question  of  the  precise  determination  of  what 
is  implied  in  a  proposition,  and  what  is  extraneous  matter,  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  so  many  recent  writers  find 
in  these  transformations  of  propositions  which  have  now  so  long 
been  called  immediate  inferences.  It  is  evident  that,  when  one 
of  these  ambiguous  propositions  is  given  to  the  logician  to 
operate  upon,  he  must  insist  that  you  shall  announce  beforehand 
in  which  one  of  the  several  meanings  he  is  to  take  the  proposi- 
tion. However,  this  task  of  determining  the  precise  meanings 
of  propositions  belongs  to  the  person  who  announces  it — to  the 
rhetorician  or  grammarian.  If  he  does  not  fix  the  meaning,  the 
logician  must  not  be  blamed  for  drawing  his  inference  from  the 
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proposition  in  the  form  of  hypothetical  alternatives  correspond- 
ing to  the  alternatives  'implied  in  the  original  proposition.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  even  where  the  proposition 
from  which  we  start  seems  unambiguous  and  categorical  we  can 
not  infer  a  truth  equally  unambiguous  and  categorical.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  case  with  the  relation  which  has  commonly  been 
called  inversion.  The  inverse  may  be  denned  as  "a  proposition 
having  the  negative  of  the  original  proposition  for  its  subject 
and  the  original  predicate  for  its  predicate."0  The  inverse  of 
"All  S  is  P"  is  "Some  iwn-S  is  not  P."  The  inverse  has  also 
been  confused  with  the  contrapositive,  and  I  need  only  refer  to 
the  many  other  special  uses  of  the  word  in  algebra,  geometry, 
mechanics,  music,  etc. 

The  opponents  of  immediate  inference  have  attacked  inver- 
sion as,  in  their  opinion,  the  weakest  place  in  the  system  of  imme- 
diate inferences.  But  I  submit  that  no  logician  of  repute  has 
ever  claimed  universal  categorical  validity  for  the  process  of 
inversion.  Keynes,  who  was  the  first  to  give  a  thorough  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  most  carefully  pointed  out  the  limits  of 
inversion.  He  says:  "It  is  indeed  quite  impossible  to  justify 
the  process  of  inversion  in  any  case  without  having  some  regard 
to  the  existential  interpretation  of  the  propositions  concerned.7 
Again,  Welton  says :  ' '  An  inverse  from  a  true  proposition  is 
not  necessarily  true  when  stated  categorically.  ...  It  is  thus 
seen  that  these  mediate  inferences  are  of  extremely  small  impor- 
tance ;  we  give  them  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  completeness.8 


6  The  word  inverse  is  employed  by  mathematicians  and  logicians  in 
several  senses.  Professor  Eoyce  defines  the  inverse  as  follows:  "When- 
ever the  proposition  (a  R  b)  is  true,  there  is  always  also  a  relation,  often 
symbolized  by  R,  in  which  b  stands  to  a.  This  may  be  called  the  inverse 
relation  of  the  relation  R.  Thus  if:  "a  is  father  of  b,"  "b  is  child 
of  a";  and  if  one  hereby  means  "child  of  a  father"  the  relation  child  of 
is,  in  so  far,  the  inverse  of  the  relation  father  of."  Ency.  Philos.  Sci.,  I,  97. 

*  Keynes,  Studies  and  exercises  in  Formal  Logic  (ed.  4,  London,  Mac- 
millan,  1906),  p.  217. 

s  Manual  of  Logic,  p.  305. 
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But  granted  that  inversion  is  a  process  that  often  yields  a 
hypothetical  conclusion — sometimes  even  doubly  conditional — 
this  does  not  destroy  the  practical  value  of  these  inferences.  It 
is  not  true  that  a  partial  truth  is  no  truth.  The  hypothetical 
conclusion  is  distinctly  "better  than  nothing."  All  languages 
are  full  of  "ifs,"  and  "if"  they  did  not  correspond  to  some- 
thing practical  and  also  something  theoretically  defensible  they 
would  have  been  eliminated  long  ago.  In  the  business  of  nar- 
rowing down  the  complexities  of  alternatives  which  we  meet 
everywhere  in  the  world  of  experience,  we  do  not  wait  until  we 
have  achieved  certainty.  In  our  search  for  truth  it  is  greatly 
worth  while  to  be  warned  away  from  error  by  the  destruction  of 
hypotheses  one  at  a  time.  This  we  saw  is  the  function  of  the 
infinite  judgment  which  some  logicians  have  characterized  as 
meaningless  and  worthless. 

There  is  a  prevalent  delusion  among  the  enemies  of  tradition 
that  Formal  Logic  is  a  collection  of  rules  which  furnish  guid- 
ance of  a  positive  character  in  the  search  for  truth.  But  not 
even  its  most  ardent  defenders  have  held  that  it  is  a  direct 
organon  of  knowledge.  It  is  primarily  by  warning  men  away 
from  error,  that  Formal  Logic  helps  them  in  their  efforts  to  reach 
truth.  In  deducing  the  inverse  the  logician  does  not,  as  has 
been  asserted,9  attempt  the  absurdity  of  proving  foxes  do  not 
bark  from  all  dogs  bark.  Now  in  the  first  place,  before  attempt- 
ing to  draw  any  of  the  immediate  inferences  from  All  dogs  bark, 
we  must  remember  that  this  proposition  is  ambiguous,  or  to  be 
more  accurate,  it  is  brimful  of  suggestions,  meanings  and  impli- 
cations of  meanings.  It  is  in  short  a  portmanteau  proposition. 
The  logician  calls  upon  the  grammarian  to  fix  its  meaning,  for 
not  until  then  can  he  determine  with  accuracy  the  implications 
or  inferences  from  the  meaning.  We  ask  this  proposition,  among 
others,  these  questions,  Do  dogs  exist;  Is  there  anything  that 
barks;  Are  there  beings  other  than  dogs;  Is  there  anything 


» Cf .   L.   E.   Hicks,   in    an    article   on    "Euler's   circles   and    adjacent 
space,"  Mind,  n.  s.  XXI  (1912),  413. 
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that  does  not  bark?  Also  we  may  inquire  (note  now  the  double 
query),  //  there  are  beings  other  than  dogs;  are  there  any  of 
these  beings  that  do  not  bark;  also,  //  there  are  beings  that  bark 
and  if  some  of  these  are  not  dogs,  are  there  beings  that  are  not 
dogs  that  do  not  bark,  and  how  many.  It  is  evident  that  some  of 
these  are  questions  concerning  the  meanings  of  the  propositions 
and  some  are  questions  concerning  the  implications  of  the  mean- 
ings. Some  are  first  intensions  and  some  second  intensions. 
Among  the  former  there  is  obviously  the  question  of  the  existen- 
tial import  of  the  proposition.  The  logician  can  not,  indeed, 
peremptorily  demand  that  these  meanings  be  fixed,  but  he  can 
say  categorically  that  if  they  are  not  so  fixed  any  doubt  that 
remains  will  not  affect  the  process  of  inference  but  only  the 
conclusion.  The  inferential  process,  he  insists,  is  unerring;  it 
carries  along  unchanged  any  uncertainty  that  is  handed  to  it. 
Now  to  the  latter  question,  which  it  will  be  observed  is  the 
inverse,  the  logician  replies,  Yes,  there  are  (on  these  conditions) 
some  beings  that  are  not  dogs  that  do  not  bark.  We  see,  then 
that  the  logician  merely  says  he  can  warn  you  away  from  error 
in  your  quest  for  an  animal  that  does  not  bark.  You  have 
been  told  that  all  dogs  bark  and  you  begin  your  search  for  an 
animal  that  does  not  bark,  whereupon  the  logician  tells  you 
categorically  that  you  must  not  look  for  the  animal  that  does 
not  bark  among  dogs,  but  if  you  are  to  find  it  at  all  it  will  be 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  beings  that  are  not  dogs.  The  inver- 
sionist  is  prepared  to  treat  a  universal  negative  proposition  in 
a  like  manner,  although  there  is  greater  uncertainty  about  the 
meanings  of  the  original  proposition.  As  I  have  remarked,  he 
is  not  disturbed  by  the  existential  import  of  the  proposition.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  predicate  in  the  E 
proposition  need  not  exist  in  the  same  universe  as  the  subject. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  process  of  inversion,  or  any  other  of 
the  immediate  inferences.  Such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  by 
the  existential  import  of  the  proposition  are  passed  on  intact 
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into  the  conclusion.  We  are  challenged  to  find  the  inverse  of 
No  mathematician  can  square  the  circle  and  we  are  told  that 
to  do  so  we  must  perpetrate  the  absurdity  of  inferring  from 
No  mathematician  can  square  the  circle  that  Some  one  who  is 
not  a  mathematician  can  square  the  circle.  If  this  is  all  that  the 
process  accomplishes  it  would,  indeed,  he  "inversion  silliness." 
But  here  again,  the  real  function  of  inversion  is  to  warn  you 
away  from  error.  You  set  out  in  search  of  some  one  to  square 
the  circle.  Having  discovered  that  no  mathematician  can  per- 
form the  feat,  you  announce  this  to  the  inversionist,  who  there- 
upon replies,  "if  that  is  so  and  you  still  persist  in  your  search, 
I  can  tell  you  most  positively  that  if  you  are  to  find  anybody 
who  can  square  the  circle,  it  must  be  someone  among  those  who 
are  not  mathematicians."  No  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  ever  saw 
a  centaur.  The  categorical  inverse  of  this  proposition,  derived 
from  a  thrice-conditioned  premise,  would  read.  //  no  inhabitant 
of  Thessaly  ever  saw  a  centaur  and  if  anybody  ever  did,  it 
must  have  been  someone  who  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Thessaly, 
if  there  are  any  such.  Dr.  Mercier  disposes  of  the  inverse  in 
his  customary  cavalier  fashion.  He  says  the  inverse 

...  is  arrived  at  by  a  method  so  complicated  that  I  will  not  trust  myself 
to  attempt  it,  but  will  take,  from  a  standard  textbook,  the  following 
example:  "Every  truthful  man  is  trusted" — Inverse,  "Some  untruthful 
men  are  not  trusted."  Some  logicians  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  this  form 
of  Inference;  and  I  must  confess  to  misgivings  about  it;  for,  if  it  is 
valid,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  equally  valid  to  infer  from  "Every 
truthful  man  is  mortal"  to  "Some  untruthful  men  are  not  mortal."  This 
puts  on  inveracity  a  premium,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the 
justice  of  Providence;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  implied  in  the  postulate.10 

But  a  valid  non-contradictory  inference  of  the  hypothetical  sort 
that  I  have  described  can  be  drawn  by  inversion  from  Dr. 
Mercier 's  example,  Every  truthful  man  is  mortal,  as  follows:  // 
every  truthful  man  is  mortal  then  if  there  are  any  beings  that 
are  not  mortal  they  will  be  some  of  those  beings  that  are  not 


10  New  Logic,  p.  290. 
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truthful  men.  And  this  is  an  inference  that  a  just  Providence, 
to  whom  Dr.  Mercier  appeals,  may  safely  accept. 

It  is  evident  that  the  process  of  inversion  is  adequate  to  any 
of  the  several  possible  situations  which  the  existential  import 
of  judgment  imposes.  Both  subject  and  predicate  and  their 
negatives  are  existent  in  the  same  universe  of  discourse.  This 
is  assumed  to  be  the  case  where  no  information  to  the  contrary 
is  furnished  the  logician  when  he  begins  his  task  of  inferring. 
If  any  other  meaning  is  intended  by  the  original  proposition  the 
logician  expects  to  be  informed,  for  example  (1)  that  neither 
subject  nor  predicate  exists,  (2)  that  one  exists  but  not  the 
other,  (3)  that  either  subject  or  predicate  may  be  practically 
and  perhaps  theoretically  without  a  contradictory. 

Now  it  should  be  remarked  that  we  are  not  here  concerned 
with  the  question  whether  this  conclusion  is  a  "  new ' '  truth ; 
that  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  whole  class  of  so-called 
immediate  inferences.  Nor  should  we  object  seriously  if  some 
one  should  maintain  that  this  process  of  inversion  is  neither  an 
immediate  nor  a  mediate  inference  as  those  operations  are  com- 
monly defined.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  inver- 
sion, when  it  is  expanded  into  a  form  that  exhibits  all  of  its 
parts,  and  that  one  of  Russell's  "ten  axioms"  of  Symbolic  Logic 
which  he  has  called  the  Principle  of  Importation.  "The  prin- 
ciple states  that  if  p  implies  that  q  implies  r,  then  r  follows  from 
the  joint  assertion  of  p  and  q.  For  example:  "If  I  call  on 
so-and-so,  then  if  she  is  at  home  I  shall  be  admitted"  implies 
"  If  I  call  on  so-and-so  and  she  is  at  home,  I  shall  be  admitted. ' '] 

IV 

The  criticisms  of  inversion  which  I  have  attempted  to  answer 
all  rest  back  upon  an  alleged  failure  to  regard  the  existential 
import  of  propositions.  Another  objection  has  been  raised, 


Principles  of  Mathematics,  p.  16. 
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namely,  that  the  process  involves  an  illicit  distribution.  In  "All 
8  is  P,"  P  is  undistributed  while  in  the  inverse  "Some  non-S 
is  not  P,"  P  has  become  distributed.  I  think  there  is  here  a 
serious  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  distribution.  The 
medieval  law  concerning  distribution  stated  that  no  term  must  be 
distributed  in  the  converse  if  it  was  not  distributed  in  the  con- 
vertend.  But  now  it  should  be  observed  that  this  law  was 
intended  only  to  apply  to  conversion,  where  the  prior  require- 
ment had  been  imposed,  namely,  that  the  quality  of  the  proposi- 
tion must  not  be  changed.  However,  in  the  obverse,  retroverse, 
contraverse,  inverse,  the  quality  of  the  proposition  has  suffered 
a  change  in  passing  to  the  inference ;  and  here  a  different  inter- 
pretation of  distribution  is  required.  The  distribution  of  terms 
in  negative  propositions  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  the 
distribution  in  the  affirmative  proposition.  The  failure  to 
recognize  this  fact,  has  brought  confusion  into  discussions  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  inversion,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  A 
term  is  said  to  be  distributed  when  we  know  something  about 
every  member  of  the  class  designated  by  the  term.  In  the  propo- 
sition "All  8  is  P,"  S  is  distributed  because  we  know  something 
about  every  member  of  the  class  S,  namely,  that  it  is  a  P. 

But  in  the  E  proposition,  "No  8  is  P."  while  we  may  say 
again  that  8  is  distributed  because  we  know  something  about 
every  member  of  the  class,  this  knowledge  is  of  a  different  kind 
from  what  we  had  in  the  case  of  the  A  proposition.  In  "No  8 
is  P,"  I  know  something  about  every  8,  namely  that  it  is  not  a  P, 
and  this  I  know  indirectly.  This  indirect  process,  when  made 
explicit  is  as  follows:  first  and  most  fundamentally  I  know 
that  "8  is  not  non-S"  and  then  because  P  happens  to  be  some- 
where in  the  region  of  non-S  (though  I  am  quite  ignorant  of 
just  where  it  is)  I  know  that  "S  is  not  P."  We  met  this  diffi- 
culty in  the  chapter  on  the  infinite  judgment.  We  saw  that 
negation  is  always  a  degree  more  remote  from  reality  than 
affirmation.  Every  significant  negation,  when  fully  expanded 
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reads :     Since  P  is  in  the  region  of  non-S,  and  since  S  excludes 
non-S  it  excludes  that  which  is  included  in  non-S,  namely  P. 

But  now,  referring  to  the  diagram  for  the  universal  affirma- 
tive proposition  on  page it  would  seem  that  if  P  is  undis- 
tributed, non-P  should  likewise  be  undistributed.  This  non-dis- 
tribution of  P  we  have  represented  in  the  diagram  by  the  dotted 
lines,  indicating  that  the  class  P  is  undefined.  So  far  as  S  is 
concerned,  P  might  widen  its  sphere  of  application  as  far  as  it 
pleased,  even  to  the  extent  of  pushing  non-P  off  the  map  of 
existence.  However,  if  this  dotted  line  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  two  classes  P  and  non-P,  it  would  seem  that  non-P 
should  have  the  same  indefinite  range  as  P.  But  we  have  not 
told  the  wrhole  truth  about  the  circle  P  when  we  have  said  that 
its  expansion  outward  is  unlimited,  we  must  observe  that  its 
contraction  inward  is  definitely  limited.  It  is  this  lower  limit 
which  the  very  nature  of  the  universal  affirmative  proposition 
permits  us  to  disregard,  that  in  turn  becomes  an  upper  limit  for 
the  expanding  class  non-P.  Non-P  may  expand  only  to  the 
limit  to  which  P  may  contract.  This  anomalous  fact  is  exhibited 
also  in  the  process  of  ob version.  In  "All  S  is  P,"  P  is  undis- 
tributed, but  in  its  equivalent  "No  S  is  non-P,"  the  non-P  is 
distributed. 

But  this  apparent  contradiction  in  the  medieval  law  of  dis- 
tribution when  it  was  applied  beyond  conversion,  did  not  attract 
the  attention  of  logicians  until  the  process  of  inversion  was 
reached.  Now  although  the  difficulty  has  become  more  acute 
in  the  case  of  inversion,  it  is  nevertheless  in  my  opinion,  precisely 
the  same  difficulty  that  has  just  been  pointed  out.  Keynes 
noticed  this  difficulty  in  the  apparent  violation  of  the  Law  of 
Distribution  and  gave  an  explanation  of  it  that  has  been  followed 
by  Creighton  and  others. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  are  at  present  working  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  class  represented  by  a  simple  term  exists  in  the  universe 
of  discourse,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  exhaust  that  universe; 
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in  other  words,  we  assume  that  S,  not-S,  not-P,  all  represent  existing 
classes.  This  assumption  is  perhaps  specially  important  in  the  case  of 
inversion,  and  it  is  connected  with  certain  difficulties  that  may  have 
already  occurred  to  the  reader.  In  passing  from  All  S  is  P  to  its  inverse 
Some  not-S  is  not  P  there  is  an  apparent  illicit  process,  which  it  is  not 
quite  easy  either  to  account  for  or  explain  away.  For  the  term  P,  which 
is  undistributed  in  the  premiss,  is  distributed  in  the  conclusion,  and  yet 
if  the  universal  validity  of  obversion  and  conversion  is  granted,  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  any  flaw  in  the  argument  by  which  the  conclusion 
is  reached.  It  is  in  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  contradictory 
of  the  original  predicate  that  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly 
may  be  found.  That  assumption  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  Some 
things  are  not  P.  The  conclusion  Some  not-S  is  not  P  may  accordingly  be 
regarded  as  based  on  this  premiss  combined  with  the  explicit  premiss. 
All  S  is  P,  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  additional  premise  P 
is  distributed.12 

But  now  this  is  merely  an  elucidation  of  the  difficulty  not 
an  explanation  of  it.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
double  meaning  of  distribution.  Each  term  in  a  proposition,  as 
we  have  just  stated,  has  an  upper  and  a  lower  limit  to  its  exten- 
sion. Our  attention  need  be  directed  towards  only  one  of  these 
limits,  the  other  is  ignored.  For  practical  purposes  we  may  say 
that  we  do  have  some  genuine  knowledge  even  if  our  class  is 
bounded  merely  on  one  side.  But  for  the  purposes  of  exact 
thinking  both  the  upper  and  lower  limits  must  be  observed,  and 
this  is  what  the  doctrine  of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate 
attempted  to  accomplish.  The  inverse  of  the  affirmative  proposi- 
tion "All  8  is  P"  is  as  Keynes  has  said,  "Some  non-S,  is  not  P." 
It  is  indeed  one  and  the  same  class  P  that  is  considered  first  with 
S  and  then  with  non-8  as  subject.  But  in  the  one  case  we  see 
P  on  its  bounded  or  limited  side  and  in  the  other  the  unlimited 
side.  There  is  no  contradiction,  according  to  our  point  of  view, 
in  asserting  that  P  is  both  distributed  and  undistributed.  The 
quantification  of  the  predicate  is  a  device  for  looking  at  P 
from  both  sides  at  once. 


12  Formal  Logic,  p.  139. 
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V 

The  theory  of  inference  which  I  have  proposed  in  these  pages, 
namely,  that  every  true  inference  must  mark  a  transition  from 
a  categorical  to  a  modal  proposition,  removes  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties about  the  particular  proposition.  It  is  evident  that,  since 
the  true  particular  is  always  a  modal  assertion  the  passage  to 
such  a  particular  is  always  a  true  inference.  The  particular 
judgment  is  always  a  problematic  judgment  in  disguise.  ' '  Some 
S  is  P"  is  equivalent  to  "S  may  be  P."  Venn,  and  other  sym- 
bolic logicians  after  him,  have  defined  some  as  not  none.  This 
is  quite  in  agreement  with  one  side  of  the  popular  meaning  of 
the  word.  This  definition  provides  an  unambiguous  relation  of 
some  to  its  lower  limit  none,  but  there  is  still  an  ambiguity  in  its 
relation  to  the  upper  limit,  all.  It  may  include  or  exclude  all. 
This  latter  ambiguity,  the  popular  mind  also  aims  to  avoid  and 
so  prefers  the  interpretation  of  some  as  not  all,  as  well  as  not 
none. 

Some  is  a  variable  moving  toward  a  limit  in  two  directions, 
but  in  different  senses.  In  the  downward  direction  toward  none 
it  can  not  reach  its  limit,  while  in  the  upward  direction  toward 
all  it  may  reach  the  limit.  The  particular  proposition  of  ordi- 
nary logic  on  this  view,  is  semi-indefinite,  being  defined  by  its 
exclusion  of  none  and  yet  undefined  by  its  inclusion  of  all.  There 
are  thus  seen  to  be,  theoretically  at  least,  four  possible  relations 
between  some  and  its  limiting  classes:  (1)  Some  includes  none 
and  all,  or  (2)  it  excludes  them  both,  or  (3)  it  includes  the  all 
and  excludes  none,  or  (4)  it  includes  none  and  excludes  all. 
Some  has  been  identified  with  the  indeterminate  class  of  Symbolic 
Logic.  This  is,  I  think  a  mischievous  error.  The  some  of  Tra- 
ditional Logic  has  never,  even  its  most  liberal  interpretation 
included  more  than  two  of  the  four  possible  relations  between  the 
indeterminate  class  and  its  limiting  classes,  none  and  all. 

Every  such  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  some  that  intends  to 
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define  it  in  terms  of  either  its  limits,  all  and  none,  presupposes 
that  these  limits  themselves  have  already  been  defined.  But  now 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  define  none  in  any  other  way  than 
by  reference  to  some,  and  if  none  implies  some,  we  move  in  a 
vicious  circle  in  defining  some  as  not  none.  We  have  here 
another  illustration  of  what  has  so  often  been  pointed  out  in  the 
recent  discussions,  especially  those  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics,  that  when  we  deal 
with  ultimate  concepts  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  circle  in 
defining. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  particular  proposition  has  for  its 
collateral  aim — if  not  its  distinctive  purpose — to  assert  that 
objects  referred  to  by  the  subject  do  exist.  When,  for  example, 
I  say,  "Some  California  Poppies  are  scarlet,"  my  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  assert  the  existence  of  such  flowers  and  secondarily 
only  am  I  concerned  to  give  the  information  that  their  color  is 
scarlet.  It  is  evident  that  the  primary  function  of  the  particular 
proposition  is  in  reality  what  appears  to  be  merely  its  secondary 
or  indirect  function.  The  particular  affirmative  proposition, 
"Some  S  is  P,"  taken  at  its  face  value,  means  to  affirm,  but  in 
practice  its  intentions  is  to  deny  the  universal  negative.  Like- 
wise, the  particular  negative  is  employed  to  deny  the  universal 
affirmative.  This  latter  fact  is  disclosed  by  the  form  which  the 
particular  negative  so  often  takes  in  all  languages,  ' '  All  S  is  not 
P,"  "Not  All  8  is  P."  These  forms,  which  perplex  the  student  of 
elementary  logic,  are  only  rightly  understood  when  the  purpose 
to  overthrow  the  universal  is  considered. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  SYLLOGISM 

I 

The  syllogism  has  always  been  attacked  on  two  scores.  It  is 
alleged,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  structurally  defective — it 
begs  the  question.  Secondly,  it  is  held  that  it  is  not  universally 
applicable.  Mill  criticized  the  syllogism  on  the  former  count 
and  Bradley  on  the  latter.  In  view  of  the  various  attacks,  both 
upon  the  validity  and  the  universality  of  the  syllogism  since  Mill, 
and  more  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent  developments  of 
Symbolic  Logic  the  Aristotelian  account  of  the  subject  demands 
a  new  interpretation.  Aristotle  defined  syllogism  as  "discourse 
in  which  certain  things  being  posited,  something  else  than  what 
is  posited  necessarily  follows  merely  from  them."  This  defini- 
tion contains  five  words  each  of  which  to  say  the  least,  is  moder- 
ately ambiguous.  Before  the  exact  scope  of  this  definition  can 
be  understood  we  must  know  (1)  the  nature  of  the  "things 
posited";  (2)  what  we  mean  by  "positing"  or  "laying  down"; 

(3)  in  what  the  difference  of  the  "something  other"  consists; 

(4)  and  what  is  meant  by  "following,"  especially  (5)  "neces- 
sarily following"? 

We  may  ask  two  questions  concerning  Aristotle 's  own  account 
of  the  syllogism.  First,  what  precisely  did  he  himself  mean  by 
the  definition,  as  shown  by  the  context.  Secondly,  granted  that 
Aristotle's  own  discussion  of  the  syllogism  left  certain  forms  of 
thought  outstanding,  is  it  possible  to  give  a  wider  interpretation 
to  the  several  words  of  Ms  definition  than  he  himself  gave,  so  that 
the  so-called  asyllogistic  types  of  reasoning  may  be  encompassed 
by  it  ?  If  we  give  to  each  of  these  five  elements  of  the  definition 

[122] 
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its  most  liberal  interpretation,  I  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
case  against  the  syllogism  is  not  so  damaging  as  the  New  Logic 
believes. 

The  ordinary  account  of  the  syllogism  as  mediate  inference 
is  unsatisfactory  because  it  is  too  vague.  The  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  immediate  and  the  mediate  in  thought, 
I  have  dwelt  upon  elsewhere.  So,  too,  the  description  of  the 
syllogistic  process  as  a  comparison  of  concepts  lacks  in  explicit- 
ness.  Again,  Sidgwick,  who  differs  from  the  other  opponents  of 
Formal  Logic  in  his  belief  that  the  syllogism  is  the  universal 
form  of  thought,  proposes  a  definition  which  has  a  number  of 
ill-defined  terms.  "A  syllogism  may  thus  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  three  parts:  the  rule  ("major  premiss")  ;  the  identi- 
fication of  a  case  as  coming  under  it  ("minor  premiss")  ;  and 
the  conclusion  inferred  as  a  result  of  applying  the  rule  to  the 
case."1  If  we  interpret  each  of  the  words  in  the  Aristotelian 
definition  liberally,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  syllogism  is 
the  universal  form  of  thought.  In  its  widest  possible  meaning 
it  will  be  found  always  to  consist  in  the  correlation  of  genus, 
species,  particular;  or  universal,  particular,  singular.  I  believe 
that  every  thought,  be  it  true  or  false,  will  conform  to  this  con- 
ception of  syllogism.  It  is  impossible  to  think  otherwise  than 
in  this  form.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  syllogism  is  meaningless,  or  at  least  is  plainly  open 
to  the  two  criticisms  of  lack  of  universality  and  begging  the 
question,  if  the  relation  between  particular  and  species,  and 
species  and  genus  is  taken  in  pure  extension.  These  relations 
are  sui  generis;  they  are  not  to  be  confused  with  numerical  or 
quantitative  relations  as  ordinarily  understood.  The  relation 
of  particular  to  species  is  not  the  indifferent  relation  of  the  one 
to  the  many,  nor  is  the  relation  of  species  to  genus  the  merely 
associative  relation  of  part  to  whole.  The  relation  is  vital  and 
reciprocal.  This  relation  might  be  expressed  as  universal,  par- 


Elementary  Logic,  p.  227. 
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ticular,  individual ;  but  we  should  avoid  this  designation,  because 
the  term  individual  is  highly  ambiguous  in  philosophy.  In  the 
nomenclature  of  Logic  singular  is  preferable  to  individual.  We 
should  notice  also  that  the  term  particular  is  ambiguous.  For 
in  the  threefold  designation,  genius,  species,  particular,  and 
universal,  particular,  singular,  the  word  particular  in  the  latter 
series  corresponds  to  species  in  the  former.  But  this  ambiguity 
in  the  use  of  particular  is  in  our  common  speech  as  well.  We 
say,  "Give  me  the  particulars  of  this  affair";  and  again,  "What 
particular  sort  of  flower  do  you  mean?"  However,  this  am- 
biguity is  not  so  important  as  in  the  case  of  individual.  The 
latter  is  a  difference  in  kind,  the  former  simply  a  difference  in 
degree.  Individual  usually  means  a  single  case.  When  I  ask 
"What  particular  individual  occupies  that  seat?"  I  mean  to 
identify  or  to  designate  some  particular  one.  But  the  word  is 
likewise  used  in  an  entirely  different  sense,  as  when  one  says, 
"I  like  individuality."  By  this  we  mean  the  singular  plus  the 
evidences  of  self-activity.  In  this  sense  individual  stands  for 
spontaneity,  life,  growth.  An  individual  is  a  fountain  of  ever- 
increasing  newness  and  originality.  This  latter  use  of  individual 
is  not  pertinent  to  Formal  Logic,  where  a  stick  or  stone  is  as 
good  an  individual  as  a  soul.  Thinking  is  always  viewing  in  the 
light  of  genus,  species,  particular,  or  considering  the  relation  of 
universal,  particular,  singular.  "I  think,"  means  that  I  see 
this  particular  in  the  light  of  that  species,  and  the  species  in  the 
light  of  the  genus,  or  else  that  I  am  carrying  on  the  reverse 
process,  seeing  the  whole  or  genus,  and  taking  under  it  the 
species,  and  seeing  the  particular  as  under  the  species.  Both 
the  rigid  syllogism  of  deduction  and  the  un-rigid  syllogism  of 
induction  are  consistencies,  and  must  be  explained  in  terms  of  the 
threefold  relation,  genus,  species,  particular.2  Syllogizing,  or 


2  This  view  of  pan-syllogism  I  owe  to  the  lectures  of  Professor  Howi- 
son.  An  interpretation  very  like  this  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Joseph, 
although  he  denies  its  universality.  He  says:  "The  central  idea  of 
syllogism  is  that  it  works  through  concepts,  or  universals.  The  major 
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thinking  together,  therefore,  always  involves  classification.  We 
can  think  inwardly  from  the  whole,  through  the  members,  to 
the  minutest  members ;  or  outwardly  from  the  minutest  member, 
to  the  larger  member,  then  to  the  class,  and  to  the  largest  class. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  what  I  am  committed  to  in  the  assertion 
that  all  thinking  is  syllogistic  and  that  this  always  implies  classi- 
fication. Symbolic  Logic  has  shown  that  the  definition  of  a  class 
is  the  most  important  and  difficult  of  all  the  problems  of  Logic. 
We  may  condemn  the  class  view  of  predication,  but  we  cannot 
escape  from  the  fundamental  fact  of  comparison  that  lies  some- 
where at  the  heart  of  all  judgment  and  all  judgment  about  judg- 
ment. It  may  be,  as  Russell  and  McColl  have  asserted,  that 
propositions  are  more  fundamental  than  classes;  this  would  not, 
however,  affect  the  theory  of  pan-syllogism.  Thought  is  a 
' '  relating  activity ' ' ;  from  this  there  seems  no  escape.  But  an 
analysis  of  any  act  of  comparison  or  the  definition  of  relation 
reveals  a  number  of  difficulties.  We  cannot  compare  on  the  one 
hand  total  identities  nor  on  the  other  hand  complete  disparates. 
Sameness  without  difference  or  difference  without  sameness  makes 
comparison,  judgment,  or  classification  impossible. 

This  syllogistic  process  is  distinct  from  that  of  just  perceiv- 
ing with  the  senses.  The  perceptive  judgment  is  different  from 
the  cognitive  judgment — the  former  is  not  a  stage  on  the  way  to 
the  latter.  We  do  not  classify  when  we  see,  or  hear,  or  smell, 
that  is  to  say  we  do  not  correlate,  or  see  in  a  higher  unity.  In 
sense  as  such  we  do  not  have  unity,  only  separateness.  We  may 
have  a  pseudo-unity  in  the  association  of  sensations.  Thought 
is  the  process  of  unification  in  which  we  harmonize  so  as  not  to 
obliterate  the  items.  We  retain  their  distinctness  and  discover 
the  harmony  between  them.  Or  again,  thought  is  a  unifying 
process,  by  which  we  retain  the  clearness  of  each  part  in  obtain- 
ing the  whole.  Moreover,  the  two  processes  of  unification  and 


premiss  asserts,  not  the  presence  of  A  in  every  B  (and  therefore  in  C, 
among  them),  but  the  connection  of  A  as  such  with  B  as  such:  hence 
wherever  we  find  B,  we  must  find  A."  Introduction  to  Loffic,  p.  284. 
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separation  vary  inversely,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem.  The  more 
firmly  the  integrating  power  clutches  the  items  the  more  clearly 
does  the  separating  actively  differentiate  them.  All  this  is  appro- 
priately expressed  in  the  name  syllogism  and  without  doing 
violence  to  its  etymology  or  to  Aristotle's  own  conception  of  its 
scope. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  other  aspects  of  this  syllogistic 
fact  which  we  need  to  notice  before  we  can  obtain  a  complete 
view.  We  still  find  the  statement  in  textbooks  that  besides  this 
one  form,  there  are  two  others ;  that  the  syllogism  is  only  one  of 
three  forms  of  thought,  namely:  (1)  conceptions  or  notions,  (2) 
judgments,  (3)  the  syllogism.  The  impression  is  still  too  often 
left  with  the  student  that  we  first  have  conceptions,  and  that  we 
then  pass  on  to  the  combination  of  these  in  judgment,  and  finally 
to  the  higher  form  in  which  three  judgments  are  connected  in  a 
syllogism.  Any  such  mechanical  or  corpuscular  theory  of  thought 
is  faulty.  Thought  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  symbols  of 
thought.  The  nature  of  thought  is  to  produce  its  own  elements; 
it  creates  both  itself,  and  its  members.  Thought  is  a  whole,  so 
whole  that  it  furnishes  to  itself  its  own  members  and  also  com- 
bines them.  The  reciprocal  process  of  determining  the  whole 
into  its  elements  and  the  elements  into  the  whole,  constitutes  the 
fundamental  distinction  of  deduction  and  induction — the  rigid 
and  the  un-rigid  syllogism.  . 

But  hereupon  it  may  justly  be  asked  where  do  we  get  the 
distinction  between  the  relation,  conception,  judgment  and 
reason,  and  the  relation  genus,  species  and  individual?  To  this 
query  we  can  only  reply  that  both  relations  are  fundamental, 
unanalyzable  and  indefinable.  We  just  think  our  thoughts,  and 
cannot  but  think  them.  Every  conscious  experience  that  we  call 
thought  must  stand  the  light  of  a  syllogism,  else  it  is  not  a  real 
experience.  If  we  cannot  think,  that  is,  syllogize  our  experience, 
we  do  not  have  any.  As  to  the  series,  concept,  judgment, 
syllogism,  we  cannot  get  along  without  these  names,  but  the 
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syllogism  is  not  the  last  result  or  product  from  the  union  of 
judgments,  that  were  themselves  the  products  of  concepts.  The 
concept  is  not  the  ultimate  element  of  thought ;  on  the  contrary 
the  thought  unit  is  the  syllogism  itself. 

The  syllogism  is  the  omnipresent,  all-embracing  form,  denned 
as  the  thought  that  casts  itself  in  the  correlated  distinction  of 
particular,  species,  genus,  or  universal,  particular,  singular. 
These  three  distinctions  each  depend  for  their  meaning  on  the 
correlation  of  the  three.  A  significant,  "just  this"  always  pro- 
vokes the  query  ' '  just  this  what  ? ' '  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  tell 
the  species.  Someone  says  to  me,  ' '  I  want  you  to  see  this " ;  I 
immediately  ask,  "this  what?"  Now  if  I  really  do  see  it,  it  is 
this  or  that  or  the  other  object  that  I  see.  It  has  correlation 
(shape,  size,  color,  etc.),  and  through  this  correlation  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  species.  In  looking  for  the  this,  we  see  the  color 
or  the  shape,  and  so  we  connect  it  directly  with  species.  If  we 
did  not  take  in  the  others  of  the  species  we  would  not  see  the 
this.  The  singular  means  nothing  except  in  the  light  of  the 
particular,  and  the  particular  means  nothing  except  in  the  light 
of  the  universal.  All  perception,  all  intelligence,  is  knowing  in 
the  light  of  the  whole.  Conversely,  the  whole  means  nothing 
without  the  final  this.  Without  the  descending  steps  in  the  cor- 
related things,  it  is  not  a  whole,  it  is  nothing.  The  universal 
without  the  species  and  the  genus,  is  an  abstraction,  is  nothing. 
The  abstract  singular  and  the  abstract  universal  are  alike  noth- 
ing. Hence  a  thing  that  does  not  contain  its  own  differentia  does 
not  exist. 

The  syllogism  cannot  proceed  without  having  parts  and  a 
whole  upon  which  to  operate.  Parts  that  are  just  parts — that 
have  no  relation  to  any  whole,  have  no  meaning.  They  are  parts 
of  nothing  and  so  are  themselves  nothings  about  which  nothing 
can  be  asserted.  Furthermore  no  judgment  is  ever  just  the  sum 
of  units  that  existed  prior  to  the  whole  which  they  constitute. 
The  quantitative  whole  which  seems  to  be  composed  of  units 
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qualitatively  alike  is  no  exception.  This  is  reached  by  a  process 
of  abstraction  in  which  the  parts,  having  become  qualitatively 
indifferent  to  each  other,  have  also  sacrificed  their  unique  rela- 
tions to  the  whole.  The  whole  is  thus  lost  to  sight  when  it  is  no 
longer  required  as  the  synthesis  of  the  different  and  differing 
facts.  But  no  whole,  not  even  the  abstract  quantitative  whole, 
may  disappear  entirely.  Quantity  is  just  the  latent  device  for 
holding  asunder  parts  which  are  qualitatively  alike.  This  thought 
I  shall  develop  further  presently. 

The  singular  is  not  made  up  out  of  the  universal,  nor  the  uni- 
versal out  of  the  singular,  nor  the  particular  out  of  either. 
Neither  can  we  start  with  the  all  (which  is  an  empty  name  when 
taken  alone)  and  from  it  arrive  at  the  particular,  and  so  pass 
on  to  the  singular.  For  this  is  equivalent  to  starting  with  noth- 
ing, and  trying  to  make  of  it  a  lower  class,  and  of  this  in  turn 
still  a  lower  class,  the  final  result  will  still  be  nothing.  We  cannot 
think  these  things  apart ;  without  the  particular  and  the  singular, 
the  whole  is  nothing,  they  are  all  intrinsically  correlated,  and  are 
not  to  be  taken  apart.  The  syllogism  is  not  a  composite,  nor  an 
analysis  of  a  composite,  but  an  individual  whole  furnishing 
intrinsically  its  own  elements.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  no  one  of 
the  three  forms  of  thought  sets  out  with  one  unanalyzable  ele- 
ment. We  do  not  begin,  as  the  empirical  theory  of  association 
would  have  us  begin,  with  thought  atoms,  then  proceed  with 
combinations  of  these.  The  syllogism  is  a  harmonic  unity,  a 
unity  of  correlated  elements  existing  intrinsically  in  correlation. 
The  syllogism  in  this  sense,  we  repeat  with  insistent  emphasis, 
is  the  cardinal  fact  wherever  there  is  a  thought ;  it  is  the  universal 
type  of  thought. 

II 

It  is  however,  insufficient  to  say  that  the  syllogism  is  the  uni- 
versal form  of  thought,  differentiating  itself  into  the  syllogism 
as  concept,  the  syllogism  as  judgment,  and  the  syllogism  as  argu- 
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ment,  or  that  it  is  the  universal,  omnipresent  form  of  thought, 
the  indivisible,  correlated  unity  embracing  universal,  particular 
and  singular.  We  must  show  how  and  why  this  correlation 
appears  in  three  different  ways.  There  is  need  in  short  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  implicit  and  the  explicit  presence  of  the 
syllogism.  In  the  concept,  the  syllogism  is  only  implicitly  pre- 
sent. To  bring  the  implication  out  in  the  clearest  way,  it  is 
necessary  to  show,  as  we  have  in  part  already  shown,  that  judg- 
ment is  implied  in  the  concept.  It  is  so  implied,  since  the  con- 
cept means  nothing  unless  it  is  a  whole,  ensphering  a  great  many 
marks,  or  implicit  judgments.  And  it  has  therefore  rightly  been 
said  that  in  judgment,  we  explicate  the  corresponding  concept, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  judgment.  In  the  judgment  we  say 
that  the  concept  is  so  and  so.  If  I  assert  that  I  have  a  concep- 
tion, and  I  am  asked  what  my  conception  is,  I  answer  by  making 
a  series  of  judgments.  For  example,  I  am  asked,  ' '  What  is  a 
salamander?"  I  reply,  "It  is  a  reptile,  it  is  scaly,  it  can  stay 
in  the  fire  without  being  burnt,  etc."  Here  I  am  explicating  the 
concept,  salamander,  by  making  a  number  of  judgments  bring- 
ing out  the  various  characteristics  of  the  salamander,  in  each  of 
which  judgments  I  employ  a  predicate  and  connect  it  with  the 
concept  by  a  copula.  The  concept  (as  a  thought)  is  therefore  an 
implicit  bundle  of  judgments.  So,  also  it  may  be  shown  that 
every  judgment  is  an  implicit  syllogism.  Suppose  that  I  assert 
"Xi&Y."  You  ask,  "What  is  it  to  be  Yf"  I  answer  "Y  is  Z." 
Then  of  course  "X  is  Z."  The  filling  out  of  the  required  mean- 
ing of  the  judgment  makes  us  go  on  and  complete  the  syllogism. 
We  can  continue  in  this  way  indefinitely,  until  we  come  to  a 
predicate  beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  This  implied  process  in 
thought  is  seeking  the  real  whole,  from  which  each  part  takes  its 
significance. 

Every  thought  implies  two  elements  and  their  union  in  a 
third.  All  reasoning  is  from  particular  to  particular  via  the 
universal.  This  uniting  act  Formal  Logic  has  always  preferred 
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to  call  the  copula.  The  word  is  appropriate,  yet  in  one  sense 
quite  inappropriate,  for  copula  really  means  a  link  or  yoke,  and 
suggests  an  artificial  union ;  we  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  uniting 
two  distinct  things.  But  the  elements  united  in  thought  are  not 
two  distinct  things.  The  truth  is,  the  syllogism  is  an  indivisible, 
complex,  unitary  act,  and  the  copula  furnishes  the  principle 
which  both  joins  and  separates  the  parts  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  copula  to  "couple  apart."  Bosanquet  writes: 
' '  In  analysing  the  judgment  as  an  act  of  thought  we  may  begin 
by  dismissing  the  separate  coupla.  "3  To  this  we  may  yield  a 
hearty  assent,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  word  itself 
should  not  be  retained  to  designate  the  real  act  involved  in  the 
synthesis  of  subject  and  predicate.  The  copula  is  the  inner  activ- 
ity that  permeates  each  of  the  two  parts  and  grips  them  into 
a  whole.  Two  pieces  of  magnetized  iron  that  cohere  are  a  better 
illustration  of  the  function  of  the  copula  than  the  link  between 
two  cars.  In  the  case  of  the  two  pieces  of  iron,  every  molecule 
in  each  piece  takes  part  in  the  enwholing  grip.  In  terms  of  this 
act  of  joining  through  the  copula,  we  can  determine  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  concept,  the  judgment,  and  the  syllogism.  The 
difference  between  these  three  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
explication  of  the  copula.  In  the  concept,  the  copula  is  not 
explicit  at  all,  but  implicit.  In  the  judgment,  the  copula  is 
explicit,  but  appears  simple,  as  though  on  the  surface,  having  no 
complexity.  In  the  syllogism,  the  complexity  of  the  copula  comes 
entirely  into  light. 

It  is  not  only  convenient,  but  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
exposition  and  communication  of  thought,  to  adhere  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  dynamic  and  static  relations  and  to  say  that 
the  syllogism  is  competent  to  deal  only  with  the  latter.  This  is, 
however,  a  distinction  that  has  to  do  with  "thought  expressed"; 
it  does  not  concern  "thought  in  reality."  Such  a  distinction 
blinks  at  the  real  difficulty.  The  dynamic  relations  themselves 


Essentials  of  Logic,  p.  99. 
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cannot  exist,  or  at  least  cannot  be  thought,  without  a  universal 
within  which  the  apparently  intransitive  relations  are  enclosed. 
Now  there  are  in  reality  no  purely  intransitive  relations.  Even 
in  the  temporal  series  the  present  harks  back  to  the  past — the 
effect  in  a  sense  causes  the  cause.  Yet  the  dynamic  order  and 
the  static  order  have  something  in  common,  and  it  is  the  task 
of  Logic  to  discover  this  pervading  element.  It  is,  of  course 
true  that  any  reasoning  which  explains  phenomena  through 
causes  is  not  syllogistic  in  the  narrower  interpretation.  But 
when  we  take  the  larger  view  of  syllogism  as  thought  exhibiting 
itself  in  the  threefold  relation  of  singular,  particular  and  uni- 
versal; or  particular,  species  and  genus,  we  find  that  reasoning 
through  causal  determination  is  no  exception  to  its  scope. 

Common  sense  reads  class  relationships  in  one  direction  only. 
It  supposes  that  in  any  series  of  more  and  more  inclusive  groups 
the  stability  of  the  smaller  group  must  give  way  if  it  interferes 
with  the  stability  of  the  larger.  The  part  is  subordinate  to  the 
whole.  This  seems  an  elemental  truth.  But  the  discernment  of 
this  truth  as  an  axiomatic  principle  is  a  far  simpler  matter  than 
its  practical  application.  In  what  does  the  stability  of  any  group 
consist,  and  what  constitutes  interference  with  the  stability  of  a 
larger  group,  .and  what  precisely  constitutes  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  group?  Merely  a  cursory  examination  of  group  rela- 
tions reveals  the  hidden  truth  that  some  aspects  may  always  be 
found  in  which  the  smaller  includes  the  larger.  In  extension  the 
species  is  included  in  the  genus,  but  in  intension  the  genus  is 
included  in  the  species.  The  principle  of  total  one-way  inclusion 
seems  a  chimera.  There  appear  to  be  no  groups  such  that  the  one 
is  in  every  way  included  within  the  other.  Real  groups  involve 
only  transitive  and  symmetrical  relations.  The  relation  between 
a  so-called  small  group  and  its  including  larger  group  must  ever 
exhibit  the  fundamental  relation  between  part'  and  whole,  in 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  parts  and  the  whole  are  equally  real ; 
each  includes  and  is  included  by  the  other.  Neither  presupposes 
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the  other,  nor  is  either  more  real  than  the  other.  Neither  has  a 
stability  to  which  the  other  owes,  in  every  way,  unquestioned 
allegiance.  Such  a  view  of  class  relations  will,  I  believe,  go  far 
toward  vindicating  the  universality  of  the  syllogism. 

The  most  difficult  and,  I  believe,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
problems  of  Logic  is  the  relation  of  extension  to  intension.  Upon 
this  distinction  depend  the  vital  questions  of  the  meaning  of 
class,  the  import  of  judgment,  the  fundamental  metaphysical 
question  of  the  relation  of  quantity  to  quality,  and  above  all  the 
question  of  the  validity  and  universality  of  the  syllogism.  The 
elementary  textbooks  find  little  difficulty  with  this  subject  for 
there  is  a  superficial  definition  of  these  words  that  makes  this 
relation  simple  and  comprehensible  enough.  Some  writers  have 
been  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  each  of  these  words  in  a 
way  that  would  make  their  relation  in  one  object  intelligible. 
Jevons,  for  example,  says  "I  believe  that  the  reader  who  once 
acquires  a  thorough  apprehension  of  the  difference  of  these  mean- 
ings, and  learns  to  bear  it  always  in  mind,  will  experience  but 
little  further  difficulty  in  the  study  of  Logic."*  However, 
Jevons'  own  treatment  of  the  subject  is  most  nai've  and  ignores 
entirely  the  real  issue,  namely,  the  essential  incommensurability 
of  the  extensive  and  the  intensive  series.  Aristotle  taught  that 
the  extensive  and  the  intensive  modes  of  predication  were,  at 
bottom,  equivalent  and  the  question  of  priority  meaningless.  He 
declares  most  explicitly  that  there  is  no  difference  between  saying 
that  one  thing  is  entirely  included  in  another  and  saying  that 
the  other  thing  is  always  a  predicate  of  the  one.5  Mathematics, 
until  very  recent  times,  has  always  glorified  quantity,  and  the 
older  symbolic  logicians  taught  that  the  point  of  view  of  extension 
was  so  fundamental  in  all  our  thinking  that  intension  might  be 
entirely  disregarded.  The  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  on  the  primacy  of  quality,  and  declared  that  the  relation 


•*  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1914),  p.  37. 
5  C.f .  Prior  Analytics,  I. 
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between  subject  and  predicate  was  distorted  from  truth  in  the 
extensive  interpretation  of  judgment.  Mill  and  many  writers 
since  have  insisted  that  the  intension  of  terms  must  be  taken  as 
both  psychologically  and  logically  primary,  and  extension  as 
secondary.  Mill,  to  be  sure,  held  that  some  terms  have  no  conno- 
tation, but  only  denotation,  and  that  such  terms  always  denoted 
the  subject  directly  and  connoted  its  attributes  indirectly.  But 
this  was  the  interpretation  of  the  relation  for  the  purpose  of 
communication.  Mill  himself  plainly  implied  that  in  thought 
connotation  is  primary;  but  since  we  rarely  have  the  qualities 
in  a  sufficiently  definite  and  tangible  grasp,  we  resort  to  the 
denotation  in  defining  or  describing  the  object.  A  familiar  illus- 
tration of  this  is  found  in  ordinary  intercourse  where  we  often 
find  it  more  convenient  to  describe  an  object  by  telling  where 
it  is  than  what  it  is.  But  in  all  these  debates  concerning  the 
meaning  of  extension  and  intension  and  the  nature  of  their 
relation,  the  contestants  never  suspected  that  there  might  be 
intermediate  positions  between  extension  and  intension ;  or,  that 
since  a  good  case  could  be  made  out  for  the  priority  of  each, 
perhaps  neither  was  fundamental  but  that  both  were  correlated 
aspects  of  a  more  fundamental  point  of  view. 

The  first  difficulty  that  the  naive  treatment  of  the  relation 
of  connotation  to  denotation  met  was  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
law  of  inverse  variation  was  not  universally  applicable.  It  is  not 
strictly  accurate  to  say  that  as  the  extension  increases  the  inten- 
sion decreases  and  vice  versa.  In  the  calculus  of  classes  where  the 
distinction  between  subject  and  predicate  is  effaced  and  the  con- 
tent of  proposition  represented  diagrammatically  as  by  Euler 
and  Venn,  this  may  be  partly  true.  However,  it  is  not  a  faithful 
account  of  the  psychological  process  involved.  The  power  of 
thought  to  widen  its  field  of  attention  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
simultaneous  deepening  of  its  intensive  insight.  It  is  a  common 
practical  occurrence  and  one  that  has  a  deep-seated  theoretical 
justification,  that,  in  extending  its  synthetic  grasp  over  new 
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instances,  thought  is  continually  discovering  attributes  hitherto 
latent.  In  considering  the  subject  of  analysis  and  synthesis  in 
judgment,  and  the  correlated  question  of  novelty  and  sameness, 
I  attempted  to  point  out  how  essential  it  was  to  any  right  under- 
standing of  the  import  of  judgment  to  see  that  the  synthetic 
and  the  analytic  functions  of  thought  may  both  operate  each  in 
its  own  opposite  direction.  No  antinomy  is  involved  in  describ- 
ing certain  systems  as  exhibiting  simultaneously  integration  and 
differentiation. 

The  relation  of  extension. to  intension,  of  quantity  to  quality 
is  of  such  vital  importance  that  I  wish  to  pursue  this  matter  still 
farther  even  at  the  risk  of  indulging  in  subtleties  that  may  appear 
to  the  reader  quite  out  of  place  in  the  present  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  validity  of  the  syllogism.  No  idea,  which  is  in  the 
least  extended — that  is,  no  quantitative  idea -can  be  brought  into 
consciousness  by  one  indivisible  act.  Any  single  pulsation  of 
consciousness  does  yield  size,  that  is  Gestalt-Qualitdt  or  form, 
just  as  it  does  quality ;  but  such  a  simple  act  of  consciousness  can- 
not give  us  the  notion  of  extension  regarded  as  a  system  of  inter- 
related parts.  The  notion  of  true  "quantity  never  comes  to  us 
in  a  single  beat  of  consciousness.  It  is  a  continuous  manifold, 
and  yet  a  manifold  which,  though  never  grasped  by  one  indivi- 
sible act  of  mind,  is  on  the  other  hand  equally  incapable  of  being 
produced  by  a  mere  repetition  of  units,  or  ultimate,  simple  ele- 
ments. We  have  here,  again,  the  perennial  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  part  to  the  whole,  of  individual  to  species,  of  a  term 
to  the  class  of  which  it  is  a  member.  This  problem  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  relation  of  quantity  to  quality, 
that  we  may  partially  solve  the  difficulty,  I  think,  if  we  examine 
it  where  it  appears  in  another  form,  namely,  in  the  relation  of 
the  arithmetical  to  the  geometrical  continuum. 

Modern  mathematics  has  discovered  that  the  arithmetical 
and  the  geometrical  continuum  are  different  facts,  both  for 
description  and  explanation.  We  never  pass  directly  from  one 
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to  the  other  either  in  practice  or  in  theory.  The  geometrical 
continuum  resists  any  attempt  numerically  to  exhaust  its  mean- 
ing; and  the  arithmetical  continuum  can  never  be  regarded  as 
the  first  step  in  the  logical  process  of  the  development  of  the 
geometrical  continuum.  All  such  attempts  to  derive  one  con- 
tinuum from  the  other  are  vicious  circles.  When  we  respond  to 
the  demand  for  an  absolutely  single  and  simple  element,  we  find 
that  the  spatial  continuum,  which  is  quantity  or  extension  par 
excellence,  presents  insuperable  difficulties  to  conceptual  analysis. 
The  mathematician  responds  to  this  challenge  to  find  ultimate 
elements  by  declaring,  ' '  There  are  points. ' '  But,  when  required 
to  define  these  points,  he  finds  that  they  are  just  the  self-con- 
tradictory outcome  of  this  search  for  the  ultimate  elements.  This 
definition  is  self-contradictory  for  the  reason  that  when  the 
mathematician  reverses  the  process,  he  discovers  that  he  cannot 
get  back  from  his  points  to  the  continuum  from  which  he  started. 
No  repetition  of  the  point,  as  such,  can  give  rise  to  the  line,  that 
is,  not  the  continuous  or  quantitative  aspect  of  the  line.  We  have 
here  the  familiar  paradox  concerning  the  discrete  and  the  con- 
tinuous aspects  of  quantity.  Because  of  its  incapacity  to  pene- 
trate things  to  the  bottom  of  their  real  natures  an  imperfect 
mind  must  resort  to  a  quantification  of  them.  Let  me  illustrate : 
0  and  0'  are  two  objects  which  are  qualitatively  alike  differing 
only  in  quantity,  that  is,  they  are  members  of  a  lowest  species. 
Thought  first  contemplates  the  object  0  by  itself.  It  discovers 
that  it  is  unable  to  penetrate  the  object  to  the  core  of  its  mean- 
ing. A  certain  opacity  prevents  the  finite  mind  from  ever  reach- 
ing the  essential,  individual  nature  of  0.  But  0  is  not  yet  a 
quantity,  for  quantity  is  never  the  content  of  such  a  single  pul- 
sation of  consciousness.  Baffled  in  its  attempt  to  discover  the 
true  nature  of  0  by  internal  searching,  thought  seeks  for  that 
desired  information  from  an  external  source.  It  betakes  itself 
to  the  other  of  0,  or  0' ' ,  which  is,  however,  in  itself  just  as 
impenetrable  for  thought  as  0  was.  0  and  0'  are  conceptually 
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alike,  and  yet  the  mind  perceives  a  difference  between  them. 
Every  attempt  to  explain  this  difference  lands  us  in  an  inevitable 
contradiction. 

But  now  in  this  second  pulsation  of  consciousness  the  quanti- 
tative aspect  of  0  and  0'  has  suddenly  appeared.  Quantity  is 
that  mysterious  somewhat  that  can  not  be  found  in  either  0  or  0' 
when  contemplated  alone  but  does  somehow  seem  to  exist  in 
each  when  both  are  viewed  together.  Quantification  might  then 
be  described  as  the  result  of  our  finite  efforts  to  discover  exter- 
nally the  inaccessible  internal  meanings  of  things.  Or  I  might 
say  it  is  the  search  for  a  mediator  between  objects  where  the  com- 
plete understanding  of  each  is  by  the  very  nature  of  things 
impossible. 

Herein  lies  also  the  solution  of  the  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  discreteness  and  the  continuity  of  quantity.  The  dis- 
creteness arises  from  the  necessary  duality  of  the  thought  pro- 
cess that  produces  the  quantitative  way  of  viewing  things.  The 
continuity  is  simply  the  compulsion  under  which  thought  lies  of 
holding  the  two  objects  0  and  0'  in  a  unitary  grasp  of  conscious- 
ness in  order  to  explain  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  each.  From 
the  absolute  point  of  view  0  and  0'  of  our  illustration,  instead 
of  being  covered  by  one  concept,  are  provided  each  with  a  con- 
cept of  its  own  which  is  adequate  to  its  essential  nature.  A 
perfect  mind  has  no  need  to  view  things  under  the  category  of 
quantity.  For  finite  thought  quantity  is  simply  the  ever  present 
reminder  of  the  irrationality  of  sense.  Finite  thought  is,  once 
for  all,  inadequate  to  sense.  Every  this  that  it  contemplates  is  a 
this  only  in  appearance.  To  our  limited  minds  the  this  reveals 
only  its  thisness.  But,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  thisness 
of  the  this  contains  as  a  part  of  its  meaning  a  reference  to  a  that. 
And  now  comes  the  crucial  point.  Finite  thought  feels  itself 
irresistibly  impelled  to  search  for  the  that  to  which  the  this 
points,  which  in  reality  it  must  mean  to  be  a  this.  The  mind 
at  once  discovers  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  hopeless,  an  unending 
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task ;  for,  no  sooner  do  we  discover  the  that,  which  we  had  hoped 
would  solve  the  inexplicable  mystery  that  enshrouds  the  this, 
than  it  turns  out  to  be  not  a  that  at  all,  but  the  identical  this 
from  which  our  thought  started.  Thought  has  in  a  fashion,  to  be 
sure,  solved  the  puzzle ;  but  in  the  solution  it  has  likewise  rein- 
stated its  original  question.  Here  we  find  an  explanation  not 
only  for  the  discreteness  of  extension  and  its  continuity,  but  also 
for  its  infinitude.  The  process  described  is  evidently  of  the 
recurrent  type,  but  I  think  it  differs  in  one  essential  feature  from 
the  Kette  that  Professor  Royce  has  so  often  described.  In  the 
present  Kette,  the  process  is  in  the  end  a  tautological  one.  Each 
new  member  of  the  Kette  has  novelty  only  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
templated as  a  fact  still  external  to  the  series,  that  is,  as  the  goal 
toward  which  each  individual  pulsation  of  thought  strives  for 
the  moment.  But  as  soon  as  the  goal  is  reached — when  once  that 
new  link  has  been  welded  into  connection  with  the  rest — the 
novelty  it  formerly  possessed  vanishes  into  an  inevitable  same- 
ness with  the  whole.  The  novelty  is  only  a  transitory  aspect  of 
the  essential  tautology  in  the  process.  The  novelty  is  accountable 
for  the  discreteness  of  extension,  the  tautology  for  its  continuity. 

Ill 

If  the  syllogism  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  relation  of 
classes,  where  each  class  is  taken  in  extension  only,  that  is,  where 
the  thought  is  uni-directional,  it  will  truly  not  compass  all  the 
forms  in  which  we  may  reason.  Such  class  reasoning  always  con- 
forms to  the  following  type:  (1)  the  major  premise  is  an  enuin- 
erative,  universal  proposition  in  which  we  affirm  that  each  M 
is  seen  (by  actual  observation)  to  be  in  the  class  P;  and  (2)  the 
minor  premise  states  that  S  is  observed  to  be  one  of  these  M 's ; 
then  (3)  the  conclusion,  8  will  be  in  class  P.  This  view  of  the 
syllogism  has  rightly  been  condemned,  firstly,  because  of  its 
evident  tautology  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  universally 
applicable.  The  first  of  these  criticisms,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
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petitio  appeared  long  before  Mill's  classic  assault.  It  was 
advanced  frequently  by  Aristotle 's  own  students.  The  second  of 
the  criticisms  is  very  prevalent  in  recent  discussions.  As  has 
now  so  often  been  pointed  out  by  Bradley,  and  others,  there  are 
many  forms  of  inference,  for  example,  those  that  are  concerned 
with  dynamic  relations,  in  which  there  are  no  class  relationships, 
or  in  which  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  such  relations.  I  think, 
however,  that  all  such  relations  can  be  compassed  by  the  class 
relations  when  they  are  given  the  interpretation  I  have  offered. 
It  is  an  unwarranted  limitation  of  the  scope  of  the  syllogism 
to  re'strict  its  application  to  the  old  class  view  of  judgment. 
There  is  no  mention  of  classes,  that  is,  classes  in  extension,  in 
Aristotle's  definition  of  the  syllogism:  "Syllogism  is  discourse 
in  which  from  certain  things  laid  down  other,  different  things 
follow."  The  things  "laid  down"  in  the  major  premise  are  not 
"laid  down"  according  to  any  principle  of  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion. Aristotle  was  obliged  to  distinguish  (as  every  logician 
must)  between  thought  and  language.  In  the  actual  thought 
process  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  a  class  was  for  Aristotle 
always  a  relation  in  intension.  But  when  this  intensive  relation 
was  translated  by  him  into  a  form  available  for  exposition  and 
communication  it  took  the  inevitable  form  of  a  relation  in  exten- 
sion. The  charge  of  a  petitio  can  not  be  brought  against  the 
present  pan-syllogism.  It  employs  the  true  universal  which  is 
an  assertion  about  things  before  they  have  been  experienced, 
and  which  is  in  a  sense,  therefore,  always  hypothetical.  Now 
since  the  major  premise  is  hypothetical,  and  the  conclusion  is 
categorical,  it  is  impossible  that  the  latter  could  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  former.  Moreover,  when  it  is  said  that  the  conclu- 
sion contains  "new"  knowledge,  it  is  not  knowledge  that  is 
totally  disconnected  from  the  premises ;  for  no  process  of  infer- 
ence, mediate  or  immediate  can  ever  deliver  such  new  knowledge. 
It  is  new  knowledge  in  the  sense  that  it  is  then  for  the  first  time 
observed. 
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There  is  abundant  evidence  everywhere  in  Aristotle's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  two  kinds  of 
universal  propositions — the  abstract  or  pseudo-universal  which 
is  a  collection  of  actually  observed  particulars,  and  the  true  or 
concrete  universal,  which  (by  asserting  a  connection  of  attri- 
butes) refers  not  to  any  definite  group  of  individuals,  but  to  an 
entirely  indefinite  group.  The  pseudo-universal,  "All  8  is  P," 
means,  "Each  $  (and  I  have  examined  and  counted  them)  is  a 
P."  The  true  universal  "All  8  is  P,"  means  "S  as  such  is  P,  or 
if  8  then  P.  The  question  whether  the  syllogism  in  its  applica- 
tion of  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nullo  involves  a  petitio  as  I  have 
said  hinges  on  the  sense  in  which  we  take  the  major  premise.  If 
this  is  construed  as  an  historical  or  enumerative  judgment,  then 
manifestly  the  conclusion  is  just  one  of  the  particulars  which 
has  gone  into  the  aggregate,  bound  together  by  the  all  in  the 
major  premise.  The  so-called  universal,  that  is,  the  enumerative 
or  historical  universal  is  itself  merely  an  aggregate  of  particular 
truths  and  has  no  greater  validity  than  the  particulars  which 
constitute  it — it  is  itself  another  particular.  Aristotle  pointed 
out,  and  it  was  an  insight  that  always  seemed  irrefutably  clear 
to  him,  that  the  universal  nature  of  an  object  could  never  be 
reached  by  examining  and  counting  particular  instances. 

But  even  in  a  syllogism,  where  the  major  premise  is  a  pseudo- 
universal,  just  an  aggregate  of  observed  individuals,  there  is 
often  a  movement  in  thought,  in  which  there  is  novelty  in  the 
conclusion.  The  major  premise  although  strictly  an  enumerative 
universal,  does  not  contain  the  conclusion  nor  even  predict  it. 
The  two  premises  have  come  to  us  by  different  routes  and  it  is 
only  in  the  combination  of  the  two  that  the  conclusion  is  reached. 
For  example,  if  a  man  should  learn  from  the  telegraphic  reports 
that  the  entire  Second  Regiment  were  taken  prisoners  in  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  and  then  on  consulting  the  lists  in  the  War 
Office  should  find  that  his  son  was  enlisted  in  this  Second  Regi- 
ment, the  conclusion  that  his  son  was  captured  is  something  over 
and  above  the  agony  of  suspense  that  came  from  the  unsupported 
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major  premise.  To  the  authorities  in  the  War  Office,  who  have 
before  them  at  one  time,  both  the  telegraphic  report  and  the 
record  of  enlistments,  there  is  not  the  novelty  in  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  for  the  anxious  parent. 

In  the  perfect  mind  premises  and  conclusions  are  concomit- 
ants not  sequents,  and  hence  all  reasoning  in  such  a  mind  would 
involve  an  essential  tautology.  But  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating its  intuitive  knowiedge  to  minds  on  lower  levels  of 
insight  the  perfect  mind  would  employ  the  syllogism  and  the 
accusation  of  tautology  would  be  unjustified.  On  this  view,  then, 
the  syllogism  is  the  instrument  of  communication  between 
minds  having  different  degrees  of  insight  into  the  relations  among 
things.  The  perfect  mind  would  not  syllogize,  nor  would  imper- 
fect minds,  if  they  all  had  simultaneously  the  same  degree  of 
knowledge  of  facts. 

Bradley  has  condemned  the  syllogism  at  times  with  vitriolic 
vocabulary.  The  mildest  of  the  epithets  that  he  has  applied  to 
it  is  "a  chimera."  And  yet  he  often  comes  quite  near  to  con- 
ceding all  that  its  defenders  have  thought  worth  contending  for. 
He  says:  "If  it  were  admitted,  on  one  side,  that  the  syllogism 
supplies  no  general  type  of  the  reasoning  act,  it  might  be  allowed, 
on  the  other  side,  that  it  is  a  mode  of  stating  the  principle  which 
is  used  in  that  act.  It  is  universal  as  a  form  for  showing  the 
explicit  and  conscious  exercise  of  a  function.5  This  is  an  admis- 
sion both  of  a  form  and  of  its  universality.  The  formalists  have 
never  claimed  for  any  of  the  forms  of  thought  an  existence  prior 
to  and  separated  from  its  concrete  setting.  They  have  granted 
freely  that  there  are  no  antecedent  types  or  schemes  for  thought. 
The  form  of  thought  as  we  have  shown  in  an  earlier  chapter 
is  a  vital  constructive  principle  within  the  so-called  object  matter 
of  thought  itself.  There  is  some  thing  in  every  concrete  act  of 
thought  that  always  detaches  itself  from  the  thought,  something, 
as  Bradley  himself  has  said,  that  is  "more  abstract  than  the 
argument  itself." 

6  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  482. 
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IV 

It  may  not  be  evident  to  the  reader  how  much  the  foregoing 
discussion  owes  to  Kant's  well-known  defense  of  the  syllogism. 
The  logical  doctrine  of  marks  taught  by  Kant  has  had  contempt 
heaped  upon  it,  particularly  by  Hegel,  who  holds  it  responsible 
for  much  of  the  confusion  in  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  im- 
mediate and  mediate  inference.  Hegel  said :  ' '  There  is  no  more 
striking  mark  of  the  formalism  and  decay  of  logic  than  the 
favorite  category  of  the  'mark.'  '  Kant's  account  of  the  doc- 
trine has,  I  venture  to  think,  been  much  misunderstood  and 
maligned.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  denned  judgment  as 
the  comparison  of  a  thing  with  some  mark,  and  ratiocination  as 
a  judgment  by  means  of  a  mediate  attribute.  And,  the  supreme 
rule  of  all  ratiocination  he  stated  thus:  "A  mark  of  a  mark  is 
a  mark  of  a  thing  itself. ' '  Nota  notae  est  nota  rei  ipsius. 

The  criticism  that  Kant  did  not  prove  his  dictum  deserves 
only  passing  attention.  It  would  not  be  the  highest  or  final 
rule  if  it  were  capable  of  proof.  Any  attempt  to  prove  the 
supreme  formula  of  all  ratiocination  would  be  to  reason  in  a 
circle.  Proof  would  be  possible  only  by  means  of  one  or  more 
inferences.  This  principle  claims  to  be  the  final  anchorage  of 
all  certainty  in  reasoning  and  can  no  more  be  challenged  than 
the  indemonstrable  propositions  of  Symbolic  Logic.  The  two 
criticisms  which  Joseph7  has  urged  against  Kant's  principle  are 
more  pertinent.  However,  neither  of  his  objections  appears  to 
me  a  serious  indictment.  The  first  is  that  the  rule  assumes  the 
minor  term  is  always  a  concrete  thing.  Kant  would  have 
admitted,  I  think,  that  this  was  precisely  his  intention  and  would 
not  have  differed  widely  from  Bradley 's  view  that  the  subject  in 
every  judgment  is  reality  or  some  definite  and  therefore  con- 
crete portion  of  reality.  The  ipsa  res  of  Kant's  formula  is  just 
this  presented  reality  to  which  the  ideal  content  is  referred. 


Introduction  to  Logic,  ed.  2,  p.  307. 
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However  much  we  may  differ  from  Bradley 's  theory  of  judg- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  that  his  central  contention  that  the  subject 
is  a  concrete  datum  is  unescapable.  I  do  not  see  therefore  that 
Kant's  supreme  rule  differs  essentially  from  Bradley 's  definition 
of  inference  as  the  indirect  reference  of  a  content  to  reality. 
The  ideal  content,  meaning,  or  attribute  is  attached  to  reality, 
not  directly  but  indirectly  by  being  joined  to  a  meaning  already 
attached. 

The  second  objection  to  the  formula  is  that  it  makes  one  attri- 
bute qualify  another.  This,  too,  seems  an  immaterial  criticism. 
In  the  first  place  we  may  contend  that  there  is  nothing  contra- 
dictory in  the  statement  that  there  may  be  an  attribute  of  an 
attribute,  as  Joseph  seems  to  imply.  Wherever  an  object  admits 
rank  or  psychological  priority  among  its  attributes,  a  later  attri- 
bute, being  an  attribute  of  an  object  already  qualified,  is  in 
reality  an  attribute  of  an  attribute.  Also  the  varying  degrees 
in  intensity  of  the  quale  of  sensations  are  in  a  sense  qualities 
of  qualities.  But  admitting  that  there  may  be  an  inherent  diffi- 
culty with  the  conception  of  an  attribute  of  an  attribute  (con- 
struing the  expression  literally)  I  think  this  is  not  precisely  the 
meaning  that  Kant  intended  by  the  expression  nota  notae.  Mark 
of  a  mark,  is  the  better  rendering  of  nota  notae  than  attribute 
of  an  attribute?  The  working  of  Kant's  formula  may  be  illus- 
trated in  the  syllogism,  Savages  are  cunning,  Indians  are  savages, 
therefore  Indians  are  cunning.  Cunning  is  the  mark  of  savagery, 
and  savagery  is  the  mark  of  the  Indian,  therefore  cunning  is 
the  mark  of  the  Indian.  Of  the  three  terms  in  the  syllogism  two 
are  always  taken  in  connotation,  namely,  the  major  and  the 
middle.  The  minor  must  always  be  taken  in  denotation.  In  the 
major  premise,  both  subject  and  predicate  are  taken  in  connota- 


s  It  must  be  observed  that  the  word  marie  has  two  meanings.  It  points 
both  forward  and  backward;  it  is  the  sign  or  evidence  of  something  that 
has  been,  as  well  as  the  prophecy  of  something  yet  to  come.  The  glacial 
scorings  are  the  marks  of  the  ice-age,  while  a  red  sunset  is  the  mark  of  an 
impending  storm. 
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tion;  it  affirms  that  the  attribute  of  cunning  accompanies  the 
attribute  of  savagery.  But  in  the  minor  premise  only  the  predi- 
cate is  taken  in  connotation. 

Kant  maintained  that  the  dictum  de  omni  was  subordinate 
to  his  formula,  "Whatever  is  a  mark  of  a  mark  of  a  thing  is  a 
mark  of  the  thing  itself. ' '  The  former  declares  that  whatever  is 
true  of  the  concept  is  true  of  everything  contained  under  it. 
This,  according  to  Kant  represents  a  stage  in  the  process  of 
abstraction  one  step  removed  from  the  formula.  The  concept 
itself  was  derived  in  the  first  instance  by  abstraction  from  the 
things  which  came  under  it.  Thus  whatever  belongs  to  this 
concept  will  in  truth  be  an  attribute  of  an  attribute  and  therefore 
an  attribute  of  the  things  from  which  it  has  been  abstracted. 

Kant  drew  a  distinction  between  pure  and  hybrid  mediate 
inferences,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  in  our  later  discussions 
about  the  universality  of  the  syllogism.  The  pure  inferences 
are  those  which  require  but  three  propositions.  We  have  a  hybrid 
inference  when  between  two  of  the  main  propositions  there 
must  be  interposed  a  fourth  proposition  which  is  itself  an  imme- 
diate inference  from  one  of  the  others.  Kant  made  this  distinc- 
tion the  starting  point  of  his  essay  on  ' '  The  Mistaken  Subtlety  of 
the  Four  Figures."  He  regarded  the  first  figure  only  as  pure 
rationcination,  since  it  involved  never  more  than  three  propo- 
sitions. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  the  later  figures  to  the  first.  Without  detailed  proof 
I  shall  say  that  I  believe  Kant's  position  to  be  fundamentally 
correct.  I  am  sure,  also,  that  Kant  would  have  explained  all  of 
the  modern  asyllogistic  types  of  reasoning  as  "hybrid  inferences." 
In  his  exposition  of  the  fundamentals  of  Symbolic  Logic,  Russell 
has  postulated  ten  indemonstrable  axioms,  the  sixth  of  which  is 
the  syllogism  as  it  is  commonly  understood.  But  on  our  wider 
interpretation  of  the  syllogism,  I  believe,  all  of  the  other  axioms 
can  be  explained  as  either  abbreviated  or  expanded  forms  of 
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the  fundamental  syllogistic  fact — thought  exhibiting  itself  in 
the  triadic  relationship  of  universal  particular  and  singular. 
Let  me  explain  by  quoting  Russell's  seventh  axiom:  "If  q 
implies  q  and  r  implies  r,  and  if  p  implies  that  q  implies  r,  then 
pq  implies  r.  This  is  the  principle  of  importation.  In  the  hypo- 
thesis we  have  a  product  of  three  propositions;  but  this  can  of 
course  be  defined  by  means  of  the  product  of  two.  The  principle 
states  that  if  p  implies  that  q  implies  r,  then  r  follows  from  the 
joint  assertion  of  p  and  q.  For  example :  '  If  I  call  on  so-and-so, 
then  if  she  is  at  home,  I  shall  be  admitted. '  "9  I  fail  to  see  why 
this  can  not  be  explained  as  a  triadic  relation.  In  fact,  Russell 
seems  to  resort  to  such  an  explanation  himself  when  he  says 
that  the  hypothesis,  although  it  has  three  propositions,  can  be 
defined  by  two.  Every  thought  contains  three  and  only  three 
terms,  that  is,  there  are  only  three  fundamental  nodes  or  beats. 
This  needs  further  elucidation.  All  reasoning  is  (as  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  remark)  a  movement  from  particular  to 
particular  via  the  universal.  It  follows  that  every  inference 
must  have  three  terms,  and  that  no  inference  can  have  less  nor 
more.  Inferences  have  often  to  do  with  more  than  three  facts. 
But  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  terms  of  inference, 
that  is  the  significant  nodes  in  the  movement  of  thought  and  the 
data  of  inference,  that  is,  any  accidental  halting-places.  Each 
of  the  three  terms  may  be  viewed  as  a  system  and  when  its 
secondary  data  are  combined  with  the  secondary  data  of  each  of 
the  others,  we  get  hybrid  inferences  with  apparently  more  than 
three  terms.  To  use  a  railway  figure  of  speech,  the  main  trunk 
line  of  thought  has  three  stations  where  the  "train  of  thought" 
must  stop.  There  may,  be  any  number  of  intermediate  stations, 
however,  where  it  may  stop. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  give  a  syllogistic  demon- 
stration of  the  so-called  axiomatic  truths  and  many  refutations 
of  these  attempts.  Bradley  has  said,  "To  prove  syllogistically 


Principles  of  Mathematics,  p.  16. 
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that,  because  A  and  C  are  both  equal  to  B,  they  are  equal  to  one 
another,  is  quite  impossible."  Also,  "I  may  suggest  to  the 
mathematical  logician  that,  so  long  as  he  fails  to  treat  (for 
example)  such  simple  arguments  as  " A  before  B,  and  B  with  C, 
therefore  A  before  C,"  he  has  no  strict  right  to  demand  a  hear- 
ing."10 Euclid's  first  axiom,  "Things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other,"  has  been  written  in  syllogistic  form 
thus: 

Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 
A  and  C  are  things  equal  to  the  same  thing. 
And  .-.AC  are  equal  to  each  other. 

But  in  this  syllogism  both  the  major  and  the  minor  premises 
are  defective.  The  major  premise  in  the  syllogism  is  the  axiom 
itself,  and  hence  not  a  major  premise  in  the  required  sense  of  the 
word.  It  would  be  circular  reasoning,  vicious  in  the  first  degree 
to  use  the  identical  proposition,  which  is  to  be  proved.  The 
major  premise  ought  properly  to  read,  Things  equal  to  B  are 
equal  to  each  other.  But  a  more  serious  fault  we  find  in  the 
minor  term,  A  and  C.  In  the  concrete  instance  of  the  axiom 
A  =  B,  B  =  C  .  -.  A  =  C.  A  and  C  function  separately  each  as 
a  distinct  subject.  But  in  the  minor  premise  of  the  syllogism, 
by  means  of  which  we  attempt  to  validate  the  axiom,  we  take 
unwarranted  liberties  with  A  and  C  by  attempting  to  make 
them  function  conjointly  as  a  single  subject.  A  and  B  are,  is  not 
the  same  as  A  is  and  B  is.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  axiom  to 
assert  a  predicate  of  A  and  B  as  one,  but  to  declare  a  relation 
between  them.  The  distinction  between  the  collective  and  the 
distributive  use  of  the  terms  is  here  in  question  and  it  is  a  form 
of  the  familiar  fallacy  of  composition  of  elementary  logic  that  is 
committed. 

The  argument  a  fortiori,  "A  is  greater  than  B,"  "B  is  greater 
than  C," therefore,  "A  is  greater  than  C,"has  been  offered  as  an 


10  Principles  of  Logic,  pp.  349,  360. 
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illustration  of  asyllogistic  reasoning.  This,  however,  may  be 
expressed  in  the  following  valid  syllogism.  Major  premise.  All 
cases  where,  of  three  things,  the  first  is  greater  than  the  second 
and  the  second  greater  than  the  third,  are  cases  where  the  first 
is  greater  than  the  third.  Minor  premise.  A,  B,  C,  is  a  case 
where,  of  three  things,  the  first  is  greater  than  the  second  and 
the  second  greater  than  the  third.  Conclusion.  A.  B,  C,  is  a  case 
where  the  first  is  greater  than  the  third. 

Here  again  a  criticism  has  been  raised  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  just  examined  in  the  case  of  the  axiom  of  equals.  It  is 
true  that  these  so-called  asyllogistic  forms  of  reasoning  are  not, 
when  reduced  to  the  syllogism,  strictly  formal.  But  neither  are 
they  strictly  material.  From  the  two  propositions  "A  is  the  son 
of  C,"  and  "C  is  the  son  of  D,"  we  may  infer  that  "D  is  the 
grandfather  of  A."  This  is  semiformal.  It  is  a  valid  infer- 
ence only  to  one  who  also  knows  the  "system  of  relationships." 
But  granted  this  prior  knowledge,  ttie  inference  within  this 
"system"  is  evidently  formal  and  capable  of  reduction  to  the 
syllogism.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  a  fortiori  arguments. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

NOVELTY  AND  IDENTITY  IN  INFERENCE 

I 

I  find  deplorable  disorder  and  obscurity  in  current  discus- 
sion concerning  novelty  and  sameness,  difference  and  identity, 
objectivity  and  subjectivity,  independence  and  dependence  in 
judgment.  Some  of  these  difficulties  we  met  in  the  previous 
essay.  I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  some  further  related 
problems. 

The  New  Logic  asserts  that  the  uniqueness  of  any  mental 
fact  is  always  of  vital  importance  for  some  specific  purpose; 
that  in  truth,  its  uniqueness  or  individuality  is  driven  in  upon  it 
from  out  of  that  external  purpose.  We  have,  here,  a  new  and 
revolutionary  definition  of  essence.  The  essence  of  the  fact 
depends  for  its  essential  essence  (if  one  may  be  permitted  such 
reduplication)  upon  the  varying  purpose  to  which  it  may  be 
put.  In  other  words  there  is  no  essence  in  the  traditional  sense, 
since  the  fact  has  no  individuality,  no  character  of  its  own. 
This  doctrine,  when  applied  without  reserve,  leads  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  stability  within  the  states  of 
consciousness — that  there  are  no  laws  of  thought.  And  this 
issue  the  pragmatist  accepts  not  reluctantly,  but  even  more  joy- 
fully than  the  ancient  sceptics.  In  so  far  as  we  must  take  a  risk 
in  judgment,  each  situation  is  a  law  unto  itself.  The  old  ideal- 
ists uphold  the  law  -that  there  shall  be  law.  The  new  theory 
recognizes  only  one  law,  namely,  the  law  that  there  shall  be  no 
lau.  However,  as  we  saw  when  discussing  the  nature  of  judg- 
ment, no  idealistic  theory  of  predication  denies  the  novelty  that 
comes  with  the  predicate.  Some  risk  we  do  take,  and  must  take. 

[  H7  | 
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But  something  over  and  above  risk  there  must  be  in  every  judg- 
ment. That  which  enables  the  risk  to  know  itself  to  be  a  risk  is 
a  stable  principle  of  values. 

There  are  three  possible  views  that  we  may  take  upon  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  stability  to  risk :  Either  there  is  all 
stability  and  no  risk,  as  an  absolute  idealist  might  aver ;  or  there 
is  no  stability  and  all  risk  as  the  pragmatist  in  my  opinion  is 
compelled  to  say ;  or  there  is  some  stability  and  some  risk  as  the 
dynamic  idealist  holds.  If  practical  consequences  are  the  sole 
test  of  truth — if  the  object-matter  of  judgment  is  brute  force — 
then  thinking  is  indeed  pure  adventure.  But  I  submit  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  judgment  is  practical  and  hence  riskful, 
and  quite  a  different  thing  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  else  to 
judgment  but  its  utility  and  risk.1  As  Professor  Hocking  has 
said  with  such  picturesque  vigor:  ''Only  he  who  has  tried  (or 
tried  to  imagine)  a  pure  adventure  knows  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  pure  adventure;  for  when  you  have  cancelled  path, 
peak,  sky,  star,  all  distinguishable  points  in  space,  the  adventure 
itself  is  abolished."10 

We  have  sufficiently  insisted  that  no  relation  can  dispense 
with  either  of  the  two  aspects  the  within  or  the  between.  A 
relation  that  attempts  to  exhibit  identity  without  difference,  or 
difference  without  identity  is  no  genuine  relation,  since  it  omits 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  aspects.  For  this  reason,  as  Bosan- 
quet  has  pointed  out,  no  single  judgment  can  exhibit  a  com- 
plete comparison;  a  disjunctive  judgment  either  implied  or 
expressed  is  required.  Every  act  of  relating  is  an  act  of  com- 
parison, and  comparison  always  affirms  the  interdependence  of 
identity  and  difference — it  is  redintegration.  When  we  assert 


1  Cf .  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  pp.  18,  499.  ' '  The  assertion  we  are 
to  examine  is  not  that  practical  influence  induces  us  to  judge,  or  results 
from  a  judgment:  What  is  asserted  is  that  judgment  is  nothing  else 
whatever.  .  .  .  We  do  not  mean  to  ask  what  sound  performances  of 
reasoning  are  practicable,  but  what  types  of  argument  are  flawless  in 
themselves,  without  regard  to  the  question  if  any  one,  or  no  one,  can  use 
them  in  his  work. ' ' 

i"  Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experience,  p.  xii. 
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that  every  judgment  affirms  or  denies  an  identity  in  the  midst  of 
difference,  and  difference  in  the  midst  of  identity,  this  must  be 
taken  to  mean  that  we  cannot  begin  with  one  alone  and  super- 
impose the  other  upon  it  as  an  after-effect.  Both  are  present  in 
one  indivisible  moment  of  consciousness.  Although  the  differ- 
ence and  the  identity  are  concomitants  in  every  judgment,  the 
dominant  emphasis  may  be  shifted  from  one  component  to  the 
other.  Both  may  be  quite  indistinct  in  the  first  suggestion  and 
the  judgment  may  be  aimed  primarily  to  develop  this  inchoate 
distinction.  Again  one  aspect  in  the  presented  correlation  may 
be  faint  and  the  other  vivid;  here  the  judgment  will  aim  to 
reestablish  the  balance  by  emphasizing  the  weaker  aspect.2 

In  his  criticism  of  the  three  fundamental  laws  of  thought  of 
Traditional  Logic,  Hegel  proved  that  the  Law  of  Identity  liter- 
ally interpreted,  cannot  possibly  be  an  expression  of  the  activity 
in  any  phase  of  a  living  judgment.  If  A  is  A,  states  a  sheer 
tautology,  it  is  no  judgment.  It  proposes  to  say  something,  but 
ends  by  saying  nothing.  It  is  worse  than  idle  breath,  for  it  has 
not  even  asserted  identity.  The  real  Law  of  Identity  "A  is  A" 
means  that,  whatever  is  true  of  A  in  one  reference  is  true  in 
another.3 

The  difficulty  about  the  conception  of  identity  and  difference 
would  be  less  puzzling  if  instead  of  the  conjunction  and,  we 
used  some  other  word  to  describe  the  relation  involved,  for 
example,  identity  in  or  with,  or  because  of  difference.  And  is  a 
highly  ambiguous  word.  In  Symbolic  Logic  it  has  been  found 
very  necessary  to  distinguish  among  its  several  meanings.  For 
the  present  discussion  the  obvious  warning  is  that  and  must  not 


2  Bosanquet,  Logic,  I,  30.     "As  regards  the  affinity  between  Distinc- 
tion and  Identification,  they  are  obviously  two  sides  of  the  same  process 
and  it  is  idle  to  ask  which  came  first.    So  far  as  we  can  see,  Consciousness, 
or  at  least  Intelligence,  must  begin  with  both." 

3  Symbolic  Logic  which  is  rendering  a  most  important  service  to  exact 
thinking  offers  a  definition  of  identity  that  is  quite  free  from  the  per- 
plexing ambiguities  that   have  beclouded   it   in   the   past.     Cf.   Russell, 
Principles  of  Mathematics,  p.  20.    "X  is  identical  with  Y  if  Y  belongs  to 
every  class  to  which  X  belongs. ' ' 
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be  taken  to  indicate  mere  juxtaposition.  If  that  were  all  the 
and  signified,  then  the  whole,  within  which  the  identity  and 
difference  are  aspects,  would  be  no  genuine  whole :  for  either 
aspect  might  be  removed  and  the  other  would  suffer  no  change 
in  meaning.  The  limiting  conceptions  for  identity  in  difference 
are  at  the  lower  limit,  pure  tautology,  at  the  upper  limit,  entire 
difference.  But  obviously  these  limits  can  never  actually  be 
reached  by  the  judgment  without  sacrificing  its  essential  char- 
acter. The  judgment  indeed,  aims  both  at  mere  tautology,  and 
mere  difference,  but  if  it  found  its  goal  it  would  lose  its  life — 
the  reverse  of  the  scriptural  experience  of  losing  life  to  find  it. 

In  this  modern  indictment  of  the  old  Logic  a  most  serious 
arraignment  on  all  sides  is  made  against  the  traditional  laws  of 
thought.  But  every  argument  against  any  one  of  these  three 
laws  always  presupposes  one  or  all  of  them.  Every  argument 
against  identity  assumes  a  principle  of  identity.  The  opponent 
of  the  Law  of  Identity  must  be  standing  upon  a  platform  sup- 
ported by  stable  values  when  he  assaults  identity,  otherwise  his 
aim  will  be  uncertain  and  he  will  miss  the  mark  as  widely  as  a 
ho\vitzer  anchored  upon  a  drifting  cloud.  These  attacks  upon 
the  law  of  identity  are  most  surprising  instances  of  oversight. 
Reason  cannot  commit  suicide.  A  law  of  thought  is  reinstated  in 
each  attempt  to  remove  it.  The  Aristotlian  logic  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  logic  even  of  those  which  attempt  to  overthrow  it.4 

No  judgment  affirms  mere  identity.  If  any  collection  of 
words  should  aim  to  assert  identity  they  would  not  constitute  a 
judgment,  for  as  Hegel  said,  they  would  sin  against  the  essential 


4  Sidgwiek,  Elementary  Logic:  "It  is  indisputable,  e.g.,  that  every 
A  is  A,  but  this  leaves  it  quite  uncertain  whether  any  actual  case  of  'A' 
that  we  meet  with  is  the  genuine  thing  or  not.  Such  a  'law'  therefore 
has  no  application  except  on  the  assumption  that  we  no  longer  need  the 
information  that  it  is  supposed  to  give.  This  kind  of  indisputability  is 
common  enough,  and  we  can  all  manufacture  as  much  of  it  as  may 
content  us."  (p.  120.)  "A  is  prima  facie  A,  and  not  non-A,  and  clearly 
distinct  from  B.  But  if  A  can  be  A  for  one  purpose  and  non-A  for  another 
the  supposed  authority  of  these  rules  t'ti  application  crumbles  away  to 
nothing."  (p.  157.) 
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characteristic  of  judgment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the 
tacit  assumption  of  identity,  no  affirmation  or  denial  could  ever 
be  made.  Sameness  and  difference  are  so  inter-related  that  they 
are  in  reality  different  sides  of  the  self-same  content.  Any  two 
facts  that  fall  within  the  same  whole  are  alike  and  yet  different. 
Nevertheless,  although  likeness  is  a  fact  and  difference  is  a  fact, 
we  never  mean  to  assert  just  the  fact  of  likeness  or  the  fact  of 
difference.  This  is  the  puzzle  which  Professor  Dewey  has  made 
the  basis  of  his  criticism  of  all  conceptual  logic.  He  says,  in 
criticism  of  all  such  logics,  ' '  The  rock  against  which  every  such 
logic  splits  is  either  that  reality  already  has  the  statement  which 
thought  is  endeavoring  to  give  it  or  else  it  has  not.  In  the  former 
case  thought  is  futilely  reiterative;  in  the  latter  it  is  falsifica- 
tory. "  I  shall  attempt  to  show  in  detail,  later  that  these  two 
alternatives  do  not  exhaust  the  possible  points  of  view.  We  may 
answer  both  charges  of  futility  and  falsity  by  saying  that  the 
predicate  is  something  wrhich  the  subject  already  is  or  has,  but 
which  it  was  not  known  to  be  or  to  have  prior  to  the  predication. 
In  his  defense  of  independence  the  realist  assumes  a  mind 
which  is  to  know  a  totally  independent  and  hitherto  unknown 
object.  He  then  gradually  brings  that  object,  so  to  say,  toward 
the  mind  until  the  mind  observing  it,  seizes  it,  and  knows  it.  He 
admits  that  in  any  such  act  of  normal  thinking,  when  the  object 
is  known,  that  knowing  of  it  causes  it  to  enter  into  a  new  relation. 
But  he  emphatically  declares  that  certain  other  relations  the 
object  retains,  and  that  these  are  in  no  wise  influenced  by  the 
new  relation  of  the  knowledge  it  has  permitted  to  be  set  up.  But 
now  is  it  not  an  unwarranted  abstraction  by  means  of  which  the 
realist  transcends  the  unity  of  knowing  and  being,  and  imagines, 
or  conceives,  or  thinks  an  object  independent  of  all  knowing? 
When  we  separate  being  from  knowing,  reality  from  thought, 
what  is  left  is  not  just  an  independent  unknowable  something, 
but  real  non-being.  Whoever  declares  that  the  objects  of  sense 
perception — or  the  objects  of  thought — are  not  in  themselves  as 
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they  appear  to  us  is  making  an  assertion  for  which  there  is  no 
logical  defense  whatever.  In  order  to  pronounce  the  things  in 
themselves  other  than,  or  independent  of,  the  appearances,  we 
must  previously  have  compared  the  things  as  they  are  with  the 
things  as  they  appear.  If  this  can  be  done  then  the  independ- 
ence has  been  disproved  before  we  begin,  and  we  are  guilty  of  a 
negative  petitio. 

The  realist  in  every  age  has  put  the  burden  of  proof  or  dis- 
proof, upon  the  idealist.5  He  says  that  entities  are  independent, 
unless  they  are  proved  dependent.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
familiar  legal  procedure  of  regarding  a  man  innocent  until  he  is 
proved  guilty.  That  there  is  an  important  element  of  truth  in 
this  principle  in  legal  practice  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny.  In 
the  law  with  which  we  are  dealing,  approximations  to  certainty 
merely,  and  the  principle  of  the  presumption  of  innocence  is  all 
we  have.  But  in  logical  problems  where  rigorous  demonstration 
is  sought,  it  is  a  confession  of  weakness  to  give  external  evidence 
where  internal  proof  should  be  forthcoming. 

The  realist's  definition  of  independence  as  equivalent  to  non- 
dependence  is  open  to  serious  objections.  In  this  definition  he 
has  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  absence  of  dependence  and 
the  opposite  of  dependence.  The  realist  admits  that  he  cannot 
prove  independence  until  the  idealist  has  failed  to  prove  depend- 
ence. Let  us  accept  his  challenge  and  attempt  to  prove  that 
there  is  ineffaceable  dependence  between  idea  and  object.  The 
realist  asks  us  to  go  to  experience  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
doctrine.  Objects  in  the  world  of  matter  he  says  are  independent 
of  one  another;  so  too  are  ideas  in  the  world  of  mind.  Up  in 
Lake  Superior,  and  quite  on  the  bottom,  he  tells  us,  is  a  drop  of 
water,  and  here  are  pages  in  a  book.  They  are  totally  inde- 
pendent, are  they  not?  The  turning  of  the  pages  in  no  wise 
disturbs  the  essential  being  of  that  drop  of  water.  And  there  is 

5  E.g.,  E.  B.  Perry,  "Realistic  theory  of  independence,"  New  Realism 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1912),  p.  99. 
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Halley's  Comet,  winging  its  way  through  space  preparatory  to 
coming  back  to  us  again  in  seventy  years.  That,  too,  the  realist 
says  is  independent  of  this  page.  But  now  when  we  enter  the 
realm  of  possibilities,  are  these  facts  of  our  illustration  so  inde- 
pendent as  they  seem  at  first  sight?  The  drop  of  water  at  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Superior  may  come  to  the  surface,  evaporate, 
enter  the  atmosphere,  be  carried  to  this  spot  and  fall  upon  this 
page  and  blur  the  ink — that  is  a  possibility.  Therefore,  in 
criticism  of  New  Realism  the  idealist  insists  that  this  possibility 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  drop  of  water  is  already  a  part  of 
its  being,  as  it  lies  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  very 
possibility  of  its  entering  into  harmful  relations  with  my  paper, 
prevents  it  from  being  regarded  as  an  absolutely  independent 
existence.  It  is  an  uncombatted  possibility  and  therefore  an 
actuality.  Hence  the  idealist  refuses  to  admit  that  even  in  our 
concrete  human  experience,  we  can  ever  find  two  physical  objects 
which  are  so  utterly  independent  of  each  other  that  no  conceivable 
change  in  one  of  them  can  effect  the  other  in  any  wise. 

But  we  need  not  rely  alone  upon  this  argument  from  the 
possibilities  that  lie  inherent  in  the  drop  of  water.  That  drop 
of  water  has,  at  this  very  moment,  a  relation  to  this  paper — a 
relation  that  differs  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  the 
relation  which  it  would  have  to  the  paper  if  it  were  actually 
lying  here  now  and  blurring  the  words  as  they  are  being  read. 
The  realist  would  hardly  venture  to  claim  that  space  is  more 
than  a  principle  of  differentiation.  As  I  have  already  said,  the 
realist  declares  that  whenever  we  know  any  object  (not  our- 
selves) this  object  is  existentially  absolutely  independent  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  object.  So  that  the  ideas  that  constitute  our 
knowledge  may  come  and  go,  they  may  be  true  or  false,  and 
yet  the  object  will  remain  forever  what  it  was.  In  knowing  the 
rest  of  the  universe  other  than  ourselves,  we  know  something 
that  is  different  from  that  knowledge,  and  because  different  is 
independent  of  that  knowledge.  And  here  is  the  novelty,  the 
risk,  the  objectivity  in  judgment  that  can  never  be  effaced. 
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For  further  proof  of  this  metaphysical  doctrine  of  independ- 
ence, the  new  realist  refers  us  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  prob- 
abilities, where  events  are  said  to  be  mutually  independent.  In 
the  throwing  of  dice,  for  example,  each  throw  is  independent  of 
the  others.  But  again  we  should  insist  that  when  we  look  closely 
at  all  such  illustrations  of  independence,  we  find  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  objects  so  defined  are  always  relative.  This  is 
pseudo-independence ;  we  are  looking  merely  at  special  aspects 
of  our  objects.  To  use  a  crude  but  pertinent  illustration — our 
fingers  may  be  said  to  be  separate  and  independent  when  we  view 
them  at  their  tips,  and  do  not  follow  them  back  to  their  physio- 
logical connection  at  the  palm.  The  two  throws  of  the  dice  which 
the  realist  uses  to  support  him  in  his  metaphysical  gamble  in 
the  search  for  independence,  are  connected  in  the  general  causal 
arrangement  of  our  universe;  they  are  really  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent. We  merely  do  not  happen  to  know  what  the  causal 
connection  is.  When  we  speak  of  pure  chance  we  overlook  these 
causal  features  and  fail  to  observe  that  any  two  physical  events 
occur  in  the  same  space,  and  in  the  same  time.  The  parts  of 
space  and  the  moments  of  time,  are  perceptually,  genuinely  inter- 
dependent. Space  and  time  are  not  principles  of  individuation, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  individual  can  be  regarded  as  genuinely 
independent.  However  far  apart  two  objects  are  placed,  they  are 
still  clutched  in  the  enwholing  grasp  of  space  and  cannot  be 
totally  indifferent  to  each  other.  Space  is  a  principle  by  means 
of  which  things  are  "coupled  apart."  In  the  theory  of  probabili- 
ties, we  do,  to  be  sure,  call  two  events  that  happen  in  the  same 
space  and  in  the  same  time  independent  events.  What  we  mean 
is,  not  that  these  two  events  are  absolutely  independent,  but  that 
there  is  an  aspect  in  which  wre  may  treat  them  as  independent. 
For  certain  purposes,  we  may  ignore  their  interdependence  or 
at  any  rate  treat  it  as  insignificant,  and  thus  secure  an  apparent 
independence. 

It  is  precisely  this  pseudo-independence  which  the  new  realist 
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has  seized  upon  and  magnified  into  a  genuine  independence.  The 
realist's  explanation  of  the  process  of  knowing,  as  Bradley  would 
say,  is  a  ''makeshift,  a  device,  a  mere  practical  compromise," 
which  cannot  be  logically  defended.  Prom  one  point  of  view  we 
have  to  take  reality  as  many,  and  from  another,  as  one — an 
ontological  dualism  and  an  epistemological  monism.  We  insist 
on  dividing  reality  for  the  purposes  of  existence,  or  to  take  it,  if 
we  wish,  as  indivisible  for  the  purpose  of  kziowledge. 

The  idealist  says  that  the  alleged  objects  independent  of 
consciousness  are  objective  and  independent  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  the  externalization  of  an  internal  constraint.  They 
are  what  we  must  think,  if  thought  is  to  be  self-consistent.  Our 
apparent  success  is  won  by  a  perpetual  shifting  of  the  ground, 
so  as  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the  aspect  we  desire  to  ignore.  But 
when  these  inconsistencies  are  brought  together,  as  in  rigid  Logic 
they  must  be,  the  result  is  an  incurable  discrepancy.  The  inde- 
pendent beings  of  which  the  realist  speaks  are  beings  that  have 
no  common  features,  no  ties,  no  relations,  or  at  any  rate  only  that 
mysterious  kind  of  relation  which  he  calls  mere  dependence.  They 
are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  an  absolutely  impassable 
chasm.  But  such  beings,  we  insistently  repeat,  cannot  be  in  the 
same  space  or  the  same  time,  or  be  members  of  the  same  con- 
ceptual realm.  They  are  false  existences,  and  vanish  at  the  touch 
of  thought  into  the  realm  of  non-being.  They  are  not. one,  nor 
many,  but  just  impossible  nothings — just  the  drapery  folded 
around  the  empty  outline  of  ghosts  of  beings. 

The  realist  insists  that  real  beings  must  be  essentially  and 
absolutely  independent.  In  order  to  get  such  independent  beings, 
he  first  declares  that  certain  gaps  or  barriers  are  absolute.  But 
he  forthwith  proceeds  to  make  thought  transcend  these  very 
barriers.  He  accomplishes  this  feat  by  an  actual  union  of  those 
parts  of  being,  which  in  the  first  instance  he  attempted  to  put 
forever  asunder.  Realism  attempts  to  divide  the  what  of  an 
object  from  its  that — the  meaning  from  its  existence — a  vivi- 
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section  that  must  always  prove  fatal.  It  is  true  that  a  psycho- 
logical dualism  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  conscious- 
ness. But  as  we  have  seen  earlier  this  postulated  objectivity  does 
not  imply  the  ontological  pluralism  which  the  New  Realism  seems 
to  demand. 

In  the  new  realist's  philosophy,  quite  closely  related  to  the 
doctrine  of  independence  and  the  problem  of  error,  there  is  a 
third  problem  which  is  also  one  of  the  crucial  test  problems  of 
the  realistic  metaphysics — the  ancient  problem  of  the  one  and 
the  many,  the  whole  and  the  part.  One  phase  of  this  problem 
I  have  already  discussed  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  inde- 
pendence. The  realist's  explanation  of  the  relation  between  the 
one  and  the  many  seems  to  me  to  be  a  complicated  linkage  of 
circular  reasoning,  in  which  the  inquirer  is  continually  deluded 
by  an  apparent  approach  to  valid  conclusions,  and  is  yet  all  the 
while  led  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  set  out.  The  realist 
fails  to  reach  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
one  and  the  many,  I  venture  to  think,  because  he  is  applying  an 
inadequate  and  imperfect  conception  of  the  relation  of  whole  to 
part,  and  of  the  function  of  analysis  and  synthesis  in  judgment. 
In  the  world  in  which  the  pragmatist  and  the  new  realist  first 
find  themselves  and  beyond  which  they  hold  they  can  not  go — 
the  empirical,  quantitative  world — the  parts  of  every  whole,  the 
elements  of  every  multiplicity,  stand  in  purely  external  relations 
to  each  other.  This  is  one  of  the  vital  axioms  of  every  form  of 
realism.  Every  other  principle  or  category  that  it  employs,  must 
conform  to,  or  be  a  genuine  expression  of  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  this  phenomenal  world,  the  mutual  exclusiveness,  the 
utter  isolation  of  its  elements. 

But  in  the  world  of  thought,  in  the  qualitative  order,  a  funda- 
mentally different  axiom  is  discovered.  Consciousness  is  not  a 
mere  collection  or  aggregate  of  states,  existing  seriatim,  each 
self-sufficient ;  but  it  is  an  organic  whole,  a  genuine  system,  every 
part  of  which  has  meaning  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the 
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rest.  The  new  realist's  problem  of  independence  presents  no 
difficulty  if  we  accept  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  true  whole,  that 
is,  a  whole  such  that  if  any  part  is  modified  or  removed  the  total 
is  entirely  altered;  for  that  of  which  the  presence  or  absence 
makes  no  difference  is  no  true  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  deeper 
life  of  self-active  mind,  there  is  both  multiplicity  or  diversity; 
but  it  is  the  multiplicity  or  diversity  that  is  not  of  parts,  opposed 
to  each  other  and  constituting  a  whole  by  juxtaposition.  In  the 
organic  whole  of  thought  no  part  has  an  intelligible  existence  by 
itself  in  separation  from  the  rest.  Objects  in  the  material  order 
are  by  their  very  definition  mutually  exclusive.  Each  object  in 
space  lies  outside  of  every  other,  and  can  be  only  externally 
related  to  them.  But  the  independence  of  the  elements  in  the 
thought  system  is  the  independence  of  that  which  although 
always  limited  is  limited  only  by  what  is  of  the  same  essence  with 
itself.  The  element  in  the  scientific  order  is  an  element  which 
declares  its  independence  of  all  that  lies  without  it.  The  element 
of  thought,  however,  is  an  element  which  is  ever  discovering  itself 
in  that  which  apparently  limits,  or  lies  beyond  it. 

II 

All  vocabulary,  and  particularly  English  vocabulary,  is  defec- 
tive in  words  to  designate  the  highest  type  of  synthesis,  that  is, 
the  synthesis  which  does  not  entirely  efface  the  parts  in  the 
achievement  of  the  whole.  Also,  we  have  no  good  single  word 
to  embrace  the  two  aspects  of  the  highest  type  of  analysis,  which, 
in  winning  its  part  is  not  totally  disruptive  of  the  whole.  We 
greatly  need  in  this  discussion  of  the  essential  import  of  judg- 
ment what  Philosophy  in  every  language  through  all  the  ages 
has  felt  the  lack,  namely  a  single  word  to  denote  analysis  in 
synthesis,  or  synthesis  in  analysis —  the  process  in  which  an 
identity  is  preserved  in  the  midst  of  difference. 

In  the  dialectic  process,  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis, 
namely,  the  positing  of  an  object,  the  placing  over  against  it  its 
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negative,  and  then  the  reconciling  of  the  two,  vocabulary  follows 
thought  with  an  abundance  of  adequate  words  up  to  the  second 
stage.  Language  is  rich  in  wrords  that  distinguish  the  first  two 
stages,  thesis  and  antithesis;  affirmation  and  denial,  inclusion  and 
exclusion,  and  their  many  synonyms  and  antonyms  cover  satis- 
factorily all  of  the  various  shades  of  meaning  of  the  first  two 
steps  in  thought's  movement  of  increasing  complexity.  But, 
when  we  pass  to  the  third  stage  of  synthesis  and  think  in  terms 
of  a  genuine  reconciliation  of  a  concept  with  its  negative, 
language  refuses  to  follow,  or  at  any  rate  fails  to  provide  a  new 
and  unambiguous  word  to  denote  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  complex  thought  process  of  this  third  stage — the  stage  of 
higher  synthesis.  The  word  which  seems  most  nearly  to  express 
the  double-acting  character,  the  analytic-synthetic  or  synthetic- 
analytic  process,  in  all  judgments,  or  is  constriction.  As  Bosan- 
quet  says:  "The  process  of  construction  is  always  that  of  ex- 
hibiting a  whole  in  its  parts,  an  identity  in  its  differences ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  always  both  analytic  and  synthetic." 

On  the  higher  level  of  synthesis,  when  we  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  results  of  reflective  insight,  we  express  ourselves  imperfectly 
by  circumlocution.  If  we  are  pressed  for  a  single  term  to  describe 
the  third  stage,  we  invariably  employ  the  same  words  to  designate 
the  synthesis,  or  reconciliation  of  the  thesis  with  its  antithesis, 
that  we  have  already  employed  to  designate  the  thesis.  This  has 
given  rise  to  endless  confusion  and  misunderstanding  in  philo- 
sophical discussions.  In  the  time-series,  for  instance,  we  posit 
as  thesis  is,  then  over  against  the  is,  we  place  its  antithesis,  was. 
But  now,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  reconcile  the  two,  when  we 
comply  with  the  inevitable  demand  of  thought  to  discover  what 
thesis  and  antithesis  here  have  in  common,  we  find  not  a  third 
new  word,  but  one  of  the  two  already  employed,  namely,  is.  In 
like  manner,  necessity  and  contingency  are  synthesized  by  neces- 
sity; the  one  and  the  many  by  the  one.  We  generally  mark  the 
distinction,  by  capitalizing  the  one  word  in  the  position  of 
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synthesis.  Or  by  way  of  explanation,  we  say  that  necessity  is  a 
higher  necessity  which  is  the  reconciliation  of  itself  with  the 
contingent ;  or  that  unity  is  a  higher  unity  which  is  reconciliation 
of  itself  with  the  many.  The  distinction  between  these  two  mean- 
ings of  is,  we  find  illustrated  in  the  sentence,  ' '  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am." 

Of  all  our  English  synonyms  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  the 
words  differentiation  and  construction,  best  bring  out  the  revers- 
ible and  transitive  character  of  the  process.  Any  process  of 
genuine  construction  always  exhibits  the  final  whole  in  and 
through  its  parts.  It  sets  forth  an  identity  in  the  midst  of  its 
difference.  That  is  to  say,  as  Bradley,  Bosanquet  and  other 
recent  writers  have  pointed  out,  it  is  always  both  analytic  and 
synthetic.  In  any  discussion  of  the  interrelationship  between 
analysis  and  synthesis  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
perceptual  synthesis  of  parts  into  a  whole  in  space  and  time,  and 
conceptual  synthesis  of  parts  and  whole  in  a  non-temporal  order. 
The  result  of  the  former  process  is  always  a  mechanical,  purely 
quantitative  aggregate.  The  mathematician  has  ever  had  a  clear 
conception  of  this  interdependence  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  His 
terms,  integration  and  differentiation,  are  always  employed  in  full 
view  of  the  vital  correlation  of  parts  and  whole.  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  in  the  non-metrical  reaches  of  geometry  to  think 
of  this  relation  as  one  subsisting  between  parts  and  whole  without 
confusion,  because  of  the  quantitative  connotation  of  the  terms 
part  and  whole  as  we  ordinarily  employ  them.  The  mathema- 
tician has  therefore  wisely  come  to  prefer  the  terms  clement  and 
system.  Moreover,  in  describing  the  process  of  integration,  he 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  in  the  complex  entirety  into  which 
the  elements  have  been  combined,  the  elements  are  never  impotent 
and  indistinguishable.  And  conversely,  in  the  process  of  dif- 
ferentiation into  elements  the  system  is  never  dismembered  or 
multilated. 

The  doctrine  that  a  proposition  is  analytic  when  the  predicate 
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is  a  genus  or  differentia  of  the  subject,  and  synthetic  when  the 
predicate  is  a  proprium,  or  accidens,  is  maintained  by  Welton.6 
This  view  obviously  defines  in  a  circle.  It  presupposes  that  we 
can  distinguish  between  the  accidental  and  the  essential  attributes 
of  the  subject,  without  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  very  con- 
ception of  analysis  and  synthesis  which  this  distinction  is  called 
upon  to  define.  If  the  so-called  accidental  attribute  is  accidental 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word — if  it  has  drifted  in  upon  the 
subject  like  a  snowflake  out  of  an  unknown  sky — then  it  is  not 
even  a  synthetic  judgment,  it  is  not  a  judgment  at  all.  It  is 
worse  than  sheer  falsehood,  it  is  empty  breath.  However,  if 
instead  of  the  terms  accidental  and  essential  attributes,  we  use 
the  terms  external  and  internal  meanings,  we  may  discover  a 
sense  in  which  we  can  properly  speak  of  analytic  judgment  as 
the  explication,  or  determination  of  internal  meanings,  and 
synthetic  judgment  as  the  implication  or  determination  of 
external  meanings.  But  then,  we  should  be  obliged  to  return  to 
the  view  for  which  we  are  here  contending,  that  analysis  and 
synthesis  are  inseparable,  correlated  aspects  of  every  act  of  judg- 
ment. But  it  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  on  this  view  the 
so-called  accidental  attributes  or  external  meanings  are  not  so 
accidental  and  external  as  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be. 

The  problem  of  the  true  import  of  judgment  rests  back  finally 
upon  this  distinction  between  external  and  internal  meaning.  If 
we  are  to  rescue  judgment  from  the  fatal  paradox  of  being  either 
false  or  idle,  we  must  show  that  it  is  possible  for  the  subject  to 
have  an  internal  meaning  consistent  with  an  external  meaning 
brought  to  it  by  the  predicate.  Let  us  take  any  diyadic  relation 
in  a  pluralistic  universe.  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  A 
and  B  are  two  minds  or  souls  (Kantian  ends),  in  such  a  pluralis- 
tic universe.  A  has  its  internal  meanings,  namely,  a,  &,  c,  d,  etc., 
and  likewise  its  external  meaning  m,  n,  o,  p.  But  on  closer 
analysis  it  is  discovered  that  these  external  relations  m,  n,  o,  p 


6  Manual  of  Logic,  p.  104. 
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are  only  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  A  by  B  and  these 
demands  of  B  are  B's  own  internal  meanings,  which  are  pre- 
cisely the  aforesaid  m,  n,  o,  p.  And  in  the  same  way  B 's  external 
meanings  will  be  a  demand  made  upon  B  by  A  through  its 
internal  meaning  a,  &,  c,  d.  In  short,  A's  external  meanings  are 
5's  internal  meanings;  and  vice  versa,  5's  external  meanings 
are  A 's  internal  meanings.  This  logical  doctrine,  thus  expressed 
symbolically  is  analogous  to  the  definition  of  a  true  person  in 
explanatory  ethics.  There  too,  the  true  insight  is  reached  by  a 
reciprocal  determination  of  internal  and  external  meanings.  A 
person  is  being  endowed  with  rights  (internal  meanings)  that  are 
inalienable,  and  duties  (external  meanings)  that  are  absolutely 
binding. 

It  must  be  observed  that  we  deal  with  the  same  reality  whether 
we  approach  it  analytically  or  synthetically.  This  true  insight 
into  the  real  nature  of  analysis  and  synthesis  in  judgment  settles 
finally,  in  my  opinion,  the  much  debated  question  whether  the 
analytic  judgment  is  really  a  judgment,  that  is  to  say,  whether 
it  is  not  in  the  last  analysis  idle;  and  the  correlated  question, 
whether  the  synthetic  judgment,  which  is  supposed  to  bring 
novelty  in  the  predicate  is  not  false.  The  subject  is  indeed  given 
to  us  by  one  act  of  analytic  attention,  and  the  predicate  by 
another.  But  to  know  the  parts  and  to  know  the  whole  separately 
is  not  the  same  as  to  know  the  parts  in  the  whole,  or  the  whole 
containing  the  parts.7 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  in  the 
analytic  judgment  precisely  where  its  latent  synthetic  aspects 
begin  to  operate,  and,  in  the  synthetic  judgment,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  at  precisely  what  point  the  analysis  begins.  But  I  believe 
that  careful  psychological  study  of  the  thinking  process  would 


7  Cf.  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  447.  "Unawares  then  we  strive 
to  realize  a  completion,  single  and  self-contained,  where  difference  and 
identity  are  two  aspects  of  one  process  in  a  self-same  substance,  and 
where  construction  is  self-diremption  and  analysis  self-synthesis.  This 
idea  of  system  is  the  goal  of  our  thoughts. ' ' 
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show  that  we  often  reverse  the  process  several  times  in  a  single 
judgment.  We  find  an  analogy  in  the  physical  world  in  the 
solution  of  the  familiar  Japanese  puzzles.  We  often  take  out 
several  sticks  and  then  restore  them  to  their  respective  positions 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  may  in  the  end  bring  the  pieces  all 
together  again.  So  too,  in  pursuing  an  unknown  path  through 
the  woods,  we  glance  back  often  over  our  shoulders  in  order  that 
the  path  may  be  familiar  on  the  return  journey. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  of  all  our  English  synonyms  for 
analysis  and  synthesis,  differentiation  and  construction,  or  inte- 
gration seem  best  to  bring  out  the  reversible  and  transitive  char- 
acter involved.  Any  process  of  genuine  construction,  always 
exhibits  the  final  whole  in  and  through  its  parts,  as  many  genera- 
tions of  idealists  from  Plato  to  Hegel  have  taught.  It  is  both 
analytic  and  synthetic,  therefore  not  just  idle  nor  yet  false. 

Among  the  various  attempts  to  preserve  for  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis separate  and  entirely  independent  functions,  that  which 
rests  upon  the  distinction  between  ground  and  consequence  has 
had  many  defenders.8  It  is  maintained  that  whenever  thought 
follows  out  a  premise  to  a  conclusion,  or  passes  from  cause  to 
effect,  the  process  is  synthetic.  But  when  the  movement  is  in 
the  reverse  direction,  namely,  from  consequence  to  ground,  or 
effect  to  cause,  the  process  is  analytic.  But  obviously  this  view 
presupposes  a  transformation  of  the  judgment  in  which  its  essen- 
tial non-temporal  character  is  disregarded.  The  relation  of  cause 
to  effect,  of  ground  to  consequence,  is  a  transitive  and  reversible 
relation.  This  reciprocal  relationship  is  the  vital  characteristic 
of  inference  and  judgment,  and  even  of  conception.  In  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  cause  is  quite  as  much  condi- 
tioned by  the  effect  as  the  effect  by  the  cause.  This  basal  truth 
is  continually  overlooked  in  the  instrumental  theories  of  judg- 
ment. And  the  fallacy  when  carried  on  into  the  discussions  of 
mediate  inference  causes  endless  confusion. 


s  Cf .  Mellone,  Introductory  Text-Boole  of  Logic  (eel.  2;  London,  Blacks- 
wood,  1895),  p.  99. 
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Subject  and  predicate,  premises  and  conclusion,  are  together 
in  the  mind ;  on  the  printed  page  they  are  necessarily  spread  out 
seriatim.  The  proposition  and  the  syllogism  are  in  time,  but  the 
judgment  and  the  inference,  of  which  they  are  the  outward 
expressions,  are  not  in  time.  The  judgment  is  not  transition 
from  subject  to  predicate,  nor  is  the  inference  a  transition  from 
premise  to  conclusion.  The  parts  of  the  judgment  do  not  follow 
each  other  like  the  parts  of  the  proposition.  The  relation  is  not 
merely  between  two  mental  states,  but  is  within  a  single  enwhol- 
ing  mental  state.  This  single  idea  within  which  the  elements  of 
the  judgment  are  held,  not  only  permits  but  compels  a  transitive, 
reversible  relationship  between  those  parts." 

The  presented  facts  which  constitute  the  subject  in  the  judg- 
ment contain  two  groups  of  elements,  those  which  are  explicit 
in  the  primary  apprehension  or  perception  and  those  which  are 
implicit.10  Now  the  analytic  judgment,  is  on  the  one  hand, 
overtly  the  explication  of  these  implications,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  tacitly  the  synthesis  of  these  same  elements.  The  word 
analytic  with  its  usual  connotations  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is 
incompetent  to  exhibit  this  redintegration  in  the  so-called  analytic 
judgment — overt  introspection  (inward  looking)  with  tacit  retro- 
spection (outward  looking).  We  likewise  discover  in  the  syn- 
thetic judgment  the  same  essential  dual  process.  The  only  differ- 
ence here  is,  that  the  group  of  presented  facts,  which  again  takes 
its  place  as  the  subject  in  the  judgment,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  con- 
stituent element  of  the  whole  which  in  the  primary  apprehension 
was  implied.  This  larger  whole  now  becomes  implicit ;  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  subject  which  in  the  primary  apprehension 


<J  This  is  the  now  familiar  doctrine,  so  long  and  so  ably  defended  by 
Bosanquet.  The  essential  concomitancy  of  the  parts  of  judgment  had 
of  course,  been  pointed  out  many  times  before,  in  the  history  of  Logic, 
but  no  one  had  ever  insisted  upon  the  principle  with  such  repeated 
emphasis. 

10  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
speaking  of  these  elements  as  being  implied  in  the  original  datum.  The 
enormously  complicated  question  of  the  meaning  of  implies  is  here  involved. 
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seemed  single  and  isolated  is  in  reality  correlated  with  at  least  one 
other  group  of  elements  into  a  larger  concept,  or  idea.  Thought 
is  continually  bringing  together  at  one  moment  the  result  of  the 
abstraction  of  a  previous  moment.  Thought  begins  with  a  whole 
— with  reality  in  some  sense  grasped  as  an  entirety.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  disperse  this  whole  by  analysis  (not  a  complete  dispersion 
however)  and  then  gathers  the  dispersed  elements  into  a  whole.11 
We  first  "grasp  the  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire,"  then  ''shatter 
it  to  bits"  and  finally  "remold  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire." 
A  vital  question  now  arises  which  Professor  Dewey  asks  as 
follows:12  "Why  and  how  should  perfect,  absolute,  complete, 
finished  thought  find  it  necessary  to  submit  to  alien,  disturbing, 
and  corrupting  conditions  in  order,  in  the  end,  to  recover  through 
reflective  thought  in  a  partial,  piecemeal,  wholly  inadequate  way 
what  it  possessed  at  the  outset  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  ? ' ' 
But  no  serious  idealist  has  ever  been  willing  to  admit  that  thought 
is  as  Dewey  says,  perfect,  absolute,  complete,  and  finished,  before 
it  has  submitted  to  these  apparently  alien,  disturbing  conditions 
of  judgment.  It  is  not  truly  itself  until  it  has  discovered  itself 
by  passing,  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  through  these  seeming  foreign 
conditions.  This  reflective  process  through  which  thought  passes 
is  not  partial  and  inadequate ;  it  is  the  highest  type  of  adequacy, 
namely,  self-completing  adequacy.  You  may  try  to  condemn 
thought  by  calling  it  finite,  relative,  conditioned,  imperfect,  frag- 
mentary, since  it  is  obliged  to  reconstruct  reality  by  the  device 
of  judgment.  In  fact  thought  will  join  you  in  such  a  condemna- 
tion of  itself ;  but  forthwith  it  produces  from  within  the  principle 
of  its  own  self-perfection,  by  means  of  which  it  escapes  from  all 
of  these  self-imposed  limitations. 


11  Bradley    has    expressed    this    thought    with    his    usual    clarity    and 
vigor:     "Analysis  is  the  inward  synthesis  of  a  datum,  in  which  its  unseen 
internal  elements  become  explicit.     Synthesis  is  the  analysis  of  a  latent 
whole  beyond  the  datum,  in  which  the  datum  becomes  explicit  as  a  con- 
stituent element,  bound  by  interrelation  to  one  or  more  elements  likewise 
constituent."    Principles  of  Logic,  p.  432. 

12  Logical  Theory,  p.  45. 
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In  this  discussion  of  the  essential  identity  or  at  least  the 
inseparable  eorrelativity  between  analysis  and  synthesis,  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  the  thought  process  exhibited  in 
the  relationship  is  one  that  always  involves  a  triadic  relation.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  duality  of  the  relation  but  there  are 
really  three  centers  of  separate  attention.  Analysis  not  only  dis- 
tinguishes each  element  from  the  other,  but  also  distinguishes 
each  element  from  the  whole.  Also,  when  we  read  off  the  con- 
tent in  the  reverse  direction,  we  find  that  synthesis  so  combines 
parts  into  wholes  that  the  relations  of  the  whole  to  each  of  the 
several  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  parts  to  each  other  is  never  obliter- 
ated. Both  analysis  and  synthesis  establishes  and  maintains 
relations,  but  the  relations  here  involved,  I  repeat,  are  essentially 
triadic,  because  every  such  relation  involves  both  a  between  and 
a  within.  If  the  relations  between  two  terms  A  and  B,  be 
expressed  by  R,  then  W  would  express  the  whole  within  which 
this  relation  is  embedded,  and  R,  the  relation  between  A  and  M 
and  also  between  B  and  M.  The  triadic  relationship  would  run 
thus:  A-R-B,  A-R-M,  B-R-M.  While  it  is  true  that  every 
judgment  is  both  analytic  and  synthetic,  we  may  yet  assert 
(without  yielding  any  essential  part  of  the  position  we  are 
advancing),  that  judgments  of  sense  are  synthetic  and  judgments 
of  reason  are  analytic.  The  former  do  transcend  the  sense-pre- 
sented content;  they  are  more  than  simple  apprehension.  The 
latter  always  start  with  a  whole  or  system,  in  which  differences, 
already  existing  are  further  developed. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  overcome  the  apparently 
vitiating  tautology  of  the  analytic  proposition  by  making  two 
classes  of  so-called  verbal  proposition — analytic  and  synon- 
omous.13  In  the  one  class  the  predicate  aims  at  an  exposition, 
or  analysis  of  the  intension  of  the  subject,  for  example,  Bodies 
are  extended,  An  equilateral  triangle  is  a  triangle  having  three 
equal  sides.  These  are  regarded  as  the  true  type  of  what  should 


is  Cf.  Keynes,  Formal  Logic,  p.  50. 
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be  called  analytic  propositions.  They  are  never  tautologies  or 
bare  identities  and  therefore  may  never  be  condemned  as  trivial. 
Even  where  the  exposition  of  the  intension  of  the  subject  is  com- 
plete and  the  proposition  becomes  a  definition,  such  propositions 
are  still  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  group  which  Keynes 
calls  ' '  synonymous. ' '  In  this  class  the  predicate  is  not  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  intension  of  the  subject ;  it  gives  information  only  in 
regard  to  the  external  reference  of  the  subject  or  is  its  dictionary 
synonym,  for  instance,  Tully  is  Cicero,  or  A  story  is  a  tale.  This 
is  a  distinction  that  for  practical  purposes  may  be  useful,  but  it  is 
hardly  defensible  theoretically.  The  class  of  synonomous  propo- 
sitions that  is  here  interpolated,  is  provided  with  no  precise  line 
of  logical  demarcation  from  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic  class. 
A  third  class  is  not  strictly  needed.  Even  in  those  propositions 
where  subject  and  predicate  are  both  singular  terms  we  may, 
and  in  truth,  must  regard  the  judgment,  which  the  proposition 
expresses  as  an  equating  of  synonyms,  as  conforming  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  judgment,  namely,  the  assertion  of  an 
identity  in  difference.  Neither  in  judgment  nor  in  inference 
can  thought  pass  from  particular  to  particular ;  for  example  the 
proposition  this  is  that  corresponds  to  no  actual  judgment  any 
more  than  this  is  this.  We  do  violence  to  the  real  judgment  when- 
ever we  attempt  to  interpret  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  a 
universal,  exhibiting  itself  in  and  through  its  differences.  The 
challenge  to  describe  these  synonomous  propositions  as  either 
analytic  or  synthetic  can  not  be  met,  indeed,  if  it  means  that 
they  are  to  be  either  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  But  they 
can  all  be  described  as  analytic-synthetic.  Even  Tully  is  Ciccrn 
or  A  story  is  a  tale  are  assertions  of  identity  in  the  midst  of  a 
difference ;  we  pass  out  beyond  the  judgment  at  the  one  link  into 
bare  tautology  and  at  the  other  into  falsity. 

The  results  on  which  we  would  insist  may  now  be  briefly 
summarized.  The  relation  of  judgment  to  conception  is  recip- 
procal.  The  judgment  expands  the  conception  and  in  expanding 
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enriches  its  meaning.  It  does  this  by  adding  new  relations  to  the 
group  of  references  that  it  already  has.  Every  judgment  asserts 
both  identity  and  difference.  An  assertion  that  is  merely  identical 
is  no  judgment.  So,  too,  if  a  judgment  is  merely  synthetic,  and 
no  bond  is  perceived  between  the  subject  and  predicate,  that  is,  if 
the  two  are  not  seen  to  be  embedded  within  a  whole  there  is  no 
real  judgment,  but  only  association.  Every  judgment  purports 
to  be  both  a  unity  and  a  multiplicity.  If  it  did  not  fulfil  its 
purpose  to  exhibit  an  identity,  it  would  cease  to  exist.  But  this 
external  unity  at  which  it  aims  is  not  inconsistent  with  endless 
multiplicity  -within.  The  content  of  judgment,  though  a  single 
definite  idea  in  any  external  reference,  is  when  viewed  interiorly, 
capable  of  manifesting  itself  in  an  endless  variety  of  meanings. 
Judgment  is  a  self-enclosing  expansion,  a  unifying  of  the  many 
and  a  multiplying  of  the  one.  The  reality  with  which  judgment 
is  concerned  is  a  whole,  completely  revealing  itself  in  each  of  its 
parts.  Judgment  is  a  unity  breaking  itself  up  into  a  multiplicity 
and  then  reasserting  itself  as  a  unity.  It  is  the  highest  type  of 
redintegration.  It  is  both  true  and  false  and  neither. 


Ill 

The  first  of  all  the  prerequisites  for  judgment  is  a  world  of 
reality  different  from,  or  at  least  distinguishable  from  the  world 
of  ideas.  A  judgment  always  claims  to  be  true.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
about  judgment  until  we  have  distinguished  between  idea  or 
psychical  fact  and  the  reference  of  idea  to  objective  fact  or 
reality.  One  of  the  purposes  of  these  studies  is  to  show  how  and 
why  this  distinction  is  made.  This  claims  to  be  true,  which  is  one 
of  the  several  correlated  factors  in  all  judgment,  might  also  be 
described  as  judgment's  intrinsic  necessity.  It  would  also  be 
equally  accurate  to  speak  of  it  as  the  objectivity  in  judgment. 
Objectivity  in  judgment  is  nothing  else  than  its  necessity.  What 
we  are  obliged  to  think,  through  this  self-compulsion  of  thought, 
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constitutes  its  objectivity.  These  are  truths  that  the  history  of 
Logic  has  repeatedly  been  compelled  to  recognize.  No  one  can 
understand  thought  as  an  instrument  of  conviction  until  he  has 
studied  it  in  its  relation  to  its  subject  matter.  There  is  an  inter- 
structural  correspondence  between  thought  and  facts.14  Every 
judgment  therefore  has  objectivity  even  if  it  has  no  object.  And 
such  a  view  of  objectivity  allows  us  to  say  that  the  conditions  of 
actual  and  possible  thought  do  correspond  with  the  conditions  of 
actual  and  possible  being,  and  that,  therefore,  what  we  think 
exists  and  what  we  can  not  think  does  not  exist. 

Since  judgment  always  refers  to  something  other  than  itself, 
it  has  been  maintained  that  Logic  is  the  science  of  thought  when 
engaged  upon  an  object  other  than  Logic.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  I  think  is  entirely  defensible  although  the  common  under- 
standing of  it  leads  to  all  manner  of  contradictions.  The  living 
judgment,  perhaps,  can  not  become  its  own  object  and  still  live. 
The  Hegelians  have  always  held  that  immediate  consciousness  is 
self-contradictory.  For  them  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  vivi- 
section of  a  thought.  But,  continuing  this  metaphor,  may  we 
not  say  that  there  can  be  a  postmortem  examination  of  departed 
thinking  by  its  own  resurrected  self  ? 

The  attempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  judgment  of 
perception  and  cognitive  judgment  breaks  down  with  any  care- 
ful analysis  of  psychical  facts.  There  is  no  difference  in  kind, 
on  our  theory,  between  perceiving  and  perceiving  that  I  per- 
ceive, or  between  thinking  and  thinking  that  that  is  one  of  my 
thoughts.  Idealism  of  every  form  declares  that  objects  of 
thought,  just  because  they  are  thought,  have  a  different  kind  of 
existence  from  what  belongs  to  them  when  they  are  not  thought— 
if  that  may  ever  be.  Mind  is,  in  other  words,  in  some  sense 
creative.  The  realist  says  that  the  validity  of  thought  depends 
quite  as  finally  upon  the  object  thought  about,  as  upon  the 


i*  On  this  point  we  are  in  cordial  agreement  with  the  instrumental 
pragmatist;  we  differ,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
on  the  wav  in  which  the  relation  is  read  off. 
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thought  itself.  He  contends  for  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  idea  and  object.  He  grants  the  idealist's  main  conten- 
tion that  certain  objects  of  thought  do  not  exist  outside  of  the 
mind,  but  he  denies  that  therefore  the  mind  creates  these  objects. 
When  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  and  stripped  of  all  unnecessary 
verbiage,  there  is,  one  fundamental  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  Logic.  Every  form  of  idealism  has  asserted  that  experience 
does  create  its  object,  that  the  self  does  beget  the  not-self. 

Professor  Dewey15  has  stated  in  a  very  concise  form  what  he 
takes  to  be  "the  point  of  contact  and  hence  of  conflict"  between 
idealism  and  instrumentalism.  The  significant  sentence  reads: 
"The  idealistic  logic  started  from  the  distinction  between  imme- 
diate plural  data  unifying,  rationalizing  meanings  as  a  dis- 
tinction ready  made  in  experience,  and  it  set  up  as  the  goal  of 
knowledge  (and  hence  as  the  definition  of  true  reality)  a  com- 
plete, exhaustive,  comprehensive,  and  eternal  system  in  which 
plural  and  immediate  data  are  forever  woven  into  a  fabric  and 
pattern  of  self-luminous  meaning."  A  liberal  idealist  could 
accept  this  statement  by  changing  the  one  word  "self-luminous" 
to  ' '  self  illuminating. ' '  This  would  make  the  difference  between 
static  and  dynamic  idealism.  Thought  is  not  perfect  but  self- 
perfecting.  Thought  strives  for  something;  it  needs  something 
apparently  beyond  itself;  it  is  permeated  with  wonder,  with 
curiosity,  which  points  to  a  fundamental  defect  in  its  nature. 
But  in  this  never-ending  aim  to  be  a  whole,  to  be  self-complete, 
thought  is  incessantly  discovering  that  there  is  nothing  genuinely 
outside  of  itself.  If  in  this  striving  for  self-completeness,  it 
should  actually  reach  its  goal,  thought  as  such  would  obviously 
be  destroyed.  Thought's  aim  is  to  get  hold  of  an  object  as  a 
whole,  the  separate  elements  of  which  it  already  has.  Now  it  is 
precisely  this  self-completion  of  thought  beyond  itself,  which 
constitutes  the  object,  the  independent  thing  in  every  type  of 
realism.  In  the  subject-object  relation,  then,  the  expected  self- 


is  Experimental  Logic,  p.  22. 
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transcendency  of  the  subject  constitutes  the  object.  Thought 
moves  by  means  of  relations  toward  a  goal  which  lies  beyond 
relations.  The  attainment  of  its  goal  by  transcending  relations 
would  be  the  annihilation  of  thought. 

What  Idealistic  Logic  discovers  when  it  reaches  final  reality 
is  a  whole  in  which  distinctions  can  be  made  and  are  made,  but 
in  which  the  genuine  diversity — the  bona  fide  independence — 
demanded  by  the  New  Realism  does  not  exist.  The  position  of 
modern  realism  on  this  central  question  of  Logic  can  be  stated 
briefly,  but  with  rough  justice  thus :  The  perception  of  relations, 
which  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  judging  conscious- 
ness, is  a  self-contradictory  but  necessary  blending  of  the  one 
and  the  many,  unity  and  variety.  This  relation  is  unique, 
logically  indefensible  and  undefinable.  Consciousness,  it  is 
asserted,  has  the  undeniable  feature  of  immediacy.  The  idea 
has  hold  of  its  object.  This  establishes  continuity.  But  equally 
undeniable  is  the  characteristic  of  self-dependence,  or  independ- 
ence. The  terms  which  consciousness  unites  in  the  relating 
activity  of  judgment  are,  in  truth,  given  to  it,  and  not  actually 
made  by  it.  This  given  reality  with  wrhich  it  deals  is  therefore 
essentially  pluralistic. 

But  I  submit  that  at  this  point  the  modern  realist  has  allowed 
his  dialectic  to  halt.  He  has  stated  only  half  of  the  whole  truth. 
The  other  half  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  this  cognition  which 
binds  together  the  many,  represents  at  its  center  an  original 
uiiderived  whole.  It  is  a  synthesis,  a  unity,  which  is  not  made 
by  the  original  differences  in  the  presented  facts,  but  is  placed 
upon  them.  The  whole  is  not  just  composed  of  its  parts,  it  con- 
stitutes them  and  is  legislatively  sovereign  over  them.  Now  it  is 
this  characteristic  and  apparently  paradoxical  feature  of  thought 
that  neither  the  Instrumental  Logic  nor  the  analytic  realism 
seems  able  to  surmount.  Thought  does  aim  to  retain  these  two 
features,  unity  and  plurality,  and  at  the  same  time  weld  them  into 
a  higher  harmony.  It  strives  to  reach  an  all-embracing  whole 
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which  shall  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  immediate  elements. 
It  therefore  bestows  upon  its  elements  a  kind  of  independence. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  seeks  for  elements  that  shall  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  entirely  independent  (i.e.,  superior)  whole. 

There  is,  then,  this  paradoxical  fact  about  thought  and  its 
object;  they  are  two  and  yet  can  never  be  studied  in  isolation. 
Thinking,  is  always  thinking  about  something,  and  thought  can 
never  be  divorced  from  this  postulated  objectivity  and  treated  as 
pure  subjectivity.  This  point,  which  has  now  so  often  been 
insisted  upon,  seems  invariably  to  be  ignored  by  realists  and 
pragmatists  in  their  criticism  of  idealism.  Thought  can  never  be 
investigated  in  abstraction  from  its  objective  reference.  Such 
a  view  as  I  am  here  stating,  concerning  the  relation  of  subject 
to  object,  may  when  taken  at  its  face  value,  appear  to  be  a  con- 
cession to  the  central  thesis  of  pragmatic  logic,  namely,  that  the 
form  of  thought  must  wait  upon  its  matter.  On  this  view,  it  will 
be  asked,  how  can  Logic  be  regarded  as  the  study  of  the  forms 
of  thought?  If  the  form  and  the  matter  are  thus  inseparable, 
inter-related  in  each  concrete  instance  of  thought,  how  can  there 
be  any  form  in  general?  I  cannot  think  the  answer  to  these 
questions  and  the  justification  of  Formal  Logic  is  far  to  find. 
Just  as  we  can  inquire  into  the  laws  of  gravitation  without 
examining  all  the  objects  that  have  ever  fallen,  so  we  may  study 
the  laws  of  thought  without  studying  all  the  objects  that  may 
conceivably  be  discovered  at  the  other  end  of  the  subject-object 
relation. 

IV 

There  now  arises  a  question  of  singular  gravity,  the  central 
question  of  speculative  Logic  through  all  the  centuries.  That 
portion  of  thought's  content  which  constitutes  its  meaning  or 
external  reference  as  distinguished  from  its  existence,  we  have 
insisted,  is  a  systematic  totality.  This  is  what  we  me«n  when 
we  speak  of  the  world  of  all  possible  objects  of  thought.  How 
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far  into  this  realm  of  objective  reference  must  thought  go  before 
it  can  claim  finality  for  its  deliverance  ?  One  school  of  philosophy 
has  held  that  perfect  validity  of  thought  would  require  perfect 
insight  into  the  objective  system.  Bosanquet  has  said,  "Ulti- 
mately nothing  can  be  rightly  known  without  knowing  all  else 
rightly. ' '  Others  insist  that  we  have  some  knowledge  that  is  in- 
complete and  yet  perfect,  and  that  we  can  pronounce  judgments 
that  are  not  subject  to  future  revision.  The  agnostics,  from  the 
ancient  sophists  to  the  new  realists  have  declared  that  never  in 
the  growth  of  knowledge  do  we  reach  a  stage  at  which  we  may 
say,  "The  evidence  is  now  all  in,  and  the  judgment  of  finality 
can  be  pronounced.  We  do  not  have  perfect  control  over  the 
object;  if  we  did  it  would  cease  to  be  an  object.  It  is  just  this 
alien  character  that  constitutes  its  objectivity. 

The  Idealists  have  always  given  a  decisive  affirmative  answer 
to  this  fundamental  question ;  we  do  have  perfect  knowledge  in 
part.  Professor  Hocking  has  defended  this  cardinal  tenet  of 
traditional  idealism  with  impressive  clarity  of  illustration.  He 
pointedly  tells  us  that  unfinishedness  is  not  itself  a  blemish,  and 
says:  "There  are  tolerable  and  intolerable  kinds  of  unfinished- 
ness.  A  thing  is  properly  unfinished  when  it  is  finishable ;  and 
it  has  an  identity  that  finishing  will  not  change.  Let  an  artist 
sketch  a  face  with  all  conceivable  haste  and  roughness.  The 
unfinishedness  is  justified  if  only  it  is  a  thing,  if  only  it  has  a 
character  and  a  significance  that  all  later  finishing  does  but 
develop  without  displacement  or  substitution."16 

The  truth  about  our  fragmentary  thought,  as  it  comes  to  us 
by  the  pathway  of  experience,  is  not  that  it  is  imperfect  or  incon- 
sistent, but  that  it  is  incomplete.  It  is  indeed  not  adequate  to  the 
whole  of  reality,  but  what  it  does  deliver  is  genuine.  From  its 
one  shore,  thought  bridges  the  gulf  between  it  and  reality  by 
pushing  out  cumulative  cantilever  arches,  each  firmly  and 
unchangeably  anchored.  It  is  not  a  pontoon  bridge  whose  units 


is  The    Meaning   of    God    in    Human    Experience    (New    Haven,    Yale 
University  Press,  1912),  p.  x. 
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are  swayed  by  the  dashing  tide,  and  whose  mooring  to  the  shore 
may  require  to  be  changed  as  its  length  increases. 

Actuality,  which  is  just  one  aspect  of  objectivity,  is  the 
necessitated  possible.  This  is  Bradley  *s  well-known  view.  The 
most  fundamental  law  of  thought  is  the  law  by  which  we  assume 
that  every  isolated,  unique  possibility  is  also  real.  In  other 
words,  the  uncombatted  possible  is  the  actual.  This  law,  cannot 
be  exhibited  as  the  operation  of  either  analysis  or  synthesis  or 
both  correlated,  and  yet  it  is  a  normal,  universal  way  of  thought 's 
functioning.  Every  time  reality  presents  itself  as  a  subject  for 
a  possible  judgment,  and  reaches  out  among  the  possible  predi- 
cates, that  one  of  these  possible  predicates  which  finally  stands 
alone,  either  because  there  are  no  other  possible  predicates,  or 
because  other  competing  possibilities  have  been  rejected,  is  appro- 
priated by  the  subject.  This  appropriation  elevates  the  predicate 
from  possibility  to  actuality.  We  may  not  be  cognizant  of  the 
operation  of  this  law,  and  may  indeed  when  our  attention  is 
directed  to  its  operation,  be  inclined  to  disclaim  it,  but  we 
nevertheless  do  finally  and  always  owe  allegiance  to  it.  Instead 
of  saying  that  the  mind  selects  one  of  the  several  alternatives 
and  so  depresses  the  others,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  several  impossible  possibilities  having  been  destroyed 
the  single  uncombatted  possibility  stands  self-affirmed.  The 
actual,  the  real,  the  object,  is  that  which  resists  the  subject.  A 
thing  has  objectivity  if  it  exhibits,  in  its  own  name,  any  force 
or  necessity. 

This  doctrine  again  must  not  be  confused  with  the  teaching  of 
pragmatic  Logic,  which  at  first  sight  it  resembles.  The  Logic 
of  Pragmatism  tries  out  the  various  possibilities  and  tests  truth 
by  acting  as  if.  When  the  question  arises  whether  the  new 
possibilities  which  are  applying  for  acceptance  are  true,  or  real 
we  must  test  them,  one  by  one,  by  acting  as  if  they  were  true, 
and  accept  in  each  instance  those  that  work  in  with  the  old.  But 
this  pragmatic  test  of  truth,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  assumes 
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the  rationality  of  the  old,  and  asserts  that  the  new  which  works 
in  with  this,  is  true.  Of  course,  if  we  start  with  an  original 
matrix  of  truth,  then  whatever  this  accepts  as  true,  will  be  true, 
and  whatever  it  rejects  because  it  does  not  work,  will  be  false. 
But  the  Pragmatic  Logic  is  incapable  of  endowing  this  original 
mass  with  the  essential  truth  necessary  to  make  the  principle 
as  if  operate.  Bradley 's  doctrine  does  on  the  surface  seem 
identical  with  the  pragmatic  test — wherever  a  suggestion  is  not 
rejected  by  the  facts  with  which  we  start,  or  again  by  some  other 
suggested  quality,  and  wre  are  left  not  with  disparate  possibilities, 
but  with  one  uncombatted  maybe,  that  suggestion  must  always 
be  taken  as  fact.  The  facts  with  which  the  pragmatist  starts  are 
not  possessed  of  universality ;  with  Bradley  they  are.  He  says : 
"The  striving  for  perfection,  the  desire  of  the  mind  for  an 
infinite  totality  is  indeed  the  impulse  which  moves  our  intellect 
to  appropriate  everything  from  which  it  is  not  forced  off." 
Possibility  is  a  kind  of  necessity,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
difference  in  kind  between  the  problematic  and  the  apodeictic 
judgment.  A  thing  is  possible  when  at  least  one  of  its  conditions 
is  present,  and  actual  when  none  of  its  conditions  is  absent. 


V 

As  a  typical  illustration  of  the  sceptical  attitude  of  the  new 
movement  toward  reality,  objectivity,  or  necessity,  we  may  quote 
two  Protagorean  passages  from  Professor  Sidgwick :  ' '  Absolute 
truth  is  never  attained  but  that  further  improvement  is  always 
possible. "  "  There  is  no  need  to  make  any  pretence  of  securing 
infallibility  of  judgment,  even  in  a  single  instance.  If  Absolute 
Truth  means  Truth  as  it  would  appear  to  a  superhuman  mind, 
how  can  we  presume  to  have  reached  it  ?  Or,  if  by  any  chance 
we  did  reach  it,  what  means  would  we  have  of  distinguishing 
between  it  and  the  truth  that  merely  suffices  for  human  pur- 
poses ? '  '17  The  modern  idealist  always  replies  to  this  agnosticism 
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in  the  spirit  of  Socrates'  reply  to  the  ancient  sceptics.  Knowl- 
edge has  this  peculiar  paradox  about  it:  We  have  a  criterion 
of  truth — we  know  what  valid  knowledge  ought  to  be;  and  yet 
we  can  never  in  our  practical  experience  reach  any  such  knowl- 
edge as  is  guaranteed  by  this  criticism  of  validity. 

Professor  Sidgwick's  own  statement  that  "absolute  truth  is 
never  attained  but  that  further  improvement  is  always  possible ' ' 
is  itself  an  illustration  of  this  "self -perfecting"  criterion  of 
knowledge.  When  we  assert  that  further  improvement  is  possible, 
we  imply  a  criterion  of  stable  values,  or  else  the  word  improve 
ment  does  not  mean  what  it  purports.  Improvement  and  pro- 
gress are  indeed  dignified  words  but  no  one  has  any  right  to  use 
them,  either  in  Logic  or  Ethics,  who  does  not  admit  something 
absolute,  some  definable  standards  of  value.  The  modern  enemy 
of  Traditional  Logic  and  Ethics  declares  that  knowledge  is 
limited  to  a  world  of  comparatives,  whose  superlatives  are  never 
in  sight.  We  do  not  know  the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  right,  and 
never  can  know  them,  for  there  are  no  esthetic,  logical,  or  ethical 
standards.  We  simply  have  knowledge  of  the  first  two  degrees, 
namely,  the  good  and  the  better;  and  from  these  as  a  base  we 
must  triangulate  our  journey.  But  in  full  view  of  all  the  many 
indictments  the  idealist  still  asserts,  with  renewed  emphasis, 
that  any  genuine  improvement  implies  direction,  a  goal.  If  we 
are  in  the  least  degree  uncertain  about  the  goal,  we  must  in  the 
same  degree  be  uncertain  about  the  improvement.  Improvement 
is  not  measured  in  terms  of  mere  movement.  We  can  be  much 
"on  the  go"  without  making  any  improvement— witness  many 
aspects  of  our  present  civilization.  In  other  words,  briefly, 
improvement  is  estimated  not  by  the  distance  one  has  gone,  but 
by  the  distance  one  has  yet  to  go. 

"There  are  probably  few  people  at  the  present  day,"  says 
Sidgwick,  "who  would  confess  to  holding  that  the  general  rules 
by  which  our  thoughts  and  our  lives  are  mostly  guided  deserve 
to  be  applied  through  thick  and  thin."18  One  may  agree  with 
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this  statement  so  far  as  the  word  "mostly"  is  concerned,  and 
admit  that  humanity  does  depend  for  its  practical  faiths  very 
largely  upon  insights  that  are  transitory,  partial  and  for  the 
most  part  subconscious.  We  act  most  often  before  the  arrival 
of  certainty  and  under  the  guidance  of  shifting  standards.  But 
surely  Professor  Sidgwick  must  believe  in  some  things  that  abide. 
Can  the  solemn  agreements  among  men  never  be  final  1  Is  there 
no  pact  that  deserves  to  be  applied  through  thick  and  thin?  If 
not,  then  the  most  pragmatically  consistent  of  the  nations  in  the 
great  world -war  is  Germany.  A  treaty  is  indeed  merely  a  scrap 
of  paper  to  be  respected  only  so  long  as  it  is  convenient  to 
respect  it. 

Another  illustration  of  how  the  pragmatist  fails,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  grasp  the  idealistic  notion  of  a  self -perfecting  control  of 
the  object,  I  may  quote  from  Mr.  H.  0.  Knox:  "We  simply 
deprecate  as  futile  the  assuming  of  a  transcendent  and  absolute 
reality  as  the  standard  to  which  our  actual  judgments  are  to 
correspond.  For  (a)  if  an  absolute  standard  were  available  for 
actual  comparison  the  comparison  itself  would  be  purely  super- 
fluous. We  should  already  be  de  facto  in  possession  of  absolute 
and  infallible  certitude.  And  (&)  to  say,  that  reality  is  trans- 
cendent is  simply  to  say  that  it  is  not  available  as  a  standard  at 
all"19  This  is  clearly  a  restatement  of  the  ancient  paradox  of 
the  apparent  futility  or  idleness  in  judgment  which  I  have 
attempted  to  answer  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Import  of  Judg- 
ment." 

All  necessity  is  in  the  end  conditional,  since  every. must  be 
rests  back  upon  a  because.  All  objectivity  is  in  the  end  sub- 
jectivity since  reality  is  continuous  and  since  the  thinking  self 
(apud  Cartesianism)  is  the  initial  indefeasible  reality.  If  the 
object  lay  genuinely  outside  the  system  of  thought  it  could  never 
be  reached  by  thought.  The  knowing  process  does  not  involve 
a  transition  from  subject  to  object;  it  consists  in  a  progressive 
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analysis  and  development  of  the  objective  aspect  of  the  total  con- 
tinuous reality.  This  view  will  seem  to  resemble  Professor 
Dewey 's  account  of  the  subject -object  relation.  He  writes :  ' '  The 
distinction  between  subjectivity  and  objectivity  is  not  one 
between  meaning  as  such  and  datum  as  such.  It  is  a  specifica- 
tion that  emerges,  correspondently,  in  both  datum  and  ideatum, 
as  affairs  of  the  direction  of  logical  movement."20  There  is, 
however,  an  essential  difference  between  this  position  and  that 
which  I  have  now  urged  from  several  points  of  view  in  these 
pages.  A  cross-section  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  in  Pro- 
fessor Dewey 's  doctrine,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  raise  the  vital 
question  of  the  correspondence  or  coherence  in  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  thinking  process.  No  matter  how  completely  we 
may  seem  to  explain  the  subject-object  in  any  situation  as  the 
meeting  point  of  converging  forces,  we  still  need  the  help  of  a 
principle  outside  of  the  pragmatic  movement  to  explain  the 
identity  that  persists  in  the  spatial  or  temporal  series.  Spatial 
judgments  are  far  from  being  as  particular  or-  factual  as  on  the 
surface  they  appear  to  be.  Every  here  contains  a  fhere  and 
hence  it  is  never  a  particular.  Spatial  references  in  judgment 
are  always  universal.  There  is  never  given  to  thought  a  genuine 
this  or  that,  but  always  thisness  and  thatness.  We  may  say  the 
same  of  our  temporal  judgments.  It  has  justly  been  maintained 
that  every  present  includes  a  past,  and  therefore  no  temporal 
judgment  can  be  strictly  particular. 


20  Experimental  Logic,  p.  55. 
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The  thesis  which  I  wish  to  defend  in  the  present  essay  is  a 
very  common  one,  believed,  I  think,  by  most  people,  but  usually 
only  approximately  and  only  half-heartedly,  and  expressed 
vaguely  if  expressed  at  all.  Some  such  belief  is  in  fact  present 
whenever  we  reflect  upon  acts  that  stir  our  interest;  but  the 
belief  baldly  expressed  in  propositions  sounds  fanciful  or  weak 
or  sentimental,  and  we  avoid  pronouncing  it  clearly  in  much 
the  same  way  as  that  in  which  we  hurry  over  an  expression  in 
an  unfamiliar  language — partly  from  modesty,  but  mostly  from 
fear  of  appearing  ridiculous  and  from  inner  conviction  of 
ignorance.  Our  belief,  in  other  words,  not  only  seems  to  us 
sentimental  and  weak  when  we  approach  the  formulation  of  it 
in  a  creed,  but  it  actually  is  sentimental  and  weak  when  thus 
formulated,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  the  formulation  accurate  or  definite.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  afraid  of  seeming  sentimental ;  on  the  other  hand 
we  do  not  know  what  our  belief  really  is,  nor  what  definite 
formula  embodying  it  will  stand  the  test  of  logical  criticism. 

\My  thesis,  then,  is  such  a  belief  formulated  for  criticism; 
it  is  simply  that  the  interest  that  we  take  in  the  most  utilitarian 
matters  indicates  an  interest  in  ideals.  \  This  is  not  the  same  as 
saying,  for  instance,  that  our  taking  the  trouble  to  get  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  is  a  proof  that  the  Kreutzer  sonata  is  beauti- 
ful, much  less  that  we  should  enjoy  hearing  the  Kreutzer  sonata 
nerformed.  But  its  intention  is  not  far  from  saying  thatj  in  so 
far  as  we  are  interested  in  living  at  all  we  impute  value  to  life, 
and  that  in  order  to  preserve  our  intellectual  integrity  we  shall 
find  it  hard  to  deny  value  to  any  sort  of  thing  that  has  stirred 
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the  interest  of  any  human  being.  \  Moreover,  I  think  that  it  can 
be  made  clear  that  our  very  interest,  say  in  money  itself,  the 
symbol  of  the  economically  valuable,  implies  so-called  higher 
interests  on  our  part;  that  a  consideration  of  the  value  which 
we  put  upon  the  most  every-day  utilities  logically  drives  us  to 
admit  the  value  of  the  'finest'  of  the  fine  arts.  Not  that  every 
one  who  is  capable  of  enjoying  his  breakfast  is  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing poetry ; ,  but  that  every  human  being  who  reflects  upon  the 
matter  must,  by  virtue  of  logical  necessity,  admit  in  the  value 
of  poetry,  for  example,  a  value  which  has  at  least  as  genuine  and 
as  distinct  a  reality  as  that  of  the  value  of  nourishing  food  or 
warm  bedding. 

Perhaps  some  sorts  of  value  are  specifically  different  from 
others ;  perhaps  also  there  is  a  scale  of  values ;  but  the  point  that 
seems  to  me  clearest  and  most  important  is  that  the  so-called 
"sentimental"  or  "higher"  values  have  as  well  defined  a  place, 
as  clearly  intelligible  a  being,  as  distinctly  recognizable  and 
necessary  a  function  in  human  activity  as  have  the  most  readily 
assented-to  economic  values.  Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  make 
clear  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that 
the  very  existence  of  these  "lower"  values  as  such  depends  upon 
the  reality  or  the  validity  of  "higher"  values.  Nor  is  the  sense 
in  which  this  is  true  that  of  an  esoteric  doctrine;  it  is  that  of 
logic  itself,  and  to  realize  the  truth  in  question  requires  only  an 
open  mind  and  a  course  of  thought. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  im- 
mediately, however,  in  order  to  forestall  a  criticism  which  all 
thinking  people  would  at  once  interject  here.  If  the  so-called 
"sentimental"  values  are  by  implication  logically  given  a  definite 
status  by  every  one  who  can  reflectively  justify  the  raising  of  his 
hand,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  all  the  mistaken  fancies 
of  men  are  to  be  respected,  nor  that  every  particular  evaluation 
is  valid,  nor  that  the  specious  and  the  genuine  are  all  one.  In 
fact,  if  the  "higher"  values  as  such  are  a  logical  implication  of 
granting  the  "lower,"  it  may  follow  that  they  are  to  be  criticized 
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much  as  the  "lower"  are  criticized,  that  the  intellect  is  capable 
of  dealing  with  good  works  as  it  deals  with  useful  articles,  that 
works  of  the  spirit  are  subject  to  a  logical  criticism  of  value  as 
truly  as  works  of  the  flesh,  in  short,  that  esthetic  and  ethical  and 
religious  values  are  to  be  judged  or  criticized  on  no  more  esoteric 
grounds — complexity  of  grounds  is  of  course  altogether  another 
matter — than  the  worth  of  shoes  or  of  tqbacco. 

My  thesis  is  formulated,  then,  against  all  those  who  divide 
human  activities  off  into  exclusive  departments :  those  who  would 
insist  that  every  man  knows  black  from  white  or  good  from  bad, 
but  who  think  music  and  art,  and  perhaps  even  science,  the 
cults  of  visionaries;  those  who  laud  scientific  pursuits  for  their 
eminently  useful  practical  application  or  their  rigorous  methods 
of  verification,  but  who  despise  philosophy  and  general  criticism 
on  account  of  their  supposed  looseness  or  uselessness  or  arbitrari- 
ness; and  finally  those  who  respect  the  intellect  and  its  logical 
standards,  but  who  find  no  "reason  in  art,"  no  logically  sound 
standards  which  can  be  applied  to  taste  or  morals  or  religion. 

The  contention  I  make,  put  analytically,  although  of  course 
briefly  and  inadequately/  is  (a)  that  recognition  of  economic 
values  logically  implies  recognition  of  ethical,  esthetic,  and  re- 
ligious values,  and  indicates  the  dependence  in  this  sense  of  the 
former  upon  the  latter;  (6)  that  all  these  values  have  a  common 
nature  and  therefore  a  similar  status  in  reality,  which  can  be 
rigorously  and  clearly  defined;  and  (c)  that  the  so-called 
"higher"  values  are  to  be  criticized  by  the  same  logical  pro- 
cedure as  that  which  we  apply  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
"lower"  values.  \ 

To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  contention  in  all  its  details 
is  more  than  I  can  accomplish  in  full  in  this  essay.  I  shall 
therefore  limit  myself  arbitrarily  in  the  case  of  the  "higher" 
values  to  those  called  ethical  and  esthetic,  and  in  the  main  shall 
keep  to  the  latter.  The  actual  body  of  the  essay  is  to  comprise 
the  following  chapters: 
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I.  A  historical  account  of  the  problem  of  value  theory  as 
it  has  occurred  in  my  own  intellectual  experience.    This  account 
seems  to  me  essential  to  an  appreciation  of  the  technical  dis- 
cussion which  follows.    It  is  true  that  any  valid  theory  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  particular  examples  of  its  workings;  but  value 
theory  in  its  abstract  and  technical  development  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  much  more  remote  from  human  interests  than 
it  is.    To  indicate  the  genuineness  of  the  problem  involved  and 
the  intimate  relations  of  more  abstractly  formulated  conclusions 
to  very  concrete  and  apparently  simple  situations  seems  to  me 
fully  as  important  as  the  actual  formulation  of  the  theory  itself. 
Without  it  the  theory  may  appear  meaningless. 

II.  An  account  of  what  I  should  call  the  value  experience 
in  a  roughly  introspective  description,  and  of  what  I  should 
call  the  judgment  of  value  in  terms  of  elementary  logic.     Since 
much  of  the  discussion  of  value  is  made  difficult  and  obscure 
by  what  would  seem  to  be  confusion  of  these  two  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable phases  of  our  experience  in  connection  with  values 
and  valuing,  this  preliminary  discussion  is  introduced  in  the 
hope  that  the  confusion  may  be  avoided  from  the  very  first 
without  any  artificial  abstraction  or  removal  of  either  phase  of 
the  matter  from  its  context,  a  context  which  usually,  perhaps 
always,  includes  both  phases. 

III.  A  sketch  of  the  findings  of  analytical  psychology  bear- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  value  as  defined  in  terms  of  interest. 
This  is  a  more  technical  discussion,  and  while  the  considerations 
introduced  may  seem  arbitrarily  chosen,  they  seem  to  me  to  put 
value  into  a  psychological  context  which  offers  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  further  development  of  the  subject. 

IV.  A  defense  of  the  definition  of  value  in  terms  of  interest 
against  the  pragmatic  theory  of  valuation  or  value-judgment 
as  constitutive  of  value.    This  discussion  is  obviously  called  for, 
since,  if  the  pragmatists  are  right,  the  definition  given  in  III 
is  quite  beside  the  mark;  since  the  intelligibility  of  both  (a)  and 
(&)  of  the  thesis  depends  upon  keeping  clear  a  distinction  which 
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the  pragmatists  confuse;  and  since  in  the  view  of  the  prag- 
matists  the  status  of  value  is  quite  different  from  that  which 
this  essay  exhibits. 

V.  A  further  examination  of  this  definition  of  value  in  the 
light  of  the  idealistic  theory  of  value  and  value-judgment.    This 
discussion  attempts  to  show  how  far  idealistic  criticism  of  the 
definition  points  to  an  adequate  theory  of  value,  and  in  how 
far  the  idealistic  neglect  of  the  distinction  between  a  judgment 
of  value  and  an  experience  of  valuing  makes  the  whole  ideal- 
istic theory  of  value  unsatisfactory. 

VI.  An   attempt   to  show   that   judgments   concerning   the 
values  of  the  most  ordinarily   acknowledged   sorts  imply  the 
existence  or  the  reality  of  ethical  and  esthetic  values,  and  that 
these  latter  values  have  a  status  no  less  clearly  definable  nor 
less  "real"  than  that  of  the  former.     This  discussion  is  ob- 
viously the  making  good  of  the  chief  contention  of  the  thesis,  and 
is  the  main  objective  of  the  previous  discussion. 

VII.  An  experimental  study  in  which  I  shall  try  to  show 
that  the  application  of  standards  of  esthetic  value  in  literary 
criticism  consists  in  essentially  the  same  logical  procedure  as 
that  employed  in  valuing  the  most  ordinary  economic  commodi- 
ties, and  that  this  process  is  capable  of  giving  equally  valid  and 
satisfactory  results.     This  last  section  is,  of  course,  an  attempt 
to  verify,  as  far  as  a  few  examples  from  one  field  could  amount 
to  verification,  the  assertion  in  (c)  of  the  statement  of  the  thesis. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  QUESTION  AS  RAISED  IN  PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE 

My  interest  in  the  problem  of  value  as  such  grew  out  of 
difficulties  with  apparently  inadequate  standards  of  literary 
criticism.  Obviously,  however,  this  interest  was  not  in  the  main 
a  literary  interest,  and  the  questions  that  I  had  been  trying  to 
answer  seemed  not  to  be  altogether  germane  to  literary  study. 
My  first  attempt  at  finding  more  reliable  standards  was  by  way 
of  geographic,  biological,  and  economic  antecedents;  but  here 
a  difficulty  arose  which  seemed  to  me  to  suggest  the  need  of 
philosophy  rather  than  science.  The  difficulty  is  roughly  this: 
"Antecedents"  are  said  to  "explain"  Chaucer,  for  example,  a 
biological  and  economic  phenomenon;  but  Chaucer  wrote  un- 
equal verse,  and  the  interesting  fact  is  not  that  Chaucer  wrote 
verse  but  that  much  of  this  verse  has  been  thought  excellent. 

Whether  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  really  precious  or  not, 
certainly  they  are  humanly  precious,  or  at  least  they  have  been 
thought  by  human  beings  to  be  precious.  They  have  been  valued, 
and  still  are  valued.  No  doubt  also  they  are  generally  valued 
more  highly  than  some  of  the  other  works  of  Chaucer.  The 
evidences  are  too  numerous  to  cite  and  too  obvious  to  need  to 
be  cited;  they  are  suggested,  for  example,  in  the  comments  of 
critics  and  in  the  practice  of  teachers  of  English  literature  in 
selecting  texts  for  study.  The  first  fact,  then,  i.e.,  that  the 
Canterbury  Tales  are  valued,  can  scarcely  be  denied,  and  the 
second  fact,  i.e.,  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  valued  more 
highly  than  some  other  writings  of  Englishmen  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  or  than  some  English  writings  of  other  centuries, 
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will  be  admitted.  A  third  fact  seems  to  me  equally  interest- 
ing, viz.,  that  the  Prologue  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  valued 
more  highly  than,  say,  the  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas.  And  I  think 
that  we  might  even  admit  that  certain  lines  in  the  Prologue 
are  more  highly  valued  than  others ;  certainly  the  general  prac- 
tice of  choosing  particular  passages  for  quotation  would  indicate 
that  this  is  the  fact.  The  three  facts  now  before  us  are  three 
facts  concerning  values  put  upon  literary  work,  and  although 
economic  or  other  antecedents  might  conceivably — would  obvi- 
ously— throw  some  light  upon  the  particular  examples  I  have 
used,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  theories  of  antecedents,  of  causal 
historical  determinants,  have  very  little  direct  bearing  on  the 
points  actually  at  issue  in  the  present  inquiry,.  viz.f  (1)  the 
valuing  of  poetry  in  general  as  such,  (2)  the  valuing  of  the 
poetry  of  one  author  or  of  one  period  above  that  of  other  authors 
or  other  periods,  (3)  the  valuing  of  particular  passages  of  poetry 
of  one  author  above  other  passages  of  the  same  author. v 

There  is  not  time  here  and  it  would  not  be  to  the  point  in 
the  present  essay  to  attempt  a  proof  of  this  contention  that  the 
study  of  antecedents  necessarily  fails  to  solve  the  problem  of 
values.  The  point  has  been  made  over  and  over  again.  It  is 
clear  in  Socrates'  famous  allusion  to  Anaxagoras  in  the  Phaedo, 
in  Aristotle's  discussion  of  causes  in  the  first  book  of  the  Meta- 
physics, in  modern  criticism  of  evolutionism  as  philosophy,1  and 
in  the  opponents  of  so-called  scientific  literary  criticism.2  The 
whole  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  amounts  to  saying  that  minds 
are  actuated  by  purposes  directed  to  the  future,  and  that,  since 
no  description  of  the  past  includes  all  the  particulars  of  the 
future,  scientific  explanation  of  the  past  is  inadequate  for  the 
discussion  of  purpose.  In  other  words,  we  may  admit  a  com- 
plete determinism,  but  when  we  act,  i.e.,  so  long  as  we  remain 
human  beings,  we  are  under  what  may  indeed  be  called  the 
illusion  of  freedom;  an  illusion  which  remains,  however,  the 


1  Cf.  e.g.,  Howison,  The  Limits  of  Evolution. 

2  Cf.  Ethel  Puffer,  The  Psychology  of  Beauty,  chap.  1. 
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central  fact  of  conscious  life,  and  which  is  therefore  as  real  and 
as  important  as  any  fact  whatever.  Purpose  grows  out  of  the 
past,  but  it  is  consciously  directed  towards  the  future,  and  for  us 
it  is  this  conscious  free  direction  of  purpose  that  constitutes  us 
moral  beings  and  gives  our  lives  value  and  content.  x 

Anthropological  investigation  may  prove  to  us  that  art  had 
an  origin  of  some  sort,  a  non-esthetic  origin,  say;  but^we  are 
interested  in  art  as  such  just  because  it  is  that  which  offers 
human  beings  what  seems  to  us  a  valuable  experience.^  It  is 
only  such  art  as  does  give  or  has  given  this  experience  that  we 
value,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  art  is  capable  of  giving  this 
experience  that  we  value  it.  What  happened,  genetically  speak- 
ing, before  art  took  on  this  character  is  not  to  the  point.  \  Geo- 
graphic, biological,  economic  antecedents  may  offer  causal  ex- 
planations of  the  existence  of  objects  which  we  now  value ;  they 
can  scarcely  give  any  adequate  account  of  the  specific  qualities 
which  we  value  in  those  objects.  Or,  if  they  can,  then  esthetic 
value  is  merely  a  name  for  something  else,  and  literary  merit — 
purely  literary — is  an  illusion  or  a  disguise  or  a  euphemism.^ 

The  function  of  the  genetic  explanation  of  values  is  like  that 
of  the  mathematical  study  of  music.  It  may  be  interesting  and 
useful  to  know  that  the  tonic  vibrates  twice  while  the  dominant 
vibrates  three  times;  but  such  a  Pythagorean  analysis  gives  not 
the  slightest  hint  of  the  peculiar  hollow  sound  of  the  consonance 
that  we  call  a  perfect  fifth;  and  the  most  expert  physicist  may 
be  completely  lacking  in  musical  appreciation.  As  the  sound 
of  a  fifth  is  not  a  mathematical  ratio,  and  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  physical  nature  of  sound  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  hearing 
of  consonances  and  dissonances,  so  \  the  value  of  a  work  of  art 
is  not  constituted  by  its  biological  or  economic  or  other  ante- 
cedents, and  the  knowledge  of  these  antecedents  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  valuing  of  the  work  of  art.  \  The  study  of  such 
valuing  is  itself  a  theoretical  scientific  matter,  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  antecedents ;  it  must  be  an  account  of  just  that  element 
in  experience  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  follows  upon 
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and  is  other  than  its  antecedents.  This  is  the  difference,  as 
Croce  says,  between  sweating  and  thinking,  a  difference  more 
accurately  and  literally  rendered,  I  think,  in  the  contrasting 
terms  structure  and  function,  existence  and  purpose,  reality  and 
value,  and  brought  into  philosophical  discussion  under  the 
heading  of  "mechanism  vs.  teleology." 

It  is  important  to  see  the  hard  and  definite  character,  the 
apparently  final  nature  of  this  situation :  \If  esthetic  values  are 
to  be  explained  away,  then  it  would  seem  very  probable  that 
ethical  values  are  also  to  be  explained  away;  if  beauty  signifies 
accord  with  our  physiological  processes,  then  right  signifies  also 
some  such  accord — say  with  the  tendency  to  advance  our  group 
interests.  And  in  either  case  we  are  dropping  out  of  experience 
and  of  our  discussions  of  experience  the  very  characteristic  of 
that  experience  which  we  set  out  to  discuss.  If  one  explains 
away  value,  one  h as  not  removed  it  from  experience,  one  has 
simply  removed  oneself  from  the  object  of  one's  search  ;\  the 
object  is  there  just  the  same;  such  explanation  is  powerless 
against  its  ubiquity  and  its  compulsion. 

The  clearest  presentation  of  the  situation  and  of  this  ap- 
parent inadequacy  of  explanations  in  terms  of  antecedents  is 
to  be  found  in  examples  from  everyday  experience,  our  own 
individual  experience  being  the  nearest  source.  But  such  purely 
introspective  analysis  as  this  would  involve  is  less  striking 
evidence  of  the  problem  than  is  the  analysis  of  the  written 
records  of  such  unconscious  and  disinterested  subjects  as  literary 
critics  or  philosophical  students  of  morality  or  of  ethics.  Ob- 
viously the  interest  of  such  writers  is  not  primarily  esthetic  in 
the  one  case  or  primarily  moral  in  the  other.  The  literary 
critic  must  already  have  had  the  esthetic  experience;  his  criti- 
cism is  in  some  sense  or  other  the  later  record  of  this  previous 
experience.  So  with  the  student  of  ethics;  he  is  commenting 
upon  moral  experience,  and  he  must  have  passed  this  experience 
in  review  before  his  comment  can  be  intelligent  or  to  the  point. 
The  implications  of  what  may  be  called  these  secondary 
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experiences  reveal  the  force  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
led  to  thinking  of  values  as  a  central  philosophical  problem. 

Let  us  no.w  take  two  or  three  such  representative  statements. 
Here  is  a  sentence  from  Windelband :  ' '  The  compelling  power 
which  Kant's  philosophy  gained  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  was  due  chiefly  to  the  earnestness  and  greatness  of  its 
ethical  conception  of  the  world.-'3  So  anti-ethical  a  philosopher 
as  Bertrand  Russell4  explicitly  values  the  ethical  work  of  Spinoza, 
indeed  grants  it  "immeasurable"  value,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of 
significance  for  ' '  scientific ' '  philosophy ;  and  this  value,  he  says, 
belongs  with  practice  and  not  with  theory.  It  is  common,  at 
least  among  university  lecturers,  to  give  a  survey  of  an  ethical 
or  metaphysical  system,  to  point  out  its  logical  fallacies  and 
weaknesses,  and  then,  in  passing,  to  praise  the  nobility,  the 
greatness,  the  practical  value,  the  human  significance  of  the 
very  system  that  has  just  been  shown  to  be  superseded  or  even 
hopelessly  unfounded  in  logic  or  inadequate  to  the  facts.  Theo- 
retically defective,  practically  valuable — as  if  somehow  the  the- 
oretical defects  in  a  theory  were  not  ultimately  the  important 
point.  "What  student  of  philosophy  has  not  heard  Aristotle 
seriously  expounded  in  a  course  of  lectures,  only  to  find  out  at 
the  close  that  the  lecturer,  in  spite  of  all  the  magnificent  archi- 
tecture of  the  scheme,  in  spite  too  of  all  the  weaknesses  he  may 
have  pointed  out  in  the  theory  itself  as  leading  to  Aristotle 's 
conclusions,  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  conclusions  to  the  situation, 
ends  with  an  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  Aristotle's  mind 
or  a  scathing  condemnation  of  Aristotle  for  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  pronouncing  certain  that  of  which  he  had  no  adequate 
knowledge  ? 

^  These  are  valuings,  positive  or  negative.  What  is  their  basis  ? 
Certainly  the  basis  is  not  theoretical  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  for 
the  appreciation  or  the  condemnation  is  somehow  added ;  it  is 
distinctly  obiter  dictum^  It  is  not  part  of  the  critical  discussion 

3  Windelband,  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  573.     Translated  by  Tufts. 
*  Cf .  Scientific  Method  in  Philosophy,  Lecture  1,  pp.  26  ff. 
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of  the  philosophical  system  in  question;  it  comes  from  the 
authority  vested  in  the  critic.  And  one  must  ask  whence  this 
authority  is  derived.  What  right  has  the  critic  to  put  practical 
value  upon  the  theoretical  work  of  Aristotle  or  Spinoza  or  Kant  ? 

To  me  it  seems  clear  that  such  estimates  of  practical  value 
either  belie  the  theoretical  conclusions  of  their  authors  or  are 
simply  otherwise  derived  than  from  the  logical  considerations 
which  suffice  as  bases  for  the  theoretical  discussion.  In  fact, 
all  these  judgments  are  judgments  of  ethical  value,  and  coming 
as  they  do  from  the  most  sophisticated  sources  they  are  fairly 
clear  evidence  that  the  problem  of  ethical  values  has  not  been 
emphatically  enough  defined  even  for  the  most  modern  thinking. 
Or  it  may  perhaps  be  put  better  thus:  The  question  of  values 
is  simply  the  reappearance  of  one  of  the  fundamental  difficulties 
of  philosophy,  and  it  offers  a  new  line  of  fortifications  for  our 
attack.  We  conclude  our  studies  of  the  ' '  great ' '  ethical  theorists 
with  the  pronouncing  of  an  ethical  judgment  upon  their  work, 
which  judgment,  instead  of  being  a  conclusion  from  our  studies, 
itself  implies  a  different  and  apparently  a  more  fundamental 
basis  in  our  thinking.  We  find  Aristotle  and  Spinoza  and  Kant 
all  sadly  lacking,  but  we  have  somehow  the  assurance  that  they 
were  essentially  right,  essentially  noble,  essentially  great;  that 
their  work  is  essentially  valuable.  Indeed  we  express  our  assur- 
ance in  a  value- judgment,"  and  thus  the  problem  of  Aristotle  and 
Spinoza  and  Kant  is  before  us  in  our  own  thinking,  and  we  begin 
laboriously  to  discuss  what  we  now  call  the  theory  of  value. 

At  this  point,  of  course,  various  sorts  of  naturalistic  answers 
may  be  offered.  It  may  be  said  that  our  lecturer  looks  upon 
Aristotle's  ethics  as  in  itself  ethically  valuable  just  because  the 
history  of  our  planet  and  of  the  human  race,  the  particular 
surroundings  of  the  lecturer,  his  training,  all  the  influences  that 
have  gone  to  mold  his  mind  have  a  general  tendency  with  which 
Aristotle's  principles  in  part  agree.  It  is  this  agreement  with 
his  own  biological,  economic,  social,  or  other  interests  that  the 
lecturer  is  expressing,  and  his  terms  of  praise,  which  involve 
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the  attribution  of  moral  value  to  Aristotle's  work,  are  mere 
euphemisms.  That  this  is  an  inadequate  account  of  the  matter 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  absolutely  no  account  of 
the  moral  categories  themselves.  Why  should  naturally  devel- 
oping creatures  attempt  to  disguise  their  own  natures  from 
themselves?  And  how  could  the  concept  of  morality  or  of  the 
right  ever  have  entered  their  minds?  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
for  later  consideration;  I  am  at  present  only  trying  to  make 
clear  what  the  problem  of  values  is  in  the  two  very  familiar 
aspects  in  which  it  has  been  forced  upon  me  most  definitely. 
But,  before  I  give  any  illustrations  of  esthetic  value,  I  wish  to 
go  one  step  further  in  stating  the  problem  presented  by  the 
examples  I  have  already  given  of  the  ethical  aspect  of  the 
question. 

v  The  mere  fact  that  we  do  judge  Aristotle 's  mind  or  Spinoza 's 
character  or  Kant's  work  valuable  to  human  beings  in  general, 
or  to  ourselves  in  particular,  gives  us  no  immediate  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  ethical  value  or  as  to  the  further  disturbing 
questions  about  the  nature  of  ethical  value,  whether,  that  is, 
there  are  absolute  values,  whether  valuing  is  a  psychological 
activity  endowing  its  objects  with  value — in  this  case,  of  course, 
what  would  be  termed  by  many  philosophers  merely  "relative" 
value — or  whether  on  the  contrary  valuing  implies  somehow  a 
substantive  value  which  is  merely  acknowledged  by  the  valuing 
subject,  an  objective,  superpersonal,  real,  ultimate,  "absolute" 
value,  which  demands  our  valuing  activity  as  its  just  and  proper 
due.  Is  value,  in  other  words,  like  that  external  compulsion 
which  seems  to  characterize  reality  itself  ?  Is  value  forced  upon 
us  like  the  ratio  of  a  diameter  to  a  circumference?  Is  value,  to 
use  Berkeley's  phrasing,  like  the  ideas  of  God,  which  we  as 
lesser  minds  must  accept  and  admit?  Or  is  value  dependent 
upon  our  individual  human  natures?  Is  it  merely  the  further 
end,  so  to  speak,  of  a  relation  established  by  our  emotional  con- 
sciousness, a  transitory  variable  depending  both  for  its  existence 
and  for  its  magnitude  on  human  minds  in  particular  human 
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situations?  But  these  considerations  must  also  be  the  matter  of 
a  later  chapter,  and  before  I  proceed  to  them  I  wish  to  present 
the  other  aspect  of  the  problem  of  value  with  which  this  essay 
is  concerned;  I  wish  to  give  some  further  illustrations  of  the 
case  of  esthetic  values,  particularly  of  literary  values.  ^ 

The  difficulty  here  is  not  to  find,  but  out  of  a  great  number 
to  choose,  a  few  statements  that  are  representative  and  at  the 
same  time  disinterested — disinterested  in  the  sense  that  their 
authors  are  not  attempting  to  answer  questions  about  the  theory 
of  value  or  the  facts  of  valuing,  representative  in  that  they  are 
trying  to  make  satisfactory  value-judgments,  as  it  is  the  ultimate 
business  of  criticism  to  do.  It  will  be  noticed  in  both  the  ex- 
amples that  I  offer  here  (1)  \that  the  pronouncing  of  value- 
judgments  is  the  paramount  interest  of  the  writer  and  (2)  that 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly  the  writer  refers  to  literary  value 
as  to  an  ultimate  or  absolute  to  which  he  pays  only  a  proper 
respect  in  the  very  highest  and  most  rigorous  exercise  of  his 
mental — or  perhaps  what  he  would  call  his  spiritual — powers> 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Shakespearean  Tragedy  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bradley  asserts  clearly  that  his  purpose  is  analytic  interpreta- 
tion, but  that  this  also  implies  value-judgment  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  he  thinks  his  book  worth  writing  and  that  the  end 
of  all  his  study  is  to  be  the  more  "adequate"  reading  of  the 
plays — adequate,  one  may  suppose,  to  their  value.  He  also 
speaks  in  this  same  introduction  of  judging  plays,  and  this  in 
such  a  way  as  implies  that  the  work  of  criticism  involves  judg- 
ment as  its  primary  purpose.  Certainly,  at  any  rate,  no  one 
will  question  the  fact  that  he  does  judge  the  plays  on  the  basis 
of  his  analytic  interpretation,  and  that  his  judgment  is  a  new 
and  convincing  statement  of  the  value-judgment  of  a  great 
number  of  human  beings.  Mr.  Bradley  is  plainly  moved  by  the 
greatness  of  these  tragedies,  by  the  "value"  of  Shakespeare's 
view  of  the  world  as  embodied  in  dramatic  form.  He  speaks 
of  the  greatness  of  Lear,  of  the  "value  for  imagination"  of 
certain  qualities  of  the  play ./  He  considers  Lear  as  drama  and 
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as  poetry,  and  he  finds  that  its  "total  result  is  one  such  that 
we  feel  a  consciousness  of  greatness  in  pain,  solemnity  in  the 
mystery  we  cannot  fathom!"  The  value  of  Lear  is  thus  given 
in  so  many  words,  and  the  pronouncing  of  such  a  judgment  as 
shall  not  only  express  the  fact  that  the  play  has  value  but  also 
name  the  particular  value  that  the  play  has,  is  the  climax  and 
the  end  of  the  analytic  interpretation,  which  is  the  professed 
purpose  of  the  study. 

From  the  same  author's  first  lecture  in  his  Oxford  Lectures 
on  Poetry  we  find  that  he  distinguishes  a  purely  literary  quality 
as  the  value  that  literature  primarily  has.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  modern  literary  critics  gives  us  in  his  work  ex- 
amples of  value-judgments  which  not  only  express  the  fact  that 
we  value  esthetically  but  as  clearly  imply  that  our  value- judg- 
ments have  reference  to  objective  value.  The  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  objectivity — the  relativity  or  the  absoluteness,  the 
dependence  or  the  independence  of  this  particular  sort  of  value — 
is  not  explicitly  raised ;  but  that  there  is  for  this  critic  a  unique 
quality  or  character  that  constitutes  the  value  of  poetry  as  poetry 
or  literature  as  literature,  and  that  the  adequate  reading  of  liter- 
ature renders  this  value  to  us,  seems  to  me  a  fair  statement.  I 
should  suppose  that  Mr.  Bradley  is  a  Platonist  in  the  sense  of 
feeling  that  this  valuing  of  poetry  as  poetry  is  significant  because 
it  really  is  a  human  reference  to  the  supersensible  reality.  But 
in  any  case  the  critical  studies  cited  furnish  us  with  suggestive 
illustrations  of  the  esthetic  aspect  of  the  problem  of  value. 

I  have  chosen  one  other  illustration  of  esthetic  valuation 
from  Professor  Saintsbury,  a  critic  who  does  not  take  philosophy 
or  esthetics  too  seriously,  and  who  would  certainly  not  find  it  in 
his  province  to  discuss  the  nature  of  esthetic  value.  That 
esthetic  value  exists  in  the  particular  aspect  of  literary  quality 
he  asserts  over  and  over  again,  however,  and  his  criticism  aims 
at  pronouncing  some  sort  of  judgment  upon  the  work  of  any 
author  considering  it  purely  as  literature.  Moreover,  in  some 


of  his  critical  and  historical  writings  he  makes  his  position  in 
this  respect  perfectly  clear.  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences: 

"Whether,  however,  Vathek  had  been  written  in  three  days, 
or  three  weeks,  or  three  months,  or  three  years,  its  literary  value 
would  be  affected  not  one  jot."5 

' '  Chaucer  is  the  earliest  English  poet  who  can,  without  reser- 
vations and  allowances,  be  called  great,  and  what  is  more,  one 
of  our  greatest,  even  to  the  present  day."6 

"The  Faerie  Queene  is  the  .  .  .  best  of  Spenser's  work."7 

"Poetry,  in  the  strict  and  rare  sense,  Swift  seldom  .  .  . 
touches. '  '8 

' '  When  Wordsworth  writes 

.  .  .  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion: 
or 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting, 

even  Shakespeare,  even  Shelley,  have  little  more  of  the  echoing 
detonation,  the  auroral  light,  of  true  poetry.  No  third  poet  in 
English  .  .  .  has  anything  that  comes  near  them,  though  Spenser 
from  this  point  of  view  must  ...  be  put  above  Wordsworth."9 

"The  criticism  that  will  be  dealt  with  here  is  that  function 
of  the  judgment  which  busies  itself  with  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness, the  success  or  ill-success,  of  literature  from  the  purely 
literary  point  of  view."10 

"He  [the  true  critic]  endeavors  ...  to  extract  from  all 
literature  .  .  .  lessons  of  its  universal  qualitieSj  which  may 
enable  him  to  see  each  period  sub  specie  aeternitatis."11 

"Some  form  of  the  Ideal  Theory  is  indeed  necessary  to  the 
critic ;  the  beauty  of  literature  is  hardly  accessible,  except  to  one 
who  is  more  or  less  a  Platonist.  "12 


s  Camb.  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  XI,  321.  o  Ibid.,  p.  661. 

e  Short  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  p.  130.  10  Hist,  of  Criticism,  p.  3. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  268.  «  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  350.  12  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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The  real  business  of  the  critic  is  to  look  at  "the  intrinsic 
value  of  poetry,  its  connection  with  beauty,  its  importance  to 
the  free  adult  human  spirit."13 

\  Three  points  are  to  be  noticed  here  especially :  ( 1 )  The 
critic  makes  it  his  business  to  judge;  (2)  what  he  judges  is 
literary  value;  (3)  this  value  is  conceived  as  objective. x  The 
kind  of  objectivity  is  also  hinted  at  in  the  passage  as  to  the 
Platonic  qualification  of  the  competent  critic,  but  this  need  not 
concern  us  until  later. 

To  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  critical  writing  it  must 
seem  superfluous  to  offer  evidence  such  as  I  have  been  giving  of 
the  valuing  activity  in  which  critics  engage.  It  is  this  essential 
passing  of  judgment  concerning  values  that  has  made  criticism 
proverbially  despised.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  critic  judges  that 
stirs  the  resentment  of  the  author  judged.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  unfair  judging  as  it  is  the  presumption  which  takes  upon 
itself  to  judge  at  all,  that  the  creative  genius,  conscious  of  his 
own  superiority,  bitterly  scores  and  jealously  resents.  There 
have  been  critics,  of  course,  like  those  of  German  Komanticism, 
who  have  sought  to  avoid  this  judging;  there  has  been  the  great 
French  school  of  "scientific"  critics,  from  Taine  to  Brunetiere, 
with  its  theoretical  condemnation  of  such  judgment  in  criticism. 
But  the  complete  failure  to  avoid  judgment  when  one  writes 
criticism  is  clear  in  Taine  himself  (one  has  only  to  notice,  for 
example,  the  epithets  which  he  applies  to  Tennyson)  ;  and  lec- 
tures on  economic  or  other  antecedents  of  literary  works  have 
a  characteristically  disparaging  tone  that  can  scarcely  be  inter- 
preted except  as  the  passing  of  judgment.  Indeed  the  very 
attempt  to  explain  away  literary  or  artistic  values  is  itself  most 
likely  to  be  actuated  by  a  motive  which  follows  upon  a  previous 
value- judgment,  more  or  less  explicitly  admitted — a  judgment 
that  many  of  the  accepted  works  of  art  are  of  doubtful  value, 
i.e.,  are  negatively  valuable  in  that  they  are  the  products  of 


is  Hist,  of  Criticism,  p.  19. 
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misspent  energies  or  are  expressive  of  deplorable  tendencies  in 
individuals  or  races  or  epochs. 

This  setting-  forth  of  the  problem  of  the  theory  of  value  may 
seem  very  loose  and  casual ;  but  it  seems  to  me  fair  to  present  the 
question  as  it  has  actually  occurred  in  my  own  reflective  experi- 
ence, and  without  rather  full  illustration  this  is  unnecessarily 
difficult.  .The  problem  as  I  see  it  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  we  find 
ourselves  valuing  acts  and  character  on  the  one  hand  and  what 
we  may  call  esthetic  objects  on  the  other.  Such  valuing,  when 
explicit,  takes  the  form  of  a  value- judgment — an  ethical  or  an 
esthetic  judgment.  We  judge  one  act  successful  as  an  act,  right, 
another  the  contrary;  we  judge  one  poem  successful  as  a  poem, 
beautiful  in  some  sense  or  other  of  the  word,  another  not.  And 
in  doing  so  we  are  valuing  the  act  or  the  poem.  We  thus  have 
before  us  for  consideration  (a)  a  valuing,  (&)  the  logical  ex- 
pression of  this  valuing  in  a  proposition,  and  (c)  the  matter  of 
this  judgment,  its  existential  import.  N  Does  it  impute  real  value  ? 
If  so,  what  deos  real  value  mean  in  this  case?  Or  are  we  here 
asking  a  foolish  question,  and  is  the  whole  matter  settled  in  the 
imputation  itself  ?  Is  our  imputation  of  value  the  ultimate  source 
of  value  ?  Are  values  objectively  imposed  upon  us  ?  Or  is  value 
a  special  sort  of  quality  existing  in  the  object  but  existing  only 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  object  be  in  relation  to  a  valuing 
subject  ? 

The  fundamental  nature  of  the  question  seems  to  me  clear 
from  the  above  statement.^  Any  adequate  answer  must  consider 
the  nature  of  consciousness,  the  nature  of  judgment,  the  possi- 
bility of  knowledge,  the  bases  of  ethical  theory,  and  the  nature 
of  esthetics.^  Not  that  this  essay  is  to  set  all  these  matters  straight, 
but  that,  being  as  it  is  professedly  philosophical,  it  need  not  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  avoid  the  very  questions  to  which  we  all  give 
answers  by  implication  in  our  most  casual  opinions  and  our  most 
ordinary  purposes- and  activities. 


CHAPTER  II 

PRELIMINARY  ACCOUNT    OF   THE    EXPERIENCE    OF 
VALUING  AND  THE  LOGIC  OF  VALUE  JUDGMENTS 

Before  attempting  any  investigation  of  the  theory  of  value 
it  is  requisite  that  the  experience  to  which  such  investigation 
must  finally  refer  for  empirical  content  or  meaning  be  clearly 
before  us.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  danger  in  such  dis- 
cussion not  so  much  that  we  shall  neglect  to  define  terms  as  that 
we  may  forget  the  full  meaning  and  reference  of  these  terms 
after  they  are  defined.  However  satisfying  it  may  be  to  proceed 
along  a  series  of  more  or  less  demonstrated  propositions  to  a 
more  or  less  demonstrated  conclusion,  this  procedure  is  apt  to 
be  of  very  little  use  in  illuminating  a  situation  if  the  situation 
itself  is  not  uniformly  and  clearly  present  in  the  mind  of  who- 
ever is  discussing  it.  Such  an  investigator  is  likely  to  arrive 
with  much  apparent  success  at  definite  conclusions ;  but  the  con- 
clusions may  still  fail  to  carry  conviction  or  to  touch  upon  the 
vital  issues  with  reference  to  which  the  investigation  arose. 

The  only  possible  account  of  'experience  must  of  course  be 
drawn  from  experience  itself,  and  we  get  experience  only  in  the 
first  person.  I  will  not  apologize,  therefore,  for  introducing  an 
introspective  account  of  what  I  think  may  properly  be  called  the 
consciousness  of  value  into  a  presumably  rational  philosophical 
essay.  I  can  not  find  that  the  most  abstract  or  "objective" 
treatment  ever  really  succeeds  in  avoiding  this  its  necessary 
source.  Most  of  the  disguises  under  which  personal  experience 
masquerades — as  a  superpersonal  logic,  for  example,  or  a  tran- 
scendental philosophy,  or  a  purely  experimental  psychology — 
seem  to  me  to  be  not  only  to  a  certain  extent  dangerously  con- 
fusing to  the  readers — to  whom  they  are  not  transparent — but 
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almost  certainly  fatal  to  the  genuine  continuity  of  discourse,  if 
not  to  the  intellectual  integrity,  of  the  writer,  to  whom  they  are 
apparently  completely  opaque. 

\  My  two  tasks  for  the  present  chapter  are:  (1)  to  describe 
the  consciousness  of  value,  and  at  the  same  time  to  distinguish 
at  least  two  kinds  of  value,  which  may  appropriately  be  called 
respectively  ethical  and  esthetic;  (2)  to  give  an  elementary  ac- 
count of  the  logic  arising  out  of  this  situation  when  it  is  made 
articulate  in  judgments.  fThis  is  of  course  an  arbitrary  limita- 
tion of  the  discussion;  but  conclusions  which  are  sound  within 
these  limitations  are  all  that  the  present  essay  hopes  to  achieve. 
The  preceding  chapter  indicated  the  sort  of  instances  in 
which  such  value- judgments  are  made;  and  at  the  same  time 
showed,  I  think,  that  in  these  cases  the  judgment  does  not  rest 
for  its  validity  on  its  immediate  usefulness  as  an  instrument  to 
action.  To  say  and  at  the  same  time  to  mean  that  a  particular 
act  was  noble,  or  that  a  particular  performance  of  a  symphony 
was  beautiful,  in  both  cases  implies  at  the  least  that  a  past  event 
in  my  experience  is  being  recorded  in  my  mind  as  valuable. 
And  it  would  seem  also  to  be  the  case  in  both  these  instances 
that,  when  it  has  gone  so  far,  my  mental  activity  rests.  Emu- 
lation of  the  act  may  be  as  utterly  out  of  the  question  as  my  own 
composing  or  performing  of  the  symphony.  (It  is  true  that  my 
attribution  of  value  may — must,  I  should  suppose — have  some 
bearing  on  my  past  and  some  influence  on  my  future  valuing 
activity — in  the  way  of  giving  it  practice,  say;  it  may  also 
modify  my  standards  of  value,  it  may  enlarge  my  conception  of 
the  valuable ;  but  it  would  seem  not  to  be  instrumental,  in  the 
sense  of  being  one  stage  in  a  process  from  a  thought-provoking 
situation  through  a  judgment  (in  this  case  a  value- judgment) 
to  the  performance  of  an  act — the  making  of  a  further  judgment, 
for  example. , 

It  might  at  first  seem  indeed  that  these  judgments,  concerned 
as  they  are  with  the  irrevocable  past,  could  not  possibly  have 
any  interest  of  any  sort  for  me,  that  they  could  not  properly 
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be  called  value-judgments  at  all.  What  if  Socrates  did  drink 
poison?  What  if  Orion  was  beautiful  last  night?  But  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  import  of  such  judgments  interests  me  very 
much.  If  Socrates'  act  in  399  B.C.  was  not  noble,  human  life, 
my  own  life  in  particular,  seems  to  me  less  worth  while.  If 
Orion  was  not  beautiful  last  night,  not  only  my  senses  but  my 
judgment  has  deceived  me,  and  I  must  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
very  existence  of  beauty.  \The  value- judgments  do,  it  seems, 
express  the  fact  that  I  actually  attribute  real  value  to  certain 
so-called  moral  acts  and  certain  so-called  esthetic  experiences.  \ 
But  it  remains  to  show  what  this  statement  means;  and  first  of 
all,  having  limited  ourselves  to  two  sorts  of  experience,  we  must 
make  clear  just  what  these  two  experiences  are. 

This  may  perhaps  be  done  by  distinguishing  them  from  other 
experiences  of  the  same  general  sort  which  are  even  more  fa- 
miliar. Many  of  us  at  least  fancy  that  we  recognize  esthetic 
values;  all  of  us  recognize  economic  values,  or  at  least  utilities. 
And  it  may  be  as  distinguished  from  these  utility-values  that 
what  have  traditionally  been  called  the  higher  values  most  clearly 
reveal  their  essential  nature.  ^These  higher  values  may  be  re- 
ligious, ethical,  social,  esthetic ;  but  we  are  concerned  only  with 
esthetic  and  ethical  values.  It  is  with  this  limitation  that  we 
are  treating  of  value  at  all.v 

To  take  a  case  that  offers  itself  at  once:  My  typewriter  is 
said  to  be  worth  so  many  dollars.  At  least  I  paid  so  many 
dollars  for  it,  because  that  was  the  price  set  and  because  I 
thought  that  the  typewriter  would  be  worth  having  at  that  price, 
v  I  do  not  enjoy  using  the  typewriter — it  is  merely  a  means  to 
an  end;  I  want  to  be  able  to  put  what  I  write  into  such  form 
that  it  can  be  conveniently  and  rapidly  read.  It  is  to  this  end 
that  the  typewriter  is  valuable  to  me  as  a  means.  |  The  whole 
situation  is  very  familiar.  I  value  the  typewriter.  By  impli- 
cation I  value  the  production  of  steel  and  iron,  rubber  and  ink ; 
the  labor  of  men  in  mines  and  factories,  of  teachers  in  commer- 
cial schools,  of  printers  and  paper  makers;  of  engineers  and 
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inventors;  and  so  on  into  the  endlessly  interrelated  world  of 
useful  activities.\  But  all  these  values  are  relative  to  each  other, 
and  they  are  moreover  relative  to  other  sorts  of  value.  In  fact 
they  are  valuable  finally  only  as  means  toward  the  ' '  good  life. ' ' 
It  is  this  "good  life"  that  we  ultimately  value,  even  if  we  find 
it  itself  valuable  only  as  a  means  to  a  better  life  hereafter.  But 
for  those  of  us  whose  interests  end  with  this  human  life  itself, 
and  for  all  of  us,  I  suppose,  in  some  pretty  clear  sense,  the  good 
life  is  an  end.  What  interests  us  most  of  all,  therefore,  is  the  con- 
tent, the  components,  the  constituents  of  this  good  life.  And 
we  value  these  contents  themselves  more  highly  than  any  sub- 
sidiary means  thereto.^  We  may  value  them  more  than  life  itself, 
as  obviously  Socrates  did,  as  all  the  most  admired  of  our  heroes 
do;  and  we  may  call  them,  figuratively  perhaps,  but  with  the 
consent  of  ordinary  usage,  the  ultimate  values,  meaning  by 
values  simply  what  we  think  worth  while,  and  altogether  begging 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  what  we  thus  ultimately  value- 
To  learn  more  about  the  nature  of  our  values  in  the  sense 
of  value  just  noted  we  may  turn  again  to  our  individual  ex- 
perience. Any  one,  I  suppose,  values  what  we  call  the  moral 
character  of  Socrates.  All  of  us  agree,  that  is,  that  Socrates 
was  what  we  call  a  great  man.  In  particular,  all  of  us  think 
of  Socrates'  refusal  to  save  himself  from  death  as  a  noble  act; 
thinking  thus  is  placing  ethical  value  on  the  act ;  it  implies  the 
consciousness  of  ethical  value  in  us;  it  is,  when  formulated  in 
words,  the  pronouncing  of  an  ethical  value-judgment.  It  may 
here  be  objected  that  as  we  value  a  typewriter  for  its  service 
to  an  ulterior  end,  so  we  value  Socrates'  life,  and  in  particular 
the  manner  of  his  death,  as  serving  to  point  out  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  procedure,  or  as  suggesting  to  us  an  ideal  of  conduct, 
or  as  pleasing  to  our  pride  in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature — 
as  in  one  of  many  ways  a  means  to  an  ulterior  end.  But  even 
if  we  should  grant  this,  the  fact  remains  that  Socrates'  act  serves 
us  in  so  definitely  different  a  manner  from  that  in  which  the 
typewriter  serves  us  or  that  in  which  the  African  rubber 
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gatherers  serve  us — the  manner  is  so  different  as  to  be  appropri- 
ately designated  absolutely  different — this  expression  in  any 
more  literal  sense  being  fairly  meaningless.  \Thus  the  difference 
between  ethical  value  and  utility-value  is  that  what  has  the 
latter  sort  of  value  (Js  always,  as  an  economic  good,  only  rela- 
tively valuable;  that  which  has  ethical  value,  while  it  is  also 
(or  at  least  may  be  considered  to  be)  valuable  relatively,  is  not 
judged  primarily  in  relation  to  other  values  at  all,  and  never 
in  relation  to  other  merely  relative  values.  Ethical  value  can 
not  be  measured  in  terms  of  economic  goods  or  even  in  terms 
of  ethical  goods.  It  is  valuable  simply  as  being  constitutive  of 
the  ultimately  valuable,  as  being  part  of  what  goes  to  make  up 
that  which  we  think  of  as  ultimately  worth  while.  l£  is,  in 
other  words,  not  a  means  but  an  end> 

\But  even  ethically  valuable  acts  seem,  too,  to  be  means  in 
a  special  way  of  their  own;  for  we  do  acknowledge,  when  we 
praise  Socrates,  that  his  act  is  good,  i.e.,  of  the  sort  to  be  emu- 
lated. \  It  also  furnishes  us  with  a  criterion  of  ethical  value, 
and  perhaps  enlarges  our  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  ethical  value. 
From  this  point  of  view,  in  fact,  the  whole  value  of  Socrates 
may  be  said  to  be  that  he  exemplifies  the  good  life  in  a  high 
degree,  and  that  for  us  now  this  is  his  only  value.  But  this 
point  of  view  apparently  shuts  off  a  perspective  in  which  we 
simply  contemplate  Socrates'  act  with  satisfaction.  And  it  is 
in  just  this  perspective  that  Socrates  means  the  protagonist  of 
The  Apology,  the  Crito,  and  the  Phaedo;  that  Socrates  becomes 
an  object  of  esthetic  .rather  than  ethical  value-judgment.  Ethi- 
cally valuable  is  Socrates'  act  in  refusing  to  obey  his  daemon; 
esthetically  valuable  is  the  Socrates  of  The  Apology  to  whom 
we  listen  in  rapt  attention.  The  ethically  valuable  act  is  a  model 
for  us  to  follow;  in  so  far,  indeed,  Socrates  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  albeit  a  universal,  ethical  end.  But  the  esthetically  valuable 
creation  of  Plato  is  an  object  of  contemplation  pure  and  simple.\ 
In  fact,  it  is  only  as  we  reach  the  stage  of  esthetic  contemplation 
that  the  object  of  thought  has  value  no  longer  as  means  at  all, 
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but  solely  as  end\  Esthetic  value,  in  a  'fuller  sense  even  than 
ethical  value,  belongs  to  the  realm  of  ends.  Both  are  clearly 
enough  distinguished  from  utility  values,  which  are  such  only 
as  they  serve  towards  ends,  and  which  always  ultimately  serve 
ethical  or  esthetic  ends,  ends  of  a  higher  order,  so  to  speak. 
Objects  of  ethical  value,  if  they  are  means,  are  means  to  ethical 
ends,  not  to  ends  of  a  higher  order — unless,  indeed,  as  ethically 
valuable,  they  become  the  objects  of  esthetic  contemplation,  and 
thus  force  us  to  call  esthetic  ends  a  still  higher  order,  to  which 
ethically  valuable  objects  as  such  may  be  subsidiary N 

v  Esthetic  objects  are  valuable  in  themselves,  simply  as  such 
objects,  and  whenever  an  object  becomes  valuable  simply  as 
object — out  of  all  other  relations  but  that  of  its  objectivity — 
it  is  esthetic  value  that  it  possesses.  If  there  is  one  mark  of 
the  esthetic  consciousness  that  is  definite  and  pronounced,  it  is 
the  intrinsic  or  isolated  nature  of  the  experience.  It  is  in 
fact  this  intrinsic  value  of  esthetic  experience,  this  resting  in 
itself,  that  blinds  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  those  who 
look  down  upon  art  as  more  or  less  admissible  trifling,  to  the 
truth  that  esthetic  values  are  values  at  all.  And  this  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  very  ethical  acts  that  we  prize  most  highly, 
as  soon  as  they  are  valued  solely  for  their  intrinsic  ethical 
quality,  become  objects  of  just  what  we  mean  by  esthetic  con- 
templation. When  anything  becomes  valued  not  as  one  stage 
in  a  process,  nor  as  one  of  a  series  of  conditions,  our  conscious- 
ness of  it  takes  on  those  characteristics  which  theorists  unani- 
mously make  the  constituent  moments  of  the  esthetic  conscious- 
ness ;  and  thus  esthetically  valuable  objects  are  the  objects  of 
value- judgments  par  excellence,  and  for  this  very  reason  are 
often  not  grasped  theoretically  as  valuable  at  all\ 

All  this  may  sound  dogmatic  and  speculative.  It  purports, 
however,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  report  of  individual  ex- 
perience. The  more  general  phrasing  is  used  as  further  charac- 
terizing the  experience  in  question,  the  very  essence  of  which 
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seems  to  be  that,  to  use  Kant 's  terms,  it  pronounces  itself  ' '  uni- 
versal and  necessary."  When  I  call  the  symphony  beautiful, 
I  mean  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  any  listener  must  have 
felt  enough  as  I  felt  to  agree  with  me  in  calling  it  beautiful, 
would  he  only  be  fully  receptive  and  open-minded.  And  so 
when  I  speak  of  our  valuing  the  Socrates  of  The  Apology  in  a 
particular  way,  I  mean  that  I  value  this  Socrates,  and  that  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  disinterested  human  being  who  should  read 
The  Apology  without  appreciating,  essentially  as  I  do,  this 
esthetic  object.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  judgment,  but  as  Kant 
pointed  out  long  ago,  I  can  not  make  myself  think  that  I  am 
wrong  here,  for  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  value-judgment  to 
feel  itself  universally  binding.  Thus  it  is  the  part  of  honesty 
not  to  conceal  this  weakness,  especially  if  it  is  really  the  only 
source  of  strength.  It  is  after  all  only  one  form  of  the  very 
presupposition  I  make  when  I  expect  my  words  to  be  read  or 
my  thought  to  be  followed ;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  foolish  and 
perhaps  misleading  not  to  make  explicit  acknowledgment  of  it. 
^  The  present  chapter  has  simply  attempted,  then,  to  give  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  valuing  activity ;  and,  while  the  terms 
have  not  been  technically  psychological,  the  account  will  serve, 
I  think,  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion.  \  I  have  merely  tried 
to  make  plain  the  experiential  content  to  which  the  term  valuing 
is  to  have  reference  throughout  this  essay.  That  this  is  not  the 
same  content  as  is  referred  to  by  many  writers  on  the  theory 
of  value ;  that  it  has  various  relations  to  such  contents,  etc.,  etc., 
are  matters  to  be  considered  later.  For  the  present  we  are  to 
attempt  a  brief  and  elementary  logical  analysis  of  the  value- 
judgment  ;  and  with  these  two  items  before  us  we  may  proceed  to 
more  accurate  construction  and  more  specific  criticism. 

Kant  has,  I  think,  clearly  given  the  typical  form  of  the  value- 
judgment.  ^The  expression  of  being  conscious  of  value  is  the 
judgment  that  an  act  is  right  or  that  an  object  is  beautiful.1 
The  meaning  of  this  ethical  judgment  is  elaborated  in  Kant's 
ethical  theory ;  the  logical  implications  of  the  esthetic  judgment 
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give  rise  directly  to  most  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment;  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  enlightening  to  study  some  of  the  sections 
of  Kant's  work  as  to  attempt  a  more  independent  investigation. 
But  this  would  require  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  discussion, 
and  Kant  has  been  annotated  and  commented  into  such  varied 
import  that  to  employ  his  terms,  not  to  mention  his  doctrines, 
would  rather  introduce  confusion  into  the  subject  than  help  set 
it  in  order.  \However  that  may  be,  our  starting  point  is  essen- 
tially that  of  Kant  in  the  third  critique;  and  if  we  have  any 
success,  it  will  be  largely  due  to  his  pointing  out  this  road  as 
the  direct  one  to  the  center  of  the  difficulty. 

The  actual  logic  of  the  situation  seems  at  first  sight  not  to 
be  very  complex.  The  two  propositions  appear  to  be  simple 
enough,  and  formally,  no  doubt,  they  are  so.  Their  existential 
import,  however,  is  quite  another  matter.  \  For  the  proposition, 
This  act  is  right,  offers  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  act  or  the 
meaning  of  right,  except  as  it  relates  them  to  each  other  as  sub- 
ject and  predicate.  So  with  the  other  judgment — the  esthetic 
object  as  such  is  no  more  the  merely  physical  object  than 
Socrates'  moral  act  was  the  mere  putting  of  the  cup  to  his  lips 
and  the  swallowing  of  the  poison.  Moreover,  the  predicates  are 
even  less  informing;  for  the  only  subjects  of  which  right  (in  the 
moral  sense)  can  be  predicated,  are  precisely  morally  right  acts, 
and  the  only  beautiful  objects  are  just  those  objects  of  the 
esthetic  value-judgment  that  we  can  place  as  subject  of  are  when 
we  use  beautiful  as  predicate.  Both  judgments  appear  to  be  the 
barest,  most  formal  tautologies,  and  both  are  thus  nice  examples 
of  the  difficulty  of  judgment  in  general,  viz.,  that  it  is  always 
either  false  or  else  tautological  and  thus  meaningless.  jThe  ways 
out  of  this  dilemma  are  not  far  to  seek  in  the  multifarious  paths 
of  modern  logical  investigation;  but  all  I  wish  to  do  for  the 
present  is  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  simple  Aristotelian  basis. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  the  difficulty  itself,  \if  ethical  and 
esthetic  value-judgments  are  meaningless,  so  are  all  judgments, 
and  on  this  score  we  need  have  no  more  misgivings  as  to  the 
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existence  of  goodness  and  beauty  than  we  have  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  objects  of  our  external  world  in  general  or  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  useful  object.  In  the  second  place  this  old  dilemma 
as  to  all  judgments  is  not  one  to  concern  us,  for  there  is  clearly 
something  wrong  in  the  analysis.  The  falsity  of  all  judgments 
leaves  the  word  false  without  meaning,  and  it  is  easy  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  as  to  tautology 
or  meaninglessness.  Rational  discourse  does  have  meaning;  it 
is  the  embodiment  of  what  we  mean  by  the  word.  But  the  very 
unit  of  rational  discourse  is  the  judgment,  and  to  call  judgment 
meaningless  is  thus  a  contradiction.  If  judgment  is  meaningless, 
then  the  word  meaning  no  longer  means  what  we  use  it  to  mean ; 
and  in  general  there  is  no  use  in  talking,  except  perhaps  for 
the  purposes  of  physical  exercise.  \  Possibly  this  is  just  what 
human  life  is,  a  sort  of  motion ;  but  human  beings  can  not  think 
so,  and  they  do  not  mean  any  such  merely  physical  activity  when 
they  speak  of  human  life,  especially  when  they  explicitly  make 
value-judgments.  As  to  the  tautological  nature  of  judgments 
in  general,  this  needs  only  to  be  noted  to  be  acceptable — as  far 
as  it  has  any  meaning.  If  knowledge  is  a  complete  system,  then 
to  know  the  whole  would  be  to  see  existence  sub  specie  aeterni- 
tatis,  and  there  would  be  no  judgments  to  make ;  existence  itself 
would  be  tautological  and  time  would  disappear.  But  this  would 
seem  to  mean  just  nothing  at  all,  and  at  any  rate  we  are  speaking 
of  what  can  not  possibly  be  any  concern  of  human  beings.  \  The 
simple  fact  that  we  do  make  judgments  about  temporal  exist- 
ences remains,  and  tautology,  in  any  proper  or  intelligible  sense 
of  the  word,  characterizes  judgments  which  seem  to  us  not  to 
predicate  anything  of  the  subject.  Tautological  thus  charac- 
terizes one  sort  of  judgment,  and  its  very  meaning  depends  upon 
there  being  judgments  which  in  this  sense  are  not  tautological, 
this  sense  being  the  only  one  in  which  tautological  means  any- 
thing at  all.  To  call  all  judgments  tautological  is  thus  itself 
altogether  without  meaning.  \ 
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And  now  that  we  have  avoided  this  artificial  dilemma  in  its 
own  quibbling  fashion,  let  us  see  whether  we  can  refute  it  by  a 
more  substantial  argument,  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  value- 
judgments  that  we  are  investigating.  To  call  such  judgments 
meaningless  involves  us  in  the  real  difficulty  to  which  this  essay 
addresses  itself.  I  For  if  ethical  and  esthetic  value-judgments  are 
either  false  or  else  tautological  and  meaningless  (i.e.,  not  judg- 
ments at  all,  but  mere  repetitions  of  names),  then  there  is  no 
element  of  meaning  left  in  ethics  or  esthetics ;  there  are  no  such 
things  as  moral  or  esthetic  values.  If  nothing  can  be  called 
right  or  beautiful  (i.e.,  if  no  value- judgments  of  the  sort  can  be 
made),  if  right  and  beautiful  can  not  be  used  as  predicates  in 
assertions  that  say  something  and  mean  something,  then  they 
are  not  of  any  use  at  all  to  us;  they  should  be  removed  from 
our  vocabularies,  and  such  terms  should  be  substituted  as  would 
offer  a  means  of  making  valid  assertions  in  the  situation  already 
illustrated  so  often  in  this  essay,  and  described  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter  as  value-consciousnessi  "We  have  refuted 
the  logical  quibble  about  judgment  in  general;  we  have  not  by 
any  means  proved  that  value-judgments  are  valid  or  even  that 
they  can  have  meaning. 

Let  us  turn  at  once,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
suggestions  for  improving  our  vocabulary,  so  to  speak ;  and  first 
of  all,  let  us  turn  to  psychology,  which  would  seem  to  offer  the 
kind  of  improvement  that  we  are  seeking. 


CHAPTER  III 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  VALUE  AS  INTEREST  IN  TERMS  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

When  we  do  turn  to  psychology  for  help,  inevitable  as  the 
appeal  is,  we  still  do  not  find  a  very  clear  answer.  The  psycho- 
logical school  of  value  theorists  have,  in  fact,  done  little,  as 
psychologists,  to  throw  light  on  our  questions.  "We  are  seeking 
the  place  or  function  of  value  and  valuation  in  our  world  of 
experience,  particularly  in  two  regions  of  this  world  which  are 
indicated  when  we  say  that  we  wish  to  know  what  we  really 
mean  by  praising  a  book,  pronouncing  it  satisfactory,  i.e.,  valu- 
able, and  what  we  mean  by  pronouncing  a  man's  act  noble,  i.e., 
valuable  (apparently  in  another  field).  Obviously  these  pro- 
nouncements are  both  records  of  our  experience  (of  the  book 
or  of  the  act)  and  estimates  with  an  at  least  apparent  reference 
to  some  standard  or  other,  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  stand- 
ard being  matters  for  further  question.  ^To  get  any  adequate 
idea  then  of  our  meaning,  we  shall  have  (1)  to  know  what  the 
original  experience  is  upon  which  our  explicit  judgment  follows ; 
(2)  to  examine  the  experience  which  is  constituted  in  the  judg- 
ment itself;  and  (3)  to  consider  the  remaining  problem  of  the 
implications  of  the  judgment,  involving,  one  would  suppose,  a 
reference  to  a  standard,  a  standard  which  must  be  at  least  in 
so  far  logical  as  it  constitutes  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  a 
judgment — the  logical  entity  in  question.  \  The  question  at  which 
we  had  really  arrived  in  the  preceding  pages  is  (2)  above, 
namely,  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  judging  experience 
itself  when  we  are  judging  values.  But  it  is  obvious,  I  think, 
that  in  so  far  as  this  is  an  act  of  judgment,  it  is  like  other  acts 
of  judgment.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  judgment  of  value,  we  are  led 
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to  enquire  as  to  the  nature  of  value  itself,  the  subject-matter 
of  the  judgment.  According  to  the  traditional  classification  of 
judgments,  then,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  specific  type  of 
formal  judgment  at  all,  but  simply  with  a  specific  sort  of 
material,  namely,  what  we  may  loosely  call  value.  Since  we 
are  interested  in  our  meaning,  however,  when  we  make  the  judg- 
ment, we  must  investigate  that  reality,  if  it  turn  out  to  be  a 
reality,  to  which  our  judgment  refers.  What  then  is  value? 

It  is  with  this  question  that  the  psychological  investigators14 
begin;  and,  although  the  ground  of  value  is  not  agreed  upon 
among  them,  whether,  that  is,  value  is  based  upon  feeling,  or 
desire,  dispositional  or  in  action,  still  in  their  definitions  and 
by  means  of  the  critical  study  of  these  definitions,  we  find  a 
more  or  less  general  agreement  that  value  is  the  fulfillment  of 
interest.15  As  would  be  expected,/ a  psychological  investigation 
finds  value  in  consciousness — whether  a  truly  empirical  investi- 
gation finds  it  there  or  not  is  another  question)  But  waiving 
the  claims  of  a  more  radical  empiricism,  and  taking  the  definition 
as  given,  what  does  it  tell  us? 

\  It  would  seem  to  give  us  psychological  information  and  to 
make  psychological  reference.  For  interest  would  seem  to  name 
the  attitude  of  a  conscious  organism  towards  that  part  of  its 
environment  that  it  selects  to  react  upon,  and  the  reactions  of 
a  conscious  organism  are  certainly  in  large  part  determined  by 
its  built-up  constitution.  Evidently  I  value  prima  facie  what 
suits  me,  and  just  as  evidently  I  value  in  the  long  run  what 
suits  me  in  the  long  run.  Leaving  out  entirely  the  question  of 
value  in  general,  we  at  least  find  that  particular  valuations  de- 
pend upon  the  constitution  of  particular  human  minds,  and 
more  specifically  upon  particular  human  characteristics — the 
constitution  of  particular  dispositions,  the  nature  of  particular 
desires.  N 


14  Such  as  Ehrenfels,  Meinong,  and  Urban. 

is  See  Ealph  Barton  Perry,  "The  Definition  of  Value,"  Jour,  of  Phil- 
osophy, Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  XI,  141. 
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These  characteristics  have  been  explicitly  discussed  as  consti- 
tuting value  by  a  group  of  authors,  who,  while  they  are  not 
always  in  close  agreement,  seem,  in  so  far  as  they  treat  of  value 
at  all  in  their  investigations,  to  follow  the  same  general  direction. 
Their  psychology,  like  other  psychologies,  may  be  said  to  as- 
sume uncritically  a  metaphysics  and  an  epistemology.  But  it 
may  be  doubted,  I  think,  whether  one  can  so  much  as  pronounce 
a  single  sentence  of  any  sort  of  discourse  without  doing  as  much ; 
and  since  this  is  the  case  even  in  the  most  careful  attempts  not 
to  make  assumptions,  in  the  case,  that  is,  of  the  very  bases  of 
the  most  "fundamental"  criticism  of  psychology,  one  may  as 
well  make  the  minimum  psychological  assumptions,  and  come 
to  any  necessary  revision  of  them  later.  In  fact,  we  have  ho 
doubt  made  such  a  number  of  interrelated  and  heaped-up  as- 
sumptions that  we  have  as  much  warrant  for  proceeding  on  the 
grounds  of  careful  introspection  as  on  any  other  ground,  perhaps 
more. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  the  constitution  of  value  as  seen  in 
general  outline  by  Ribot,  Shand,  McDougall,  and  Stout.  The 
fundamentally  important  ideas  here  are  Shand 's  conception  of 
the  sentiments  and  Ribot 's  conception  of  what  he  chooses  to  call 
the  "judgment"  of  value. 

The  passages  that  make  this  connection  between  interest  and 
value  through  the  conception  of  the  sentiments  are  brief  and 
simple.  \According  to  Stout,16  who  credits  this  conception  to 
Shand,  the  child's  interest  in  his  mother  as  the  source  of  satis- 
factions generates  an  interest  in  his  mother  herself  and  all  her 
activities.  This  organized  interest,  based  on  emotional  exper- 
iences centering  about  one  object,  is  a  sentiment,  and  all  senti- 
ments "involve  the  valuing  of  an  object  for  its  own  sake  and 
not  merely  for  advantages  derivable  from  it.  "\7  Valuing  is 
thus  having  a  more  or  less  permanent  interest  in ;  having  a  senti- 
ment "directed  toward"  an  individual,  a  social  group,  or  a 


G.  F.  Stout,  The  Groundwork  of  Psychology,  pp.  221  ff. 
Ibid.,  p.  223. 
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"general  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  self,"  such  as  love  of  order, 
devotion  to  art,  detestation  of  servility.18 

In  this  conception  of  the  sentiments,  as  suggested  by  Shand, 
adopted  by  Stout  and  McDougall,  and  developed  and  applied 
in  Shand 's  The  Foundations  of  Character,  we  find  some  help  in 
describing  the  experiences  we  pass  in  review  when  we  judge  that 
a  person  or  a  book  is  admirable.  \In  the  light  of  Shand 's  doc- 
trine of  the  sentiments  our  admiration  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  our  interests  have  become  organized  about  certain  indi- 
viduals or  certain  aspects  of  our  experience  and  that  the  person 
or  the  book  in  question  seems  to  us  to  further  these  organized 
interests,  if  only  by  implying  on  the  part  of  the  person  judged 
or  in  the  book  a,  sentiment  directed  towards  the  same  object  or 
aspect  of  experience.  We  value  Socrates'  act  in  so  far,  and 
only  as  adequately  as  we  have  a  sentiment  like  his  which  we 
may  call  '  hatred  of  injustice. '  '^9  We  value  Chaucer 's  poetry 
in  so  far  as  it  is  successful  in  expressing  the  various  sentiments 
(in  this  technical  sense  of  the  word)  that  we  sympathize  with 
and  grasp  as  being  somehow  allied  to  our  own. 

v  In  what  sense  all  this  is  true  is  quite  another  matter ;  but 
that  here  is  an  organized,  satisfactory  account  of  our  experience 
with  which  it  is  hard  to  differ,  I  think  must  be  granted.-  And 
in  that  case  any  criticism,  no  matter  how  fundamental,  must 
interpret  this  account,  just  as  the  most  sophisticated  theory  of 
reality  must  take  into  account,  and  fail  if  it  can  not  take  into 
account,  our  seeing  tables  and  chairs  in  a  classroom.  ,We  must 
start  from  experience,  and  I  should  claim  for  the  conception  of 
the  sentiments  that  it  is  a  sound  rendering  of  experience  to  be 
criticized  entirely  on  its  merits  as  such,  and  that  it  does  not 
stand  or  fall  with  the  destruction  or  maintenance  of  such  theo- 
retical absurdities  as  it  may  even  professedly  be  built  upon. 
No  one  with  the  least  sense  of  humor  can  take  altogether  seri- 
ously, I  should  suppose,  the  psychologist's  theorizing  about 


Ibid.,  p.  228. 
Ibid.,  p.  228. 
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psychology  as  we  find  it  for  instance  in  the  early  chapters  of 
the  very  book  I  have  been  quoting ;  but  to  discard  later  chapters 
in  toto  on  the  ground  that  the  early  chapters  involve  theoretical 
absurdities  is  like  refusing  to  take  into  account  the  law  of 
gravitation  because  you  think  Newton's  conception  of  space  and 
time  inadequate. 

Ribot  's  conception  of  a  judgment  of  value  is  neither  so  clear 
nor  so  empirically  satisfying  as  Shand's  or  Stout's  conception 
of  the  sentiments.  N  Value  for  Ribot  is  defined  in  a  larger  theo- 
retical scheme  which  he  calls  the  logic  of  the  feelings.  This,  he 
says,  is  constituted  " principally "  of  values,  i.e.,  "concepts  or 
judgments  varying  according  to  the  dispositions  of  feeling  and 
of  will. '  '20  The  purpose  of  this  ' '  logic  of  the  feelings ' '  is  always 
the  establishing  of  an  opinion  or  a  belief,  and  it  begins  with 
the  opinion  to  be  established  and  justifies  it  by  a  "synthesis  of 
these  values"  which  "takes  on  the  appearance  and  gives  the 
illusions  of  a  demonstration."21  V 

|  Ribot 's  concept  of  a  "synthesis  of  values"  is  not  very  clear, 
but  the  procedure  which  he  is  describing  is  familiar  as  that  of 
the  rhetorician  or  orator  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  phil- 
osopher or  reasoner;  and  it  may  very  well  be  the  character  of 
most  of  our  so-called  reasoning.  I  It  throws  little  light,  however, 
on  our  problem  of  the  nature  of  value,  excepting  as  a  descrip- 
tion in  not  altogether  unambiguous  terms  of  one  of  the  exper- 
iences which  pretends  to  be  the  founding  of  a  judgment  of  value, 
but  which  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  a-ssuming  of  values, 
and  a  more  or  less  unscrupulous  justifying  of  our  judgment  that 
they  are  acceptable. 

But  Ribot  in  a  later  study  defines  judgment  of  value  as 
"the  logical  operation  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  passion."2 
It  contains  two  elements,  he  says,   "the   one  intellectual,  the 
other  emotional,  the  agreement  of  which  varies  in  degree  and  in 
importance  according  to  the  particular  cases."23     "The  action 


20  Ribot,  Logique  des  Sentiments,  p.  61. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

22  Essai  sur  les  Passions,  p.  36. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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of  this  judgment  of  value  is  to  reinforce  the  affective  element 
in  the  states  of  consciousness  called  out  by  circumstances,  and 
to  carry  along  in  a  single  current  those  which  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  fixed  idea."24\  The  purport  of  this  is  not  very 
different  from  Stout's  statement  that  "interest  progressively 
defines  itself  in  cognition,  and  in  defining  itself  transforms 
itself."25  But  certainly,  also,  it  is  not  clearer  nor  more  illumi- 
nating, and  it  adds  the  confusion  involved  in  finding  a  logical 
operation  at  the  bottom  of  all  "passion,"  which  logical  oper- 
ation itself  has  both  an  intellectual  and  an  emotional  element. 
Obviously  logical  for  Kibot  is  applicable  not  merely  to  intellec- 
tual operations;  and  this  seems  to  me  rather  a  confusing  use  of 
terms  than  the  necessary  expression  of  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  mental  activities  in  question. 

But,  dismissing  this  confusion  as  one  which  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with  in  another  form  when  we  consider  the  "judgment 
of  practice, ' '  of  the  pragmatists,  and  remarking  that  Ribot  uses 
Dewey's  form  of  statement  of  value- judgment  to  give  the  "con- 
clusion from  a  series  of  value-judgments,  "26  j  we  may  at  least 
note  that  Ribot  corroborates  in  part  the  notion  that  value  is 
another  name  for  interests,  whether  organized  into  sentiments 
or  not.  In  fact  he  comes  very  close  to  Shand's  or  Stout's  ideas 
both  of  character  and  of  value.  Values  he  finds  to  be  subjective 
in  that  they  are  "the  direct  expression  of  our  individuality," 
acts  of  valuing  of  a  subject.27.  Following  Ehrenfels,  appar- 
ently, he  defines  value  as  the  capacity  of  things  to  provoke 
desire,  and  as  being  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  desire, 
thus  making  the  motive,  as  he  says,  ' '  essentially ' '  but  not ' '  abso- 
lutely" subjective.28  \\t  is  not  so  much,  however,  where  he 
follows  value  theorists,  as  in  his  own  investigations  of  the  "logic 
of  passion"  that  he  gives  us  the  more  essential  corroboration  of 
the  view  of  Shand  and  Stout,  which  by  means  of  the  conception 
of  the  sentiments  makes  value  as  the  expression  of  interest  more 


2*  Ibid.,  p.  37.  27  Logique,  etc.,  p.  40. 

25  Groundwork,  p.  221.  28  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

26  Essai,  etc.,  p.  7. 
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fully  comprehensible  and  puts  the  whole  idea  of  value  into  a 
serviceable  and  intelligible  psychological  context. 

vThe  psychological  school  of  value  theorists  has  been  inter- 
ested in  defining  value  as  a  basis  for  a  science  of  value,  but 
this  empirical  science  itself  is  not  much  to  our  present  purpose. 
We  began  with  an  attempt  to  make  clear  and  explicit  our  own 
meaning  in  such  simple  assertions  as  that  Socrates  was  a  great 
man  or  that  Chaucer  wrote  some  fine  tales.  We  found  that  in 
the  first  statement  we  apparently  meant  more  than  that  Socrates 
fulfilled  certain  biological  and  economic  laws.  The  morality  of 
his  act  seemed  at  least  other  than  its  mere  agreement  with  our 
ideas  of  the  most  useful  thing  to  do  in  the  light  of  his  own 
interests  or  of  ours.  We  found  that  in  calling  Chaucer's  poetry 
fine,  we  thought  that  we  meant  more  than  that  Chaucer  was  a 
scientifically  explainable  phenomenon.  But  we  questioned  our 
right  to  this  "added"  meaning;  and  in  the  present  chapter  we 
have  tried  to  see  whether,  in  terms  of  psychology,  we  could  not 
explain  our  attribution  of  value  on  a  scientific  basis,  which  should 
give  us  at  least  a  better  terminology.  IWe  have  so  far  seen  that 
in  terms  suggested  by  Shand  and  Eibot  our  valuations  are  ex- 
pressions of  sentiments  "directed  toward"  objects  or  "other 
more  abstract  aspects  of  experience, ' '  and  that  values  are  ' '  essen- 
tially ' '  if  not  ' '  absolutely ' '  subjective.  \  But  while  this  view 
agrees  in  general  with  the  concepts  of  value  of  Meinong,  Ehren- 
fels,  and  Urban,  and  is  the  basis  of  their  science  of  values,  it  is 
not  by  a  study  of  that  science  made  much  clearer  as  a  particular 
type  of  experience.  This  science  of  values  gives  rather  the  de- 
notation of  value.  We  are  looking  for  the  connotation.  What 
distinguishes  valuing  from  other  experiences?  In  particular, 
when  we  have  valued  an  object,  and  when  we  then  pronounce 
a  judgment  which  expresses  this  fact,  what  does  our  judgment 
mean? 

^  We  have  seen  that  at  least  in  an  intelligible  sense  we  value 
objects  in  so  far  as  they  fulfill  interests.  And  we  have  seen 
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that  it  is  our  sentiments  that  are  the  subject  side  of  this  valuing. 
Our  judgment,  when  we  judge  that  an  object  has  value,  would 
thus  seem  to  be  our  reflective  expression  of  the  fact  that  the 
object  in  question  fulfills  some  interest  or  other;  and  while  we 
shall  be  told  that  this  is  a  "merely  psychological"  formulation 
of  the  matter,  the  fact  remains  that  any  more  fundamental  view 
must  take  this  one  into  account  without  falsifying  it  as  it  stands, 
namely,  as  an  empirical  account  of  a  very  common  experience. 
But  before  we  go  further  in  the  investigation  of  our  problem, 
which  is  that  of  making  as  explicit  and  full  as  possible  the 
meaning  of  our  judgment  that  Socrates  was  good  or  Chaucer's 
poetry  great  or  fine  or  beautiful,  there  is  an  obvious  theoretical 
consideration  to  give  us  pause.  No  matter  what  more  we  may 
add,  no  matter  what  interpretation  we  may  offer,  we  have  said 
in  so  many  words  that, value  is  fulfillment  of  interest,  and  in  so 
doing  we  have  said  what  sounds  very  much  like  saying  that  the 
good  is  the  desirable.N  We  have  thus  called  down  upon  ourselves, 
if  not  an  actually  formulated  and  incontrovertible  destruction  of 
our  view,  at  least  a  parallel  criticism  of  it  which  might  very  easily 
be  formulated.  It  is  such  criticism  that  Professor  Perry  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  in  the  last  part  of  his  article  on  the  Definition  of 
Value.29  He  meets  the  arguments  that  qualify  interest  in  various 
ways  before  admitting  its  fulfillment  to  be  value,  by  reducing 
the  qualities  to  quantities.  What  is  the  fulfillment  of  collective 
interest,  or  higher  interest,  or  more  permanent  interest  but  more 
fulfillment  of  interest?  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  whether 
this  reduction  ,be  theoretically  sound  or  not  it  is  rather  the 
shutting  of  our  eyes  to  essential  differences  than  the  gaining 
of  insight  through  the  vision  of  a  common  character.  The  chief 
motive  to  the  study  of  value  is  just  these  obvious  differences, 
and  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  attempts  to  do  away  with 
them  by  finding  a  common  principle  is  like  an  account  of  a 
tennis  tournament  in  terms  of  laws  of  physics.  The  very  point 


2»  Jour.  Phil.  Psych,  and  Sci.  Methods,  XI,  141. 
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of  the  game  is  that,  both  players  being  governed  entirely  by  phys- 
ical conditions,  one  of  them  wins  the  match,  while  the  other  loses 
it.  Professor  Perry's  answer  might  suggest  that  the  philo- 
sophical consideration  of  the  match  might  very  well  be  the  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
details  of  matters  of  value  and  valuation  are  to  be  sought  in 
just  those  sciences  of  value  that  I  have  said  throw  little  light 
on  our  problem.  But,  to  push  the  analogy  still  further,  I  should 
say  that  while  the  science  of  valuation  might  be  compared  to 
a  detailed  study  of  the  technique  of  tennis  and  tennis  playing, 
and  the  law  of  gravitation  as  accounting  for  the  physical  move- 
ments of  the  ball  might  be  compared  to  the  relation  of  interest 
to  value,  as  an  explanatory  principle,  there  remains  still  on 
the  one  hand  the  tennis  match  and  on  the  other  our  valuations 
as  the  data  that  we  wish  considered.  The  comparison  proves 
nothing  at  all,  but  if  there  is  something  important  and  inter- 
esting to  be  said  about  value  which  is  not  in  the  way  of  a  science 
of  valuation,  and  which  refuses  to  stop  with  a  philosophical 
definition  in  terms  of  interest,  the  best  proof  of  this  will  be  a 
satisfactory  sequel  to  our  present  investigation. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  a  more  radical  empiricism 
than  that  of  most  psychological  investigation  might  give  us 
quite  another  view  of  value  and  value- judgment ;  and  before 
going  on  to  what  seems  to  me  the  most  important  part  of  our 
subject,  namely,  what  our  judgment  of  value  really  means,  what 
it  implies  concerning  experience  in  general  and  what  it  implies 
in  particular  about  kinds  of  value,  I  shall  try  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  value-judgment  or  the  judgment  of  practice  as 
this  has  been  differentiated  and  discussed,  particularly  by  Dewey. 
This  account  should  furnish  a  transition  from  a  more  or  less 
psychological  to  a  more  or  less  logical  treatment,  for  while  Dewey 
is  professedly  logical,  his  conception  of  logic  allows  him  to  be 
empirical  and  so  to  take  into  account  what  would  ordinarily  be 
called  purely  psychological  considerations. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PRAGMATIC  THEORY  OF  VALUATION  AS 
EXPOUNDED  BY  DEWEY 

In  the  last  chapter  I  tentatively  presented  a  definition  of 
value  formulated  in  terms  of  liking  and  disliking,  in  terms  of 
interest ;  rmore  precisely  this  definition  makes  value  subjective 
in  the  sense  that  anything  is  properly  said  to  have  value  in 
case,  and  only  in  case,  it  is  the  object  of  the  affective  motor  re- 
sponse which  we  call  in  general  liking  or  disliking,  or  which 
we  call  being  interested  in,  positively  or  negatively.  \  The  ques- 
tion will  at  once  be  asked,  Does  judgment  make  no  difference 
here?  Is  the  value  already  constituted  before  any  judgment 
concerning  the  object  in  question  has  been  pronounced?  And 
the  answer  in  terms  of  the  definition  as  given  is  altogether 
unambiguous.  \  Judgment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  presence 
of  value  as  such.N  For  example,  hell  has  value,  or  the  popular 
evangelist's  presentation  of  hell  torments  has  value  just  in  so 
far  as  hell,  or  the  evangelist's  presentation  of  the  torments  of 
hell,  is  the  object  of  a  motor-affective  response  on  the  part  of 
a  subject,  which  response  in  this  particular  supposed  case  might 
be  disgust  or  fear  or  loathing  or  some  similar  attitude.  A 
member  of  the  evangelist's  audience  who  had  entertained  this 
attitude  would,  by  virtue  of  so  doing,  have  invested  the  object 
of  his  dislike  with  value,  in  this  case  negative  value.  He  might 
upon  reflection  almost  immediately  pronounce  any  one  of  a  great 
number  of  judgments  concerning  the  evangelist,  or  the  evan- 
gelist's presentation  of  the  torments  of  hell;  but  these  would 
not  anywise  annul  the  original  value  which  was  constituted  by 
the  motor-affective  attitude  above  mentioned. »  If  I  look  at  the 
sunshine  on  a  white  stone  wall  and  enjoy  it,  then  this  sunshine 
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on  the  white  stone  wall  is  valuable  by  virtue  of  my  enjoyment.} 
I  may  judge  that  I  should  have  kept  my  eyes  on  my  book  or 
on  the  lecturer,  or  that  looking  at  the  sunshine  is  bad  for  my 
eyes,  or  anything  else  I  am  capable  of  judging;  but  these  sub- 
sequent judgments  will  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
the  sunshine  was  valuable,  any  more  than  they  will  alter  the 
fact  that  I  enjoyed  it;  for  the  value  was  constituted  once  and 
for  all  by  this  enjoyment.  This  may  seem  like  harping  on  one 
string,  but  it  is  very  important  to  have  this  distinction  between 
motor-affective  attitude  and  judgment  clearly  in  mind  before 
we  survey  any  more  equivocal  or  ambiguous  theory  of  value  or 
even  any  elaboration  of  a  theory  based  on  our  tentative  definition 
in  terms  of  interest. 

Even  in  Dewey 's  own  theory,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
chapter  to  present  as  the  most  fully  worked  out  and  most  author- 
itative of  the  pragmatic  views,  even  here  the  keeping  clear  of 
this  distinction  is  imperative,  whether  Dewey  himself  succeeds 
completely  in  doing  so  or  not.  Dewey  at  any  rate  sees  the  dis- 
tinction, and  if  he  ends  by  losing  sight  of  it,  this  is  because  he 
has  made  it  unrecognizable  except,  perhaps,  by  careful  analysis. 
He  has,  so  to  speak,  shifted  it  along  to  a  position  where  it  is 
less  easy  to  detect. 

His  explicit  recognition  of  it,  and  of  the  danger  of  confusion 
subsequent  upon  a  failure  to  see  it,  is  made  as  follows  :30  ' '  There 
is,"  he  says,  "a  deep-seated  ambiguity  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  dismiss  the  matter  of  value  .  .  .  summarily"  (p.  512).  He 
continues:  "The  experience  of  a  good  and  the  judgment  that 
something  is  a  value  of  a  certain  kind  and  amount,  have  been 
almost  inextricably  confused"  (p.  512).  His  own  position  is 
that  of  Hume  in  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  pt.  Ill,  iii, 


so  These  quotations,  as  are  all  the  rest  in  this  chapter,  are  taken  from 
an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods, 
vol.  12,  no.  19,  the  issue  for  September  16,  1915.  The  article  is  entitled 
' '  The  Logic  of  Judgments  of  Practise. "  It  is  reprinted  with  a  good  deal 
of  elaboration  and  some  minor  changes  in  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1916,  from  which  I  have  taken  the  expres- 
sions ' '  value  of  reason ' '  and  ' '  value  of  behavior. ' ' 
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whom  he  quotes  as  follows :  "A  passion  is  an  original  existence 
.  .  .  When  I  am  angry  I  ...  have  no  more  a  reference  to  any 
other  object  than  when  I  am  thirsty,  or  sick,  or  more  than  five 
feet  high"  (p.  513 ).31  To  quote  Dewey  himself  again:  "Only 
a  prior  dogma  to  the  effect  that  every  conscious  experience  is, 
ipso  facto,  a  form  of  cognition  leads  to  any  obscuration  of  the 
fact"  (p.  513)  .  .  .  the  fact,  namely,  that  motor-affective  atti- 
tudes are  clearly  distinct  from  cognitive  judgments. 

It  is  true  that  judgments  and  motor-affective  attitudes  may 
be  dependent  upon  each  other  in  various  ways,  and  this  fact 
is  very  easy  to  illustrate.  If  I  were  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
that  a  particular  object  before  me  on  the  table  is  a  volume  of, 
say,  the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  I  should  not  value  the  object, 
perhaps;  i.e.,  my  valuing  of  this  object  may  depend  upon  the 
prior  judgment  that  the  object  is  a  particular  book.  \But  the 
prior  judgment  is  one  thing;  my  liking  or  valuing  of  the  book 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  capable  of  judging  that  I 
liked  a  particular  book ;  but  this  judgment  that  I  liked  the  object 
is  distinctly  not  identical  with  the  liking.  *  The  judgment  in 
this  case  follows  the  liking  in  time,  and  it  would  seem  to  depend 
upon  it  in  a  perfectly  definite  way;  but  the  judgment  is  not 
the  same  as  the  liking.  Such  possible  dependence  of  judgments 
on  likings  and  dislikings,  or  of  likings  and  dislikings  on  the 
previous  making  of  judgments — such  dependence  of  one  on  the 
other  is  only  the  more  reason  for  keeping  the  two  distinct  in 
our  minds.  Otherwise  there  is  little  hope  of  intelligently  analyz- 
ing the  relations  between  them.32 


si  This  is  the  view  that  Professor  Mackenzie  deprecates  in  his  criticism 
of  Ehrenf els  in  ' '  Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Value, ' '  Mind,  n.  s.,  vol.  4,  p.  429. 
"On  the  whole  he  [Ehrenf els]  appears  to  mean  that  our  irrational  feel- 
ings and  impulses  have  a  priority  over  our  rationally  determined  ends, 
and  that  the  worth  which  we  attribute  to  the  latter  must  in  the  long  run 
be  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  former.  Now  this  view  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  relic  of  Hume 's  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  reason  to  passion. 
.  .  .  Its  illusory  appearance  of  truth  is  due  to  our  tendency  to  think  of 
each  of  our  desires  and  impulses  as  an  independent  force;  instead  of 
recognizing  that  they  are  elements  in  a  more  or  less  systematic  whole, 
and  take  their  character  from  the  totality  within  which  they  stand." 

32  For  further  illustration  of  this  distinction  see  Essays  in  Experimental 
Logic,  pp.  355  ff. 
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But  although  Dewey  makes  this  distinction  clearly,  he  is 
equally  clear  about  disagreeing  with  the  definition  of  value  in 
terms  of  interest  as  given  above  in  the  present  chapter /for  accord- 
ing to  him  value  is  not  subjective,33  nor  is  valuing  in  any  sig- 
nificant sense  to  be  confused  with  those  motor-affective  attitudes 
which  we  call  holding  dear,  or  cherishing,  or  caring  for,  or  neg- 
lecting or  condemning  (p.  520).  To  call  the  objects  of  these 
attitudes  values  is,  he  says,  merely  repeating  that  they  are  loved, 
cherished,  neglected,  etc.  (p.  520).  Our  definition  in  terms  of 
interest  he  thus  apparently  considers  mere  tautology.34^  His 
sentence  is  as  follows:  "To  call  these  things  (viz.,  cherished, 
loved,  etc.,  things)  values  is  just  to  repeat  that  they  are  loved, 
and  cherished ;  it  is  not  to  give  a  reason  for  their  being  loved  and 
cherished"  (p.  520).  |  Such  a  statement  indicates,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  the  first  place  that  he  does  admit  the  use  of  the  word 
value  in  the  sense  of  our  definition  in  terms  of  interest,  but 
that  the  definition  seems  to  him  not  significant,  or  at  least  that 
value  in  this  sense  is  not  worth  investigating.35  In  the  second 
place  this  sentence  of  Dewey 's  which  accuses  our  definition  of 
irrelevance  for  his  purposes,  suggests  that  the  significant  mode 
of  attack  is  one  which  does  attempt  to  "give  a  reason"  for  lov- 
ing and  cherishing,  i.e.,  for  valuing  in  precisely  this  irrelevant 
or  unimportant  sense.  Dewey  suggests,  in  other  words,  that 
the  giving  of  a  reason  for  loving  and  cherishing  would  avoid 
the  tautology  and  answer  the  purpose  of  an  investigation  of 
value.  ^  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  to  give  the  reason  for 


ss  ' '  The  conclusion  is  not  that  the  value  is  subjective,  but  that  it  is 
practical."  Jour,  of  Phil.,  Psychol.  and  Sci.  Methods,  vol.  12,  p.  516. 

s*  Cf .  Mackenzie 's  article  above  referred  to,  p.  433,  for  a  similar 
criticism  of  Ehrenfels'  position  on  the  nature  of  desire:  "I  can  hardly 
tell  what  is  meant  by  desiring  an  object  except  reading  it  as  supplying  a 
defect  in  our  present  consciousness;  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  think 
of  the  supplying  of  such  a  defect  without  a  feeling  of  gratification  in  the 
thought  of  it.  ...  So  far  from  seeking  to  controvert  his  [Ehrenfels'] 
position,  I  would  only  suggest  whether  it  is  not  tautological." 

35  At  the  beginning  of  the  article  from  which  I  have  been  quoting 
Dewey  seeks  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  value  as  such  by  announcing  that 
his  interest  is  in  valuation,  not  in  the  nature  of  value.  But  in  the  later 
form  of  the  article  in  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic  this  announcement  is 
omitted. 
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loving  and  cherishing  would  be  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  value ;  so  that  he  certainly  admits  that  value  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  defined  it,  and  which  he  seems  to  think  irrelevant, 
is  the  very  matter  that  he  is  investigating.  The  "reason"  in 
question,  however,  he  seeks  in  a  study  of  what  he  calls  valuation 
as  distinguished  from  any  such  merely  affective-motor  attitudes 
as  loving  or  cherishing.  \For  valuation  is,  according  to  Dewey, 
not  a  mere  repetition  of  anything,  but  the  actual  instituting  of 
a  value  by  a  process  of  judgment.  ' '  To  judge  value  is  to  engage 
in  instituting  a  determinate  value  where  none  is  given' I  (p.  516). 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  this  judging  process 
which  institutes  determinate  values,  it  seems  to  me  best  to  indi- 
cate at  once  where,  in  Dewey 's  theory  of  practical  judgments, 
value  as  defined  by  Dewey  comes  in,  and  where,  in  Dewey 's 
theory,  value  as  defined  in  our  definition  comes  in.  For,  after 
all,| Dewey  does  admit  two  kinds  of  value.)  "Value,"  he  says, 
"has  two  meanings,  to  prize  and  to  appraise,  to  esteem  and  to 
estimate")  (p.  520).  Obviously,  our  definition  in  terms  of  in- 
terest fits  the  former  of  either  of  these  pairs  of  alternatives, 
and  this  is  the  aspect  of  value  that  does  not  interest  Dewey  in 
his  present  investigation. 

This  sort  of  value  is  found  according  to  Dewey  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  particular  situation;  it  is  a  datum  or  series  of 
data;  it  is  what  we  start  with  when  we  are  going  to  make  a 
judgment.  \The  value  that  Dewey  is  interested  in  is  to  be  found 
later  on  in  the  process;  it  is  as  he  sees  it  actually  constituted 
by  the  judging  activity.  It  is  in  a  special  sense  the  object  of 
the  judgment  itself.  And  this  being  constituted  by  judgment, 
this  practical  creation  of  a  logical  activity,  is  the  definition  of 
value.  It  is  then,  in  Dewey 's  theory,  not  very  significant  to  say 
whether  value  is  subjective  or  objective ;  but  it  is  significant  to 
say  whether  value  is  practical.  Value  is  the  outcome  of  logical 
activity  in  a  particular  situation  demanding  action,  and  this 
particular  form  of  logical  activity  is  what  Dewey  calls  in  general 
a  judgment  of  practice.) 
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In  case  Dewey  is  right  the  definition  which  we  are  defending 
in  the  present  chapter  is  not  to  be  denied  as  false,  but  discarded 
as  irrelevant,  as  defining  a  datum  present  in  all  cases  where 
the  significant  valuation  process  goes  on  to  institute  a  determi- 
nate value  in  the  significant  and  clarifying  sense  of  the  word. 
But  in  case  we  are  right  in  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the  defi- 
nition which  we  are  at  present  upholding,  we  should  expect  by 
analysis  to  reduce  all  the  values  that  Dewey  discovers  as  consti- 
tuted by  "valuation"  (which  is  one  type  of  judgment  of  prac- 
tice) to  values  in  terms  of  our  definition.36 

Let  me  now  try  to  make  Dewey 's  position  a  little  clearer. 
I  have  said  that  for  Dewey  values  are  instituted  in  a  process 
called  valuation  or  judgment  of  value,  a  type  of  judgment  sub- 
sumed under  the  more  general  heading  judgments  of  practice. 
\  Dewey  considers  judgments  of  practice  a  special  form  of  judg- 
ment distinguished  by  its  expression  in  propositions  which  have 
a  special  type  of  subject  matter.  A  judgment  of  practice  is 
always  made  in  a  situation  demanding  action.  *  It  takes  the  form, 
A  should  do  so-and-so.  It  is  advisable,  expedient,  well,  better, 
best,  for  A  to  do  so-and-so.  It  is  a  judgment  of  agendum,  some- 
thing to  be  done;  it  is  a  judgment,  as  he  says,  "to  treat  a  given 
subject  matter  in  a  particular  way"  (p.  506).  \  His  view  is  that 
such  judgments  deserve  special  treatment  and  a  special  name, 
because  neglect  of  such  special  treatment  has  brought  about 
much  confusion,  especially  in  the  case  of  moral  judgments  of 
value  (pp.  506,  514).  The  special  characteristics  of  the  judg- 
ment of  practice  are  the  special  characteristics  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  propositions  in  which  such  judgments  are  ren- 
dered.37 ^  This  subject  matter  implies  an  objectively  incomplete 
situation  which  is  to  be  completed,  and  this  not  indifferently  but 


36  Professor  Perry  does  this  in  his  article,  Dewey  and  Urban  on  Value 
Judgments,  in  the  Jour,  of  Phil.  Psychol.  and  Sci.  Methods,  vol.  14,  p.  169. 

3"  The  confusion  introduced  by  this  sort  of  characterization  of  judg- 
ments by  means  of  the  wording  of  the  expression  of  the  judgment  instead 
of  the  intent  of  the  judgment  is  exhibited  and  criticized  in  Professor 
Perry's  article  above  referred  to. 
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in  the  better  way,  a  situation  in  which  the  judgment  itself  is  a 
factor  in  this  better  way  of  completion.  Clearly,  if  the  subject 
matter  implies  that  the  situation  should  be  completed  in  a  given 
way,  it  also  implies  at  least  that  the  given  situation  admits  of 
such  completion.38  Furthermore,  such  a  judgment  is  hypothet- 
ical in  the  sense  that  only  if  all  the  relevant  data  have  been 
considered  will  the  judgment  be  correct.  And  it  will  thus  re- 
main for  the  determined-upon  action  which  completes  the  situ- 
ation to  show  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  judgment. 

^  To  say,  then,  that  a  judgment  of  value  is  a  judgment  of 
practice  is  to  say,  in  Dewey's  own  words  (1)  "that  the  judg- 
ment of  value  is  never  complete  in  itself,  but  always  in  behalf 
of  determining  what  is  to  be  done";  and  (2)  that  "judgments 
of  value  (as  distinct  from  the  direct  experience  of  something 
as  good)  imply  that  value  is  not  anything  as  yet  given,  but  is 
something  to-be-given  by  future  action,  itself  conditioned  upon 
(varying  with)  the  judgment'^  (p.  514).  One  of  the  impli- 
cations, then,  of  subsuming  judgments  of  value  under  judgments 
of  practice  is,  in  Dewey's  own  words,  an  implication  as  to  the 
nature  of  value,  viz.,  that  value  is  always  "something  to-be- 
given  by  future  action, ' '  something  ' '  conditioned  upon  the  judg- 
ment. ' ' 

This  account  is  not  very  clear,  but  its  meaning  is  not  very 
hard  to  see  in  a  concrete  instance  such  as  the  one  Dewey  gives, 
namely,  the  situation  in  which  I  choose  a  suit  of  clothes,  put 
upon  one  suit,  that  is,  a  value  higher  than  upon  the  others 
offered,  or  rather  upon  getting  one  particular  suit  a  value  higher 
than  upon  doing  something  else  to  complete  the  situation.  This 
situation  offers  such  data  as  my  knowledge  about  suits  in  general, 
my  particular  wants  just  now,  the  purchasing  power  at  my  im- 
mediate disposal,  the  various  qualities  of  the  various  suits,  and 
the  combinations  of  these  to  be  had  in  any  one  suit,  etc.  The 


ss  The  practical  judgment  is  thus  an  imperative,  a  moral  imperative; 
but  instead  of  being  categorical  like  Kant's,  it  is,  as  explained  below,  a 
sort  of  hypothetical  imperative. 
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value- judgment  to  be  rendered  might  well  be  expressed  in  the 
form,  I  ought  to  get  suit  X,  or,  It  is  on  the  whole  advisable  to 
get  suit  X,  or,  In  the  circumstances  I  value  the  getting  of  suit 
X  more  highly  than  doing  anything  else  to  complete  the  situ- 
ation. 

Obviously  this  is  very  different  from  saying  that  I  like  X 
better  than  any  other  suit,  or  that  suit  X  is  the  highest  priced 
suit,  or  that  X  is  the  best  bargain ;  for  I  may  be  choosing  a  low 
priced  suit,  and  circumstances  may  require  a  dark  shade,  which 
I  dislike,  and  so  on.  ^  The  valuation  or  act  of  value- judgment 
consists  in  my  filling  out  the  situation  by  pronouncing  the  judg- 
ment in  question ;  and  in  so  doing  I  institute  a  determinate  value, 
I  name  X  as  that  suit  best  fitted  for  my  needs  and  most  satis- 
factory, as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.\  If  it  turns  out,  when  I 
come  to  wear  the  suit,  that  it  has  no  watch  pocket,  or  that 
another  suit  would  have  fitted  my  purposes  better,  or  that  the 
same  suit  could  have  been  had  at  a  bargain  the  next  day,  then 
the  judgment,  X  is  the  right  suit  to  buy,  has  turned  out  false. 
It  was  really  a  hypothetical  judgment  with  a  suppressed  condi- 
tion: //  /  have  considered  everything  that  is  to  be  considered, 
then  X  is  the  best  suit  to  buy;  if  I  am  valuing  correctly,  then 
the  getting  of  X  has  for  me  in  the  circumstances  greater  value 
than  getting  any  other  of  the  suits. 

\  If  we  follow  this,  it  appears  that  the  truth  of  the  value- 
judgment  depends  upon  its  outcome  in  later  action  and  that 
the  value  is  not  subjective,  for  it  is  determined  in  the  end  prac- 
tically. I  institute  a  determinative  value  when  I  pronounce  the 
judgment  that  X  is  the  right  suit  to  buy;  but  the  truth  of  the 
judgment,  and  consequently  the  validity  of  the  value  instituted 
by  this  judgment,  depend  upon  later  action  and  later  circum- 
stancesA  Value  is  in  this  sense  objective ;  but  the  significant  fact 
is  that  value  is  practical,  i.e.,  the  object  of  a  practical  judgment 
and  determined  in  judgment.  Value  may  thus  be  either  valid 
or  not  according  as  the  judgment  turns  out  true  or  false.  I  And 
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this  is  clearly  an  entirely  different  sort  of  value  from  the  value 
of  our  definition  in  terms  of  interest. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  I  have  not  given  Dewey's  view 
adequately;  but  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  view  is  difficult 
and  that  the  whole  of  his  own  article  scarcely  makes  it  clear 
there  is  the  further  fact  that  it  contains  confusions  of  thought, 
or  at  least  that  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  it  contains  confusions 
of  thought;  and  that  until  these  have  been  clearly  exhibited 
one  can  hardly  expect  to  grasp  the  theory  completely.  As  I 
see  it,  these  confusions  arise  in  the  main  as  follows : 
^  Dewey  speaks  definitely  of  the  judgment  as  being  incomplete 
as  judgment  until  the  act  is  accomplished  which  is  the  real  object 
of  the  judgment"\p.  522).  In  other  words,  I  have  not  finished 
judging  that  I  ought  to  get  suit  X  until  I  have  got  suit  X.  This 
seems  to  me  to  confuse  a  logical  process  with  a  succeeding  set 
of  motor-activities.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  clearly  is  a  point 
in  time  at  which  the  judgment  is  complete,  and  after  which  the 
getting  of  the  suit  occurs.  If  this  seems  to  present  the  difficulty 
of  a  judgment  the  object  of  which  does  not  yet  exist,  the  way  out 
is  to  revise  one's  theory  of  judgment  so  as  to  include  such  very 
frequent  examples  of  judging  activity  as  those  which  refer  to 
objects  either  spatially  or  temporally  removed.39 

There  is  also  a  confusion  involved  in  making  the  judgment 
depend  upon  the  outcome  for  its  truth.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  on  any  but  a  pragmatic  theory  of  truth,  that  a  judgment 
is  either  false  or  true  as  it  stands  when  it  is  made.  When  we 
decide  to  act,  it  is  true,  I  suppose,  that  we  are  usually  sup- 
pressing some  such  condition  as,  if  my  judgment  is  right,  or 
if  I  fully  know  what  I  am  talking  about  and  deciding  on,  then 
I  should  act  so-and-so.  In  this  case  the  so-called  judgment  of 
practice  is  an  ordinary  hypothetical  judgment ;  and  it  will  follow 
that,  when  circumstances  occur  to  show  that  I  should  not  have 
acted  as  I  did,  it  will  likewise  be  shown  that  my  judgment  that 


s»  Professor  Perry's  article  above  referred  to  briefly  suggests  such  a 
theory  of  judgment. 
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I  should  so  act  as  I  did  was  wrong.  My  hypothetical  judgment, 
however,  stands  good.  It  simply  happens  that  the  consequent 
is  denied  by  circumstances.  But  my  not  knowing  at  the  time 
when  I  acted  whether  my  judgment  was  true  or  false  does  not 
show  that  the  judgment  itself  was  neither  true  nor  false  at  the 
time  when  it  was  made.  Again,  it  is  not  a  difficulty  in  the 
situation  but  a  difficulty  in  a  theory  of  judgment  that  is  revealed 
here. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  value  as  instituted  by  judg- 
ment? Is  the  value  of  getting  suit  X  actually  determined  by 
judging  that  X  is  the  right  suit  to  get  ?  From  what  I  have  just 
said,  this  would  seem  clearly  not  to  be  the  case.  As  the  judg- 
ment is  complete  when  it  is  pronounced,  regardless  of  our  knowl- 
edge as  to  its  truth  or  falsity,  so  the  suit  either  has  the  value 
we  attribute  to  it  in  judgment  or  it  has  not.  \  And  whether  it 
has  or  has  not  depends  precisely  on  its  relation  to  our  demands, 
our  likings  or  dislikings.  It  is  true  that  our  getting  the  suit 
has  value  as  well  as  the  suit  itself;  but  these  are  merely  two 
different  values,  one  of  which  depends  on  our  attitude  towards 
getting  a  suit,  the  other  upon  our  attitude  towards  the  suit 
itself. 

Dewey  tries  to  avoid  value  as  another  name  for  loving, 
cherishing,  etc.,  but  it  turns  out  that  just  this  definition  of 
value  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  his  description  of  valuation, 
and  that  the  sort  of  value  that  he  defines  as  determined  in 
judgment  or  as  constituted  by  judgment  or  more  directly  still 
as  value-in-judgment  reveals  itself  as  merely  another  value  of 
the  sort  defined  in  terms  of  interest. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  summarizing  both  the  view  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter  and  the  chief  objections  that  I  have  urged 
against  it. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DEWEY'S  POSITION 

1.  Dewey  sees  the  distinction  made  between  motor-affective 
attitudes  and  cognitive  judgment. 

2.  He  admits  a  use  of  the  word  value  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  liked  or  disliked. 

3.  He  discards  this  sort  of  value,  which  he  calls  the  "good 
of  immediate  behaviour,"40  as  being  unimportant  and  not  the 
matter  of  the  genuine  judgment  of  value,  and  substitutes  as  the 
significant  sort  of  value  that  which  he  calls  the  "good  of  reason." 

4.  This  good  of  reason,  he  says,  is  instituted  by  a  logical 
process  called  valuation  or  value- j  ud  gment ;  and  value  is  thus 
to  be  tested  for  its  validity  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which 
the  truth  of  any  judgment  is  to  be  tested. 

5.  The  process  of  valuation  is  thus  active  in  creating,  is  a 
factor  in  creating,  its  own  subject  matter,  and  in  this  way  is 
paradoxical,  for  the  judgment  as  such  is  not  complete  until  the 
act  is  accomplished. 

6.  But  it  remains  that  value  is  the  result  of  such  a  para- 
doxical logical  process  called  valuation,  and  that  the  good  of 
reason  is  the  real  matter  of  the  genuine  judgment  of  value,  not 
a  judgment  merely  about  goods  and  bads,  but  a  judgment  which 
creates  a  determinate  value,  which  institutes  a  good. 

SUMMARY  OF  CRITICISM 

l.\  The  theory  of  Dewey,  in  making  value,  even  in  the  sense 
of  value  as  judged,  or  in  the  sense  of  the  good  of  reason  instead 
of  the  good  of  behaviour,  a  creation  of  judgment  or  valuation, 
makes  the  validity  of  the  value  or  the  test  of  the  value  as  such 
the  same  as  the  validity  or  the  test  of  truth  of  the  judgment^ 
As  a  theory  of  a  particular  sort  of  judgments  called  value- 
judgments,  then,  this  theory  of  valuation  is  open  to  the  same 
criticism  as  the  pragmatic  theory  of  truth.  It  identifies  the 
truth  of  a  judgment  with  the  subject's  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
and  so  finds  this  truth  in  the  future  workings  of  the  idea,  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  activity  following  the  making  of  the 
judgment. 

2.^The  paradoxical  nature  of  the  valuation  process,  which 
creates  its  own  subject  matter  (a  part  of  itself),  which  is  its 
own  subject  matter,  depends  upon  failing  to  analyse  the  situ- 
ation completely.,  Analysis  shows  that  what  the  judgment  creates 


<o  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic,  p.  358,  footnote. 
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is  not  its  own  subject  matter,  that  the  judgment  is  not  about 
itself,  but  about  something  outside  itself.  It  may  be  a  hypo- 
thetical judgment;  but  a  hypothetical  judgment  does  not  consti- 
tute a  paradox. 

3)  The  values  created  by  valuation,  which  Dewey  exhibits 
as  radically  different  from  mere  goods  of  behaviour,  turn  out 
to  be  in  all  cases  instances  of  value  as  denned  in  terms  of  interest.. 
My  valuing  the  rain  or  the  raining  positively,  as  a  force  or  a 
factor  in  a  situation,  is  as  truly  my  liking  the  rain  or  liking  it 
to  rain,  as  my  valuing  the  rain  negatively  (as  disagreeably  wet) 
is  my  disliking  the  wetting  I  get.  The  one  valuing  only  happens 
after  I  have  found  by  means  involving  intellectual  processes  how 
valuable  the  rain  is ;  but  my  valuing  it,  as  a  result  of  my  infor- 
mation, is  entirely  distinct  from  that  information  or  from  any 
judgments  I  may  have  made  in  acquiring  the  information.  It 
is  thus  the  same  confusion  that  Dewey  so  specifically  warns 
against  that  he  himself  makes,  namely,  that  between  motor- 
affective  attitudes  and  cognitive  judgment.  The  only  difference 
is  one  of  temporal  sequence.  The  confusion  he  cleared  up  was 
that  resulting  from  a  neglecting  of  the  difference  between  motor- 
affective  experience  itself  and  the  subsequent  judgment  that 
something  was  a  good.  \  The  confusion  he  falls  into  results  from 
failing  to  distinguish  between  the  making  of  a  series  of  judg- 
ments concerning  goods  and  the  subsequent  complexly  built-up 
motor-affective  attitude  towards,  or  experience  of,  good  things. 


Our  definition  of  value,  derived  from  the  empirical  obser- 
vation of  psychologists,  seems  quite  satisfactorily  to  stand  the 
light,  or  emerge  from  the  darkness,  of  the  pragmatic  view,  which 
would  have  it  that  value  is  instituted  in  judgment,  that  value- 
in-judgment  is  what  we  mean  by  value  when  we  use  the  word 
significantly.  Value-judgment  or  valuation  would  in  this  prag- 
matic view  be  the  primary  object  of  investigation  in  a  theory 
of  value.  Now  we  can  admit  that  valuing  often  depends  on 
having  made  judgments  of  various  degrees  of  complexity.  But 
we  have  so  far  succeeded  in  maintaining  that,'  when  we  find 
value  attributed,  this  attribution,  even  in  the  form  of  a  judg- 
ment, simply  means  that  between  the  object  valued  and  the  sub- 
ject valuing  this  object,  there  is,  before  the  judgment  is  made 
or  can  be  made,  the  relation  called,  somewhat  loosely  and  gen- 
erally, liking,  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  liked  on  the  other. 
The  being  liked,  or  disliked,  of  the  object  is  its  value.\  And 
since  this  being  liked,  or  disliked,  is  being  the  object  of  a  motor- 
affective  attitude  in  a  subject,  some  sort  of  a  subject  is  always 
requisite  to  there  being  value  at  all — not  necessarily  a  judging 
subject,  but  a  subject  capable  of  at  least  motor-affective  response. 
For  the  cat  the  cream  has  value,  or  better  and  more  simply,  the 
cat  values  the  cream,  or  the  warmth,  or  having  her  back  scratched, 
quite  regardless  of  her  probable  inability  to  conceive  cream  or 
to  make  judgments  concerning  warmth. 

Our  next  difficulty  is  to  meet  a  criticism  which  characteris- 
tically announces  itself  as  the  outcome  of  a  more  fundamental, 
a  more  profound,  view  of  the  whole  matter  of  value  and  value 
theory.  This  is  the  idealistic  criticism  of  our  definition.  It 
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has  many  forms ;  but  while  they  all  point  to  what  our  definition 
as  such  does  not  accomplish,  they  seem  to  me  to  offer  this  sug- 
gestion of  what  is  so  far  lacking  in  our  account  of  value,  on  the 
basis  of  a  confusing  definition  of  value,  which  we  can  not  accept. 
My  point,  then,  is  that  idealistic  theories  of  value  mistake  the 
nature  of  value,  but  that  the  idealistic  emphasis  upon  the  re- 
lation of  value  to  judgment  and  more  especially  the  relations  of 
values  to  each  other,  points  to  a  phase  of  value  theory  which  is 
very  important,  a  phase  which  I  wish  to  discuss  in  the  next 
chapter  of  this  essay. 

The  great  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  of  examining  the  idealistic 
point  of  view  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  view,  instead  of  meeting 
facts  and  accepting  phenomena  as  they  present  themselves,  such 
for  example  as  the  fact  that  I  like  apples  or  the  phenomenon  of 
my  liking  apples,  or  that  the  cat  likes  the  cream  or  the  cat's 
liking  the  cream — that  this  idealistic  view  holds  that  such  facts 
and  such  phenomena  are  not  the  real  heart  of  any  matter.  Be- 
fore the  idealist  meets  arguments  or  discusses  theories  based 
upon  regarding  facts  and  phenomena  he  turns  his  opponent's 
or  his  disciple 's  attention  to  what  he  calls  the  more  fundamental 
matters  of  knowledge  of  facts  and  knowledge  of,  or  acquaintance 
with  phenomena ;  and  then,  by  the  formulation  of  what  appears 
to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty,  shows  that  what  we  started  with 
as  palpable  facts  or  empirically  evident  phenomena  are  elabor- 
ate constructions,  to  be  understood  only  by  overcoming  the  insup- 
erable difficulty  which  he  has  formulated,  in  other  words  by 
coming  to  understand  the  ways  of  a  knowing  mind.  That  is, 
he  introduces  the  epistemological  considerations  of  idealistic 
epistemology. 

Epistemology  is  based,  however,  upon  reasoning,  and  the 
idealist's  reasoning  always,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  begins  with  and 
depends  upon  facts  and  phenomena.  For  by  his  own  admission 
he  means  something  by  what  he  says,  and  this  that  he  means  is 
something  beyond  the  saying  or  the  thinking ;  it  is  precisely 
that  which  the  thinking  or  saying  means,  either  that  which  it 
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asserts  to  be  true  of  something  or  other,  or  that  to  which  it  has 
reference  as  somehow  existing  or  being,  that  to  which  it  points. 
What  the  idealist  means  need  not  be  the  simplest  empirical  facts 
or  the  most  obviously  existent  physical  things;  what  he  means 
may  be  logical  principles  or  the  intricately  related  phenomena 
of  mental  life;  but  phenomena  or  facts  they  are,  and  on  clear 
analytical  statement  they  turn  out  to  be  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  phenomena  and  the  facts  which  he  refuses  to  let  us  take  as 
directly  usable  data. 

A  refutation  of  the  theories  of  idealistic  epistemology,  or 
rather  a  discrediting  of  the  point  of  view  of  idealistic  epistem- 
ology, is  not,  however,  within  the  scope  of  this  essay.  More- 
over, the  essentials  of  such  a  refutation  have  been  pointed  out 
by  several  contemporary  critics  of  idealism.41  But  if  our  defi- 
nition is  to  stand  in  the  face  of  the  general  idealistic  criticism 
of  psychological  theories  of  value  or  of  an  empirically  derived 
definition  of  value,  and  if  it  is  to  escape  this  criticism  on  the 
above  indicated  grounds  I  must  at  the  very  least  analyse  an 
example  of  such  criticism  and  show  that  it  rests  on  an  empirical 
basis,  and  so  on  no  deeper  dug  or  better  laid  foundations  than 
empirical  observation. 

I  shall  try  to  do  this  with  Bosanquet's  theory  of  value  as 
expounded  in  his  Individuality  and  Value.  Bosanquet  certainly 
makes  the  chief  contention  of  idealism  in  general  as  to  the 
nature  of  reality  and  the  nature  of  value,  and  his  argument  has 
the  advantage,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  being  contemporary 
and  sophisticated,  and  of  being  formulated  expressly  to  meet 
other  theories  of  value  including  those  in  terms,  as  he  says,  of 
finite  conation — theories  of  value  based  on  such  a  definition  as 
ours. 

It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  Bosanquet  does  not  ade- 
quately represent  any  but  his  own  very  special  point  of  view. 
This,  however,  might  be  said,  I  think,  of  any  philosopher,  and 


41  E.g.,  E.  B.  Perry,  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies;  F.  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  The  Problem  of  Consciousness,  in  Studies,  etc.,  by  pupils  of  C.  K 
Garman;  JoHn  Dewey,  The  Influence  of  Darwin  on  Philosophy. 
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yet  it  still  remains  the  fact  that  we  speak  of  realistic  and  prag- 
matic and  naturalistic  doctrines  as  such.  Our  so  speaking  seems 
to  me  merely  an  indication,  perhaps,  but  an  indication  which 
can  be  followed  to  something  real  which  it  indicates,  namely,  a 
genuine  agreement  on  a  few  central  themes  or  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. After  all,  all  the  forms  of  modern  idealism  have  that 
in  common  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  classed  as  idealistic. 
They  all  treat  of  a  dichotomy  which  they  attempt  to  reduce  to 
unity;  the  knowing  process  or  subject  on  one  side,  the  object 
of  knowledge  on  the  other.  The  characteristic  of  reality  for 
idealism  is  thus  always  in  some  way  or  other  its  being  known, 
and  the  knowledge  relation  becomes  all-important.  In  the  end 
the  unity  is  established  by  some  embracing  of  the  known  by  a 
knower,  and  this  happens  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
known  is  shown  to  partake  essentially  of  the  nature  of  knowing, 
whether  this  nature  be  conative  or  not.  \  Thus  any  idealistic 
theory  of  value  would  be  apt  to  agree  that  value  is  somehow 
known,  and  that  this  being  known  involves  that  value  somehow 
partake  of  a  logical  nature — logical  meaning  here  merely  of  the 
nature  of  thought  as  such,  whether  thought  itself  be  of  the  will 
or  whether  it  be  some  purer  intellectual  principle  or  activity.  \ 
X  It  is  further  characteristic  of  modern  idealism  that  value, 
in  being  constituted  somehow  by  thought,  does  not  thus  become 
subjective,  that  is,  depending  upon  or  existing  in  any  particular 
finite  individual ;  but  remains  objective.  ^  Objective,  however, 
instead  of  meaning  what  common  sense  is  apt  to  mean  by  it, 
that  is,  simply  independent  of  any  particular  individual,  means 
this  and  more.  To  be  objective  means  to  an  idealist  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  individuals  who  think,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  necessary  ways  of  thinking,  to  be  dependent 
upon  thought  in  a  more  "fundamental"  way.  As  it  seems  to 
me,  this  is  also  in  a  less  intelligible  way,  if  not  in  an  altogether 
obscure  or  even  mystical  sense  of  the  word  thought.  In  some 
forms  of  idealism,  indeed,  thought  may  be  written  with  a  capital 
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T,  and  thought  becomes  in  this  case  not  only  the  thinking  but 
the  Thinker  and  the  Thing  Thought  in  its  fullest  reality,  its 
deepest  meaning. 

x  But  at  any  rate  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  idealistic 
theories  of  value,  if  they  are  to  be  classed  as  idealistic  at  all, 
assert  that  values  are  of  the  nature  of  thought,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  does  not  make  them  subjective  but  leaves  them 
objective.  If  objective  here  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  special 
sense,  this  sense  is,  according  to  the  idealist,  the  necessary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  objective,  which  itself  is  not  understood  rightly 
except  in  terms  of  an  idealistic  epistemology. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  definition  of  value  idealism 
thus  goes  too  far.  ^  Instead  of  making  value  subjective  in  the 
sense  of  being  constituted  in  a  relation,  as  was  explained  above, 
between  a  valuing  subject  and  a  valued  object,  it  makes  value 
the  creation  of  a  subject  which  somehow  transcends  the  indi- 
vidual subject;  and,  further,  it  agrees  with  the  pragmatists  in 
asserting  that  value  is  logical  in  its  nature  in  some  special  sense 
of  the  word  logical.  That  is,  in  making  value  objective,  idealism 
would  seem,  if  we  are  right,  to  make  much  the  same  confusion 
as  that  which  we  found  in  the  pragmatic  conception  of  value, 
as  determined  in  judgment  and  as  being  a  sort  of  correlate  of 
a  logical  activity,  instead  of  being,  as  we  have  been  saying  that 
it  is,  that  which  satisfies  an  interest,  a  correlate,  so  to  speak,  of 
motor-affective  response.  Idealistic  value  theory  would  make 
value  other  than  subjective;  but  the  kind  of  objectivity  that  it 
would  give  to  value  is  very  much  the  kind  that  it  gives  to  truth  ;\ 
and  it  would  at  least  seem  that  in  doing  this  it  is  failing  to  keep 
clear  the  distinction  between  cognitive  judgment  and  motor-  . 
affective  attitude. 

Our  criticism,  in  the  light  of  our  definition,  would  thus  find 
two  mistakes  here,  but  it  would  also  find  one  important  sug- 
gestion.^ The  first  mistake  is  the  assertion  of  the  objectivity  of 
value.  The  second  mistake  is  making  the  nature  of  value  logical.\ 
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VBut  the  very  recurrence  of  this  confusion  in  such  different 
theories  as  pragmatism  and  idealism  indicates  that  a  theory  of 
value  must  define  not  only  value  itself  but  the  relation  of  value 
to  judgment,  and,  through  judgments  of  value,  the  relation  of 
kinds  of  value  to  each  other.  This  is  the  suggestion,  c  In  the 
present  chapter  we  are  to  find  these  two  mistakes  and  this  sug- 
gestion in  Bosanquet's  theory  of  value  and  his  criticism  of  our 
definition  of  value  in  terms  of  interest  as  these  are  given  in 
The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value.  But  at  the  very 
beginning  we  are  forced  to  take  into  account  Bosanquet's  more 
general  theory  of  nature  and  mind,  to  get  the  setting  of  his 
argument  and  really  see  the  point  that  he  is  making.  \  He  is 
always  working  with  the  idea,  which  he  maintains  throughout, 
"that  the  universe  is  one,  and  each  finite  mind  a  factor  in  the 
effort  which  sustains  its  unity."42  For  him  the  essential  nature 
of  this  whole  is  what  he  calls  "creative  logic,"  "which  consti- 
tutes experience  and  is  appreciable  in  so  far  as  experience  has 
value."43  There  is  thus  genuine  continuity  in  experience  and 
in  reality.44  But  there  is  also  a  genuinely  external  Nature  ;45 
Nature  is  definitely  not  of  our  making.  In  fact  only  "at  a 
relatively  high  level"  does  finite  consciousness  make  its  appear- 
ance, "focussing  and  revealing  the  significance  of  a  huge  com- 
plication of  mute  history  and  circumstance  behind  it  and  sur- 
rounding it,"46  and  the  "bodily  arrangements  and  mechanism 
are  at  least  the  basis  of  the  workings  of  the  soul.  "47  "  The  con- 
scious .  .  .  self  is  on  the  top  of,  it  is  made  possible  by,  all  the 
stress  and  complexity  of  the  work  that  goes  before  it."48  It  is 
the  "climax  .  .  of  evolution."49  \ 


42  The  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  p.  103. 

43  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  122. 

44  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  98.     ' '  Our  attitude  is 
that  the  principle  of  life  and  reality  is  one  throughout,  and  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  individuality,  and  that  this  can  be  traced  in  all  forms  of  exper- 
ience, none  of  which  are  to  be  taken  as  superseding  or  as  discontinuous 
with  each  other." 

45  Ibid.,  p.  135.     ' '  There  must  be  a  bona  fide  nature. ' ' 

46  Ibid.,  p.  154.  48  Ibid.,  pp.  157-158. 

47  Ibid.,  p.  158.  49  ibid.,  p.  158. 
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Obviously  Bosanquet  is  not  entirely  at  one  with  all  idealists, 
but  it  is  equally  obvious  from  other  statements  that  his  position 
is  essentially  idealistic :  ' '  I  do  not, ' '  he  says,  ' '  doubt  that  any- 
thing which  can  ultimately  ~be,  must  be  of  the  nature  of  mind  or 
experience,  and,  therefore,  that  reality  must  ultimately  be  con- 
ceived after  this  manner."50  And  he  applies  this  to  values: 
''Relation  to  consciousness,  presence  in  an  experience,  is  no 
doubt  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  values.  But  this  does  not  forbid 
a  comparison  of  our  experience  of  external  objects  .  .  .  with  our 
experience  of  our  conscious  acts."51  "Matter  is  externality,  a 
side  of  our  experience  which  seems  essential  to  the  whole  of 
things,  but  not  capable  of  independent  reality."52  "After  all, 
the  apparent  dualism  between  matter  and  consciousness  is  an 
arrangement  which  falls  within  consciousness;  though  we  hold 
it  only  fair  play  to  disregard  this  general  sine  qua  non  when  we 
are  studying  and  comparing  the  detailed  content  of  experi- 
ence."53 

I  have  given  all  these  quotations  to  indicate  that  both  in 
his  view  of  reality  and  in  his  view  of  value  Bosanquet  is  typically 
an  idealist.  (  He  regards  all  reality  and  all  value  as  relation  to 
consciousness  or  presence  in  consciousness.  But  he  also  admits 
that  we  must  disregard  this  sine  qua  non  when  we  are  studying 
the  detailed  content  of  experience:  Thus  his  position  so  far  as 
it  is  given  in  these  quotations  leaves  it  open  to  him  to  make 
value  as  objective  as  anything  could  be\  In  other  words,  for 
him  his  assertion  that  for  all  values  some  relation  to  consciousness 
is  a  necessary  condition,  no  more  makes  values  subjective  than  it 
makes  anything  real  subjective.  Nature  itself,  if  it  is  to  be 
ultimately  real,  must  be  of  the  nature  of  mind.  But  nature  is 
genuinely  external,  he  says ;  so  that  for  a  detailed  study  of  ex- 
perience this  sine  qua  non  of  all  reality,  namely,  its  relation  to 
consciousness,  may  be  disregarded.  Now  not  all  idealists  would 


50  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  135. 

51  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  149,  footnote. 
wlbid.,  p.  194. 

53  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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admit  this  theoretically.  But  at  least  their  real  procedure,  if 
it  is  to  lead  anywhere,  must  make  distinctions  within  experience, 
and  since  all  experience  is  for  them  in  some  sense  mental  or 
even  conscious,  the  conscious  nature  of  all  reality  can  hardly  be 
called  a  clarifying  or  enlightening  or  relevant  consideration. 
We  are  left  with  just  the  same  questions  as  we  had  without  this 
consideration,  and  among  these  is  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  value. 

\^  This  seems  to  me  a  fair  answer  to  the  general  idealistic 
position  which  insists  upon  the  objectivity  of  value,  but  which 
makes  value  nevertheless  of  the  nature  of  thought.  This  position 
amounts  merely  to  asserting  that  values  are  real  or  objective  just 
as  reality  is  real,  i.e.,  in  that  respect  in  which  all  that  is  real  is  so, 
in  being  of  the  nature  of  consciousness. '  This  also  makes  good  the 
criticism  I  suggested  above  that,  after  all,  when  the  idealist  tells 
us  anything  definite  about  things,  he  really  begins  just  where 
every  one  begins,  with  data  on  the  one  hand  and  logical  principles 
on  the  other,  both  of  these  being  independent  of  himself  and 
his  consciousness,  but  being  present  to  him  of  course  in  con- 
sciousness, i.e.,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  consciously  responds 
to  phenomena  and  facts  in  the  ways  in  which  a  rational  being 
must  respond  by  virtue  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  organic  struc- 
ture, and,  if  it  is  adding  anything  further  to  say  so,  by  virtue 
of  the  logical  principles  according  to  which  his  mind  works. 

But  this  abstract  rejection  of  the  idealistic  point  of  view 
becomes  more  convincing  and  more  inevitable  in  view  of  a  con- 
crete embodiment  of  the  position  in  an  argument.  Let  us  take 
Bosanquet's  actual  procedure.  We  have  seen  that  he  admits 
that  in  actual  detailed  discussion  of  experience  we  must  dis- 
regard the  general  underlying  nature  of  all  experience,  as  being 
unimportant,  and  turn  to  the  actual  differences  and  likenesses 
that  we  find — the  relations  of  parts  of  experience  to  each  other, 
as  these  relations  are  exhibited  to  us  when  we  bring  the  intellect 
to  bear  upon  experience  in  detail. 
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xln  the  first  place,  we  must  select,  for  a  theory  of  value,  the 
particular  facts  and  phenomena  that  are  relevant  to  the  matter. 
Bosanquet  chooses  what  he  calls  the  more  adequate  human  ex- 
periences; life  at  its  highest,  not  at  its  lowest,  is  to  furnish  his 
data.  ^  He  announces  this  over  and  over  again.  In  Lecture  I 
of  The  Principle  of  Individuality  we  are  to  "begin  .  .  .  with 
the  principle  that  in  our  attitude  to  experience,  or  through  ex- 
perience to  our  world,  we  are  ...  to  take  for  our  standard  what 
man  recognizes  as  value  when  his  life  is  fullest  and  his  soul  at 
its  highest  stretch."5*  The  "necessary  minima  of  experience 
.  .  .  are  merely  starting-points  from  which  experience  devel- 
ops."55 "If  all  value  is  in  individuality,  then  we  must  start 
from  the  fullest  experience  of  it  we  can  construct."56  "The 
higher  experiences  are  the  clue  to  true  individuality  and  to  the 
mode  of  inclusion  of  the  lower."57  And  more  particularly  it  is 
the  esthetic  experience  that  he  seems  to  have  in  mind  most  often 
when  he  is  arguing  upon  the  nature  of  the  whole — the  criterion 
of  value  that  he  establishes.  "It  is  obvious  that  if  we  take  an 
idea  of  the  individual  from  what  he  is  at  the  minimum  of  his 
conscious  being,  ...  we  shall  get  a  wholly  different  reading  of 
his  nature  from  that  which  will  suggest  itself  if  we  take  into 
account  the  social  aesthetic  or  religious  consciousness  and  their 
characteristic  or  their  highest  development."58  And  more  par- 
ticularly :  ' '  We  may  take  as  an  example  a  work  of  art  ...  In 
its  essence  ...  it  is  self-contained  and  a  true  whole,  possessing 
significance  in  itself,  and  not  driving  our  thought  beyond  it  to 
a  detached  meaning  and  explanation."59  "Revolting  from 
Mechanism  we  should  go  ...  to  Art"  (to  find  the  true  nature 
of  reality).80  To  grasp  the  logical  nature  of  self-transcendence 
we  are  to  "think  of  the  attitude  demanded  ...  by  a  master- 
piece of  art."01  It  is  "when  for  a  moment  Shakespeare  or 


54  Ibid.,  p.  3.  B8  Ibid.,  pp.  269-270. 

SB  Ibid.,  p.  296.  6»  Ibid.,  pp.  57-58. 

o«  Ibid.,  p.  308.  «o  Ibid.,  p.  78. 

57  Ibid.,  p.  xviii.  «»  Ibid.,  p.  260. 
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Beethoven  has  laid  his  spell  upon  you ' '  that  ' '  you  scarcely  recog- 
nise yourself."62 

These  are  the  data  we  start  with.  We  must  also,  of  course, 
formulate  the  situation  logically,  if  we  are  to  treat  it  logically ; 
and  it  is  in  this  formulation  that  Bosanquet  throws  most  light 
on  the  question  of  value,  although,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  result 
is  in  the  end  the  same  appeal  to  the  conscious  nature  of  all 
reality  and  all  value,  or,  as  Bosanquet  calls  it  here,  the  logical 
nature  of  reality  and  value,  vln  other  words,  if  Bosanquet  can 
be  said  to  succeed  in  exhibiting  the  logical  nature  of  value  and 
valuing,  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  leaving  value  and  valuing 
undistinguished  from  the  rest  of  real  experience;  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  any  one  seeking  light  as  to  just  what  distin- 
guishes value,  what  sets  off  this  concept  as  unique,  such  a  result 
seems  to  me  of  no  particular  use.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have 
said  several  times  above,  this  theory  of  Bosanquet,  in  insisting 
upon  the  logical  nature  of  value  and  valuing,  is  insisting  upon 
relating  parts  of  experience  to  each  others  And  if  there  is  a 
danger  in  this  mode  of  procedure  of  omitting  the  very  distinc- 
tions we  are  seeking,  still  an  emphasis  on  relations  as  holding 
things  together  is  not  to  be  entirely  neglected  simply  because 
we  are  also  interested  in  distinguishing  related  matters  from 
each  other.  Bosanquet  and  the  idealists  seem  to  me  to  go  much 
too  far,  so  far  as  almost  to  make  their  theories  meaningless ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  a  danger  of  too  completely 
missing  the  fact  that  experiences  are  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  and  that  therefore  the  truth  about  any  situation 
must  include  this  relatedness  as  a  unifying  principle  as  well  as 
exhibit  the  distinctions  which  set  off  one  fact  or  phenomenon  or 
one  set  of  facts  or  phenomena  from  another. 

\  For  Bosanquet,"  then,  the  point  is  to  meet  the  theory  that 
makes  of  value  nothing  but  a  name  for  that  which  is  desired 
or  that  which  is  finitely  purposed  or  that  which  is  the  fulfillment 


62  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  260. 
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of  interest,  by  an  argument  which,  substituting  the  idea  of  per- 
fection or  satisfactoriness  for  that  of  the  end  of  a  conative 
process,  the  satiety  of  a  finite  consciousness,  finds  that  value  is 
to  be  judged  by  a  logical  criterion,  that  value  is  prior  to  desire, 
that  there  is  an  inevitable  logic  of  values.  Values  according 
to  Bosanquet  are  thus  objective  in  the  sense  that  objects  of 
likings  and  dislikings  possess  as  much  of  value  as  of  ' '  trueness, ' ' 
i.e.,  that  values  can  be  logically  criticized,  and  that  they  are 
thus  established  in  a  realm  where  a  definition  in  terms  of  what 
he  calls  a  non-rational  immediacy,  the  bare  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  particular  state  of  a  finite  mind  (i.e.,  a  particular  feeling 
or  desire)  is  irrelevant^ 

Bosanquet 's  formulation  of  the  problem  of  value  takes  the 
form  of  a  question,\  Can  ultimate  values  be  argued  onf  An 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  according  to  him,  puts  values 
into  the  realm  of  reason,  makes  them  absolute  in  whatever  sense 
truth  is  absolute,  and  subjects  judgments  concerning  them  to  a 
logic  just  as  rigorous  as  the  canons  by  which  we  judge  of  the 
truth  of  propositions.  Value,  like  truth,  thus  comes  to  be  a 
matter  of  ' '  implication  in  reality, ' '  and  our  expressions  of  value 
in  the  form  of  judgments  of  value  are  to  be  criticized  on  the 
principle  which  he  calls  that  of  relevance,  of  consistency  with 
the  whole  universe  of  reality  so  far  as  we  know  it,  of  capacity 
to  be  included  in  the  whole,  his  principle  of  positive  non-contra- 
diction: Nor  is  this  equivalent  to  asserting  that  value  is  a  matter 
of  "formal"  logic,  a  matter  of  mere  consistency  with  a  set  of 
premisses,  or  principles,  or  postulates.  It  is  saying  that  value 
is  as  objective  as  truth  itself,  that  it  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  truth ; 
and  truth  is  that  which  can  meet  the  positive  principle  of  non- 
contradiction ;  that  is  true  which  has  the  capacity  to  go  on 
existing  in  the  real  world  not  only  beside  the  rest  of  reality  but 
as  fully  organic  to  the  rest  of  reality  in  such  sense  that  negation 
or  denial  of  it  involves  the  negation  or  denial  of  the  whole  world, 
its  particular  self  included. 
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Unfortunately  Bosanquet's  formulation  includes  the  word 
ultimate;  but  after  all,  his  argument  itself  takes  up  and  meets 
our  definition  of  value  in  terms  of  interest  without  seriously 
modifying  this  definition.  Moreover,  an  examination  of  his 
criticism  of  this  definition  will,  I  think,  not  be  prejudiced  by 
neglecting  his  introduction  of  the  word  ultimate.  He  is  so  sure 
that  any  significant  study  of  the  matter  in  hand  must  turn  on 
the  nature  of  ultimate  value  that  he  will  not  discuss  the  question 
without  introducing  the  word.  If  it  does  not  mean  very  much 
to  a  more  empirically  minded  inquirer,  the  latter  may  still  follow 
the  argument  with  the  one  reservation  that  this  term  is  not  clear, 
and  in  the  end  accept  only  so  much  of  the  criticism  as  really  is 
clear.  In  the  present  case  it  turns  out  that  the  argument  is 
little  modified  so  far  as  it  concerns  us  by  the  introduction  of 
this  word,  although  the  word  is  apt  to  occur  every  now  and 
then  as  if  it  were  an  accepted  modification  of  the  term  value 
whenever  the  term  value  is  significantly  used.  With  this  note 
of  caution  we  may  proceed  to  outline  the  critical  argument,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  destroy  our  definition  in  much  the  sense 
in  which  the  pragmatic  argument  was  to  accomplish  this  same 
task,  namely,  by  showing  how  trivial  and  essentially  insignificant 
the  concept  value  becomes  if  it  be  defined  in  terms  of  interest. 

The  first  point  in  Bosanquet's  attack  does  not  affect  our 
definition  seriously,  for  it  is  directed  against  a  statement  which 
our  definition  does  not  require  us  to  make,  namely,  the  statement 
that  values  can  not  be  argued  on. ;  Bosanquet  has  put  the  ques- 
tion, Can  values  be  argued  on?  And  his  answer  is  to  be,  Yes, 
they  can,  and  they  are  therefore  logical.  Now  our  definition 
denies  only  the  second  part  of  this  assertion.  We  agree  that 
values  can  be  argued  on ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  being  capable 
of  being  argued  on  implies  being  of  a  logical  nature.  It  will, 
however,  be  simpler  to  get  at  our  disagreement  on  this  second 
point,  i.e.,  as  to  whether  or  not  values  are  logical,  by  seeing  first 
in  what  sense  Bosanquet  means  to  assert  that  values  can  be 
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argued  on,  and  then  how  he  concludes  from  this  that  they  are 
logical. 

The  assertion  that  judgments  of  value  are  not  amenable  to 
reason  seems  to  have  various  meanings,  says  Bosanquet,  sug- 
gesting various  partial  truths.  By  judgments  of  value  here 
Bosanquet  means  the  pronouncing  that  something  is  valuable; 
hence  for  him  to  say  that  judgments  of  value  are  not  amenable 
to  reason  is  equivalent  to  answering  his  question,  Can  values  be 
argued  on?  in  the  negative.  His  first  point  is  to  show  that,  if 
this  negative  answer  means  that  a  judgment  is  self-identical, 
i.e.,  that  no  reasoning  will  make  a  particular  judgment  A  into 
anything  but  itself,  it  is  a  valid  statement.  But  he  wishes  also 
to  show  that  in  this  case  it  is  not  a  significant  answer  to  the 
question,  Can  judgments  of  value  be  argued  on?  or  Are  judg- 
ments of  value  amenable  to  reason?  He  is  not  trying  to  show 
that  the  judgment  A  is  something  other  than  A.  'When  we 
assert  that  a  judgment  can  be  modified  by  argument  we  do  not 
mean,  for  instance,  that  the  judgment  of  a  child  that  7  X  6  —  43 
is  anything  but  just  this  erroneous  judgment.  We  do  mean, 
however,  that  the  child,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  rational  being,  can 
be  shown  that  its  judgment  7X6  =  43  is  false,  and  that 
7  X  6  =  42,  not  contingently  but  necessarily.  In  other  words, 
7  X  6  =  42  is  a  statement  about  the  real  nature  of  the  universe 
we  live  in,  and  to  deny  that  7  X  6  =  42  is  not  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  reasoning  or  opinion  of  a  teacher,  but  to  deny  the 
whole  world.  The  truth  in  this  interpretation  of  the  assertion 
that  judgment  can  not  be  logically  supported  because  it  simply 
is  what  it  is,  by  virtue  of  being  immediately  itself  and  nothing 
else,  would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  hard  to  change  people's  minds, 
a  pretty  well  known  fact,  but  one  which  suggests,  after  all,  that 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  people's  minds  to  get  changed  when  the 
right  attack  is  made  upon  false  notions. 

So  much  for  the  first  interpretation  of  the  negative  answer 
to  the  question,  Can  values  be  argued  on?  If  this  negative 
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answer  simply  means  that  a  judgment  is  self-identical;  if,  for 
example,  our  saying  that  we  can  not  argue  about  the  goodness 
of  a  deed  means  simply  that  we  can  not  at  the  same  time  both 
deny  and  assert  that  some  one  has  judged  the  deed  good,  then 
Bosanquet  agrees  with  us;  a  judgment  once  made  is  just  itself. 
The  significant  point  is  that  when  we  argue  about  its  correctness, 
we  are  not  denying  that  the  judgment  was  just  what  it  was, 
correct  or  incorrect  as  it  may  have  been.  We  are  arguing  simply 
to  show  that  the  judgment  was  either  false  or  true,  and  to  induce 
some  one  to  make  any  further  judgments  on  the  same  matter  in 
the  light  of  this  exhibition  of  the  truth  or  falsity  in  question. 

What  Bosanquet  says  here  seems  to  me  fairly  unexception- 
able. If  saying  that  values  can  not  be  argued  on  means  that 
any  particular  judgment  is  identical  with  itself,  then  there  is 
no  use  in  denying  the  assertion.  Moreover,  saying  that  values 
can  not  be  argued  on,  when  you  mean  that  any  judgment  is 
identical  with  itself,  is  certainly  not  much  to  the  point  in  any 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  value.  The  answer  is  simply  irrel- 
evant, as  Bosanquet  shows. 

x  But  this  negative  answer,  i.e.,  that  values  can  not  be  argued 
on,  may  mean,  secondly,  according  to  Bosanquet,  that  value- 
judgments  are  simply  the  registering  of  facts;  that,  therefore, 
my  liking  this  or  that  simply  precedes  any  judgment  that  I  like 
this  or  that.  In  other  words,  the  valuable  is  that  which  is  already 
liked  or  disliked.  To  argue  upon  the  question  is  thus  altogether 
gratuitous.  The  liking  or  disliking  simply  has  existed ;  the  judg- 
ment is  limited  to  being  an  assertion  about  this  existence.  The 
judgment  may  be  either  true  or  false,  but  argument  can  only 
call  attention  to  the  occurrence  judged  about ;  it  can  not  alter 
what  happened. 

Now  although  this  is  not  what  I  should  mean  by  saying  that 
judgments  could  not  be  argued  on,  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  saying  something  very  sensible.  Bosanquet  is  in  fact 
considering  here  exactly  the  sort  of  definition  of  value  that  has 
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been  maintained  so  far  in  this  essay.  .The  definition  of  value 
in  terms  of  interest  makes  value  out  to  be  just  this  fact  of  motor- 
affective  life.  What  is  liked  or  disliked  has  value.  A  judgment 
of  value  would  accordingly  be  an  assertion  about  a  liking  or  a 
disliking.  Any  object  would  be  pronounced  valuable  in  so  far 
as  there  were  directed  towards  it  attitudes  of  liking  or  disliking.X 
And  Bosanquet  appears  at  times  to  agree  to  this.  He  admits, 
at  least,  that  before  you  can  argue  on  value  you  must  "have 
experience  of  what  it  is  ...  to  care  for  something  as  having 
worth."63  But  as  discrediting  this  point  of  view  he  asserts  on 
the  one  hand  that  ' '  the  distinction  between  cognition  and  feeling 
or  desire"  is  irrelevant,64  and  on  the  other  "that  positive  pleas- 
ure and  all  satisfaction"  (which  he  identifies  with  value)  .  .  . 
"depends  on  the  character  of  logical  stability  of  the  whole  in- 
herent in  objects  of  desire,"65  i.e.,  not  on  motor-affective  atti- 
tudes. This  latter  consideration,  he  says,  ' '  prescribes  the  nature 
of  the  ultimate  good  or  end,  which  is  the  supreme  standard  of 
value."66  We  have  thus,  omitting  what  in  these  two  assertions 
does  not  directly  bear  on  our  definition,  two  points  to  consider. 
The  first  is  the  suggested  irrelevance  of  the  distinction  between 
cognition  and  affective  motor  attitude,  a  point  which  we  disposed 
of  in  Chapter  IV,  where  this  distinction  was,  I  think,  made  out 
perfectly  clearly.  To  me  this  distinction  seems  most  relevant; 
and  with  this  relevance  so  well  made  out,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  consider  the  objection  of  irrelevance.  In  fact  what  seems  to 
me  Bosanquet 's  own  confusion  as  to  the  nature  of  value  is  the 
result  of  a  neglect  of  precisely  this  distinction.  At  any  rate  a 
charge  of  irrelevance  must  be  made  out  in  detail.  There  is  no 
obligation  on  us  to  meet  the  mere  charge  as  such,  if  we  can 
reach  by  means  of  the  distinction  in  question  any  clearer  view 
of  the  nature  of  value. 


63  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  pp.  297-298. 

64  Op.  cit.,  p.  294. 

65  Op.  cit.,  p.  298. 
60  Op.  cit.,  p.  299. 
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\  The  second  point  is  more  important.  It  amounts  to  saying 
not  only  that  value  resides  in  the  object,  but  that  it  depends 
upon  the  inherence  in  the  object  of  the  character  of  logical 
stability  of  the  whole.  This  certainly  would  impugn  our  defi- 
nition. For  it  views  value  as  residing  in  the  logical  nature  of 
the  object,  and  certainly  at  first  glance  this  is  in  utter  disagree- 
ment with  the  idea  that  value  is  relational,  subjective,  the  object 
being  valuable  just  in  so  far  as,  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that, 
it  enters  into  the  relation  to  a  subject,  of  being  liked  or  disliked. 
As  Bosanquet  says,  "the  immediate  fact  of  interest  ...  is  at 
the  opposite  pole  of  experience  from  the  ultimate  or  fundamental 
interest  in  which  we  find  by  consideration  that  all  our  power  of 
caring  would  be  adequately  occupied."67 

But  before  we  consider  this  criticism  let  me  resume  the 
argument  up  to  this  point.  \"We  have  seen  that  Bosanquet  puts 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  logical  nature  of  value  into  the  form, 
Can  ultimate  values  be  argued  &nf  His  own  answer  to  the 
question  is :  Yes,  values  can  be  argued  upon ;  value  judgments 
are  amenable  to  logic ;  values  are  themselves  logical.  It  is  only 
in  the  last  statement  that  we  can  not,  on  the  basis  of  our  defi- 
nition in  terms  of  interest,  concur.  Bosanquet 's  argument  con- 
siders two  meanings  of  the  directly  negative  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, i.e.,  No,  values  can  not  be  argued  on.i  He  shows  the  irrele- 
vance of  this  negative  answer  in  case  it  merely  means  that  judg- 
ments are  self-identical.  He  then  takes  up  what  he  considers 
a  second  meaning  of  this  negative  answer;  and  the  statement 
of  this  second  meaning  is,  as  he  gives  it,  an  acceptable  account 
of  our  definition  of  value  in  terms  of  interest,  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  our  definition  is  not  meant  to  say  that  values  can 
not  be  argued  on.  He  makes  two  points  here  that  concern  our 
definition.  First,  he  denies  the  relevance  of  our  clear  distinction 
between  cognition  and  affective-motor  experience,  but  without 
supporting  this  charge  of  irrelevance  and  without  any  invali- 
dating of  the  distinction  which  we  have  made.  Secondly,  he 


67  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  pp.  296-297. 
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finds  that  value  resides  in  the  logical  nature  of  the  object,  quite 
independently  of  the  particular  subject,  and  he  finds,  moreover, 
that  the  immediate  fact  of  interest  is  at  the  opposite  pole  of 
experience  from  what  he  is  considering,  namely,  this  logical 
nature  of  the  object  which  constitutes  its  value. 

\  His  argument  thus  disposes  of  our  definition  much  as  Dewey  's 
did.  The  "fact  of  interest"  apparently  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  value.  1  But  this  position  is  not  very  difficult  to 
meet.  If  the  fact  of  interest  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  of 
value,  then  it  at  once  appears  that  in  considering  those  motor- 
affective  attitudes  in  terms  of  which  we  defined  value,  we  have  not 
been  talking  about  value  at  all.  \  But  this  is  scarcely  in  accord 
with  Bosanquet's  own  statement  that  "before  arguing  upon 
questions  of  value,  we  must  have  immediate  experience  of  what 
is  meant  by  caring  for  something. '  '68  Why,  one  naturally  asks, 
should  one  need  this  experience  of  caring  for  things,  if  this 
caring  for  things,  this  fact  of  interest,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  in  hand?  But  furthermore,  I  think  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  logical  character  of  the  whole  which  is  inherent  in 
the  object  itself  and  which  constitutes  its  value  turns  out  to  be, 
on  investigation,  a  confusing  name  for  the  relation  of  an  object 
to  a  subject,  a  relation  constituted  by  being  liked  or  disliked. 
Bosanquet  himself  speaks  of  value  as  "felt  perfection,"09  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  felt  logical  perfection  is  much  more 
than  a  name  giving  a  specious  objectivity  and  independence  to 
what  is  really  the  relation  of  an  object  to  an  interested  subject. 
No  doubt  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
are  requisite  to  the  particular  relations  that  arise  between  the 
two;  but  it  might  very  well  remain  clearly  the  case  that  the 
object  does  not  have  value  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  comes  into 
relation  with  the  subject  which  is  capable  of  liking  it.1  Actual 
value  then  would  imply  the  relation;  potential  value  would 
simply  be  the  possibility  of  the  relation. (  And  when  we  come 


«s  Op.  cit.,  p.  296. 
69  Op.  cit.,  p.  313. 
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to  take  full  account  of  Bosanquet's  assertions  as  to  the  inherent 
logical  stability  of  objects  being  their  value,  we  find  that  this 
assertion,  far  from  denying  our  definition  of  value  in  terms  of 
interest,  is  simply  a  confusing  or  a  particularly  sophisticated 
statement  of  it. 

For  let  us  see  what  Bosanquet  means  by  this  inherent  logical 
stability,  and  where  in  experience  we  are  to  find  it.  It  is  best 
exemplified,  as  we  saw  in  quotations  from  Bosanquet  himself, 
in  works  of  art.  -\  Esthetic  appreciation  and  the  objects  of  esthetic 
appreciation  are,  according  to  him,  the  best  data  for  our  study 
of  the  character  of  the  whole,  the  logical  stability  or  trueness 
of  objects.  \  It  is  when  we  listen  to  Beethoven  that  we  experience 
the  self-transcendence  which  is  the  ' '  nisus  to  reality, ' '  the  ' '  spirit 
of  logic."  But  when  we  appreciate  a  work  of  art  fully,  what 
happens  is,  according  to  our  author,  that  the  logic  of  the  Abso- 
lute working  in  us  finds  itself  in  the  work  of  art.  We  experience 
self-transcendence;  the  Absolute,  which  is  coming  to  expression 
in  us,  finds  more  of  itself  in  the  work  of  art.  In  Fichtean  terms, 
the  Ego  appropriates  more  of  the  Non  Ego  and  in  so  doing 
becomes  more  fully  itself.  But  these  are  dark  sayings,  and 
valuing,  as  we  are  familiar  with  it,  is  not  an  ineffable  trance 
but  a  describable  finite  experience.  We  do  actually  value  objects 
that  are  empirically  present  to  us  and  we  have  even  been  able 
to  say  this  in  other  words,  to  say  in  a  more  or  less  comprehensible 
and  in  an  apparently  simple  sentence  just  what  value  is.  Be- 
sides, Bosanquet  himself  admits  that  we  never  "come  into  pos- 
session of  the  perfect  experience,"70  that  "the  whole  .  .  .  can 
not  be  experienced  as  a  whole  by  us."71  What,  then,  is  this 
experiencing  of  the  character  of  the  whole  inherent  in  objects? 
Obviously,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  experience  of  the  whole  as  such 
it  is  not  in  finite  consciousness.  But  it  is  in  just  this  particular, 
namely,  in  having  the  character  of  the  inexperienceable  whole, 
that  the  object  is  intrinsically  and  objectively  valuable.  Such 
value  as  this  then  that  Bosanquet  finds  in  the  object  itself  we 
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evidently  do  not  experience.  What  we  are  left  with  as  data, 
as  the  actual  finite  experience  of  valuing,  is  precisely  not  any 
experience  of  the  logical  nature  of  the  whole  inherent  in  the 
object.  In  fact,  so  far  as  our  experience  is  experience  at  all, 
so  far  as  it  is  our  experience  of  valuing,  it  does  not  consist  in 
our  grasping  this  logic  inherent  in  the  object.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  about  our  actual  finite  experience  is  that  we  feel 
the  perfection  of  the  object.  But  surely  this  is  simply  saying 
that  even  in  the  most  adequate  experience — in  the  sort  of  ex- 
perience that  Bosanquet  himself  chooses  for  illustration,  in  ap- 
preciating a  work  of  art — \what  we  do  in  the  case  of  appreciating 
esthetically  is  to  assume  one  sort  of  motor-affective  attitude.  We 
feel  the  perfection  of  the  object;  we  like  it  in  just  this  sense. 
This  liking  depends  on  the  character  of  the  object  no  doubt ; 
but  it  also  depends  upon  us;  and  until  we  like  the  object  there 
is  no  actual  value  for  us.  V  Until  some  subject  likes  the  object, 
the  object  has  only  potential  value,  and  it  has  potential  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  liked.  Bosanquet 's  ob- 
jective, inherent,  logical  character  seems  to  be  either  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  experienced  at  all,  or  else  to  be  simply  one 
aspect  of  the  relation  between  a  subject  and  an  object,  the  ob- 
ject's side  of  the  relation,  its  being  liked,  or  the  characteristic 
by  virtue  of  which  it  could  be  liked,  should  a  subject  come  along 
and  assume  a  motor-affective  attitude  towards  it.v  The  subject 
would  not  assume  this  attitude,  of  course,  unless  it  were  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  subject,  unless  it  had,  in  Bosanquet 's  terms,  a  logical 
nature ;  in  our  own  terms,  unless  it  possessed  a  particular  sort 
of  responsive  mechanism.  But  the  attitude  remains  motor- 
affective,  and  there  is  value  present  in  the  situation  only  so  far 
as  there  is  present  the  particular  relation  called  interest. 

Bosanquet 's  conclusion  in  his  own  words  is  as  follows  \  "The 
question  has  been  whether  the  judgment  of  value  can  be  logically 
supported,  and  whether  the  whole  which  has  value  lies  in  the 
sum  of  the  values  of  conscious  states ;  ...  we  adhere  to  Plato 's 
conclusion  that  objects  of  our  likings  possess  as  much  of  satisfac- 
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toriness — which  we  identify  with  value — as  they  possess  of  reality 
or  trueness.  And  this  is  a  logical  standard,  and  a  standard  in- 
volving the  whole. '  '72  \ 

We  have  seen  that  an  agreement  with  Bosanquet  on  the  point 
that  values  can  be  argued  upon  does  not  necessitate  the  giving 
up  of  our  definition  in  terms  of  interest.  We  have  further  seen 
that,  if  objects  may  be  said  to  possess  as  much  of  value  as  they  do 
of  trueness,  then  either  this  trueness  is  beyond  our  experiencing, 
or  else  it  is  another  name  for  that  aspect  of  the  object  which  is 
its  being  liked  by  us.  We  like  differently  according  as  we  are 
more  or  less  complex  and  more  or  less  normal  responsive  or- 
ganisms, and  "trueness"  in  Bosanquet 's  use  of  the  word  would 
only  mean,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  feeling  it,  conformity  of 
the  object  to  our  capabilities  in  the  way  of  liking,  the  entering 
into  the  interest  relation  of  the  object  in  question,  by  our  as- 
suming this  attitude  of  response  towards  it. 

This  seems  to  me  to  leave  our  definition  intact  and  to  answer 
the  idealistic  criticism  of  it.  In  so  far  as  this  criticism  makes 
all  experience  alike  in  being  of  the  nature  of  consciousness,  it 
says  nothing  to  distingush  value  phenomena  from  anything  else. 
The  objectivity  it  claims  for  value  turns  out  to  be  a  very  special 
kind  of  objectivity,  and,  at  least  in  Bosanquet 's  argument,  this 
inherent  logical  nature  of  the  object,  so  far  as  it  comes  into 
experience  at  all,  is  simply  one  aspect  of  a  relation  which  seems 
to  be  characterized  much  better  by  the  terms  liking  and  disliking 
or  the  term  interest  than  by  any  terms  suggesting  cognitive  or 
logical  or  specifically  judgmental  activity.  The  value,  even  for 
Bosanquet,  is  a  satisfactoriness  which  is  somehow  felt,73  and 
both  our  own  disagreement  with  him  and  our  criticism  of  the 
pragmatic  theory  of  valuation  have  been  seriously  lacking  if 
they  have  not  shown  that  the  failure  to  maintain  the  clear  dis- 
tinction between  cognitive  activity  and  motor-affective  attitude 
introduces  disastrous  confusion. 


72  Op.  cit.,  p.  317. 

73  Op.  cit.,  p.  313.     .  .  .  "value,  i.e.,  felt  perfection." 
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But  to  show  that  Bosanquet 's  criticism  fails  to  discredit  our 
definition  of  value  and  that  his  own  description  of  value  as 
inherent  in  the  logic  of  the  object,  so  far  as  it  describes  the 
finite  experience  of  valuing,  merely  gives  a  misleading  and 
specious  objectivity  to  value,  is  not  to  deny  that  Bosanquet  is 
right  in  holding  that  values  can  be  argued  on.  In  fact,  it  is 
my  contention  that  values  can  be  argued  on,  and  that  such 
argument  is  very  important.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  try 
to  follow  up  the  question  of  judgments  of  value  in  just  that 
sense  in  which  Bosanquet  uses  the  phrase,  and  in  so  doing  I 
hope  to  throw  some  light  on  the  status  of  value  itself  and  upon 
the  relations  of  kinds  of  value  to  each  other.  In  other  words, 
I  wish  (1)  to  make  clear  the  status  of  value  itself  in  reality, 
showing  how  all  values  are  alike,  and  (2)  to  show  that  there  are 
different  sorts  of  value,  related  to  each  other  and  dependent  upon 
each  other  for  their  value-status. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  present  chapter  of  this  essay  is  to  offer  a  brief  account 
of  two  aspects  of  value  which  seem  to 'me  most  important  and 
most  interesting,  vlt  is  to  show  (1)  that  judgments  concerning 
values  of  the  most  ordinarily  acknowledged  sorts  imply  the  ex- 
istence or  the  reality  of  ethical  and  esthetic  values,  and  (2) 
that  these  latter  values  have  a  status  no  less  clearly  definable 
nor  less  real  than  that  of  the  former.  '  Our  definition  has  already 
more  or  less  clearly  exhibited  the  nature  and  status  of  value, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  this  status  of  value  much  clearer, 
to  put  it  into  a  fuller  context,  to  exhibit  its  application  in  the 
case  of  all  values,  in  short  to  make  out  the  second  point  indicated 
above,  before  we  can  make  out  the  first,  namely,  the  implication 
of  "higher"  values  in  judgments  concerning  "lower"  ones. 

So  far  in  this  essay  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  the  intelli- 
gibility and  adequacy  of  a  definition  of  value  in  terms  of  interest. 
I  have  also  proved,  I  think,  that  accepting  this  definition  does 
not  indicate  any  neglect  of  the  work  of  the  pragmatists,  which 
is  a  theory  of  what  they  call  valuation,  and  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  accepting  this  definition  does  not  indicate  that  one 
has  not  grasped  the  idealistic  criticism  of  empirical  or  psycholog- 
ical notions  of  value.  To  hold  such  a  definition  is  to  recognize 
that  the  finite  experience  of  valuing  is  an  experience  which  neces- 
sarily calls  into  play  motor-affective  attitudes  and  not  the  cog- 
nitive activity  of  judgment.  To  hold  such  a  definition  is  also 
to  recognize  that  the  presence  of  value  always  means  the  pres- 
ence of  a  relation  of  interest,  and  that  what  is  often  insisted 
upon  as  objective  value  is  merely  a  name  either  for  what  is  not 
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in  any  very  clear  sense  objective,  or  for  what  simply  is  not  in 
experience  at  all.  This  insistence  upon  objectivity  may  be  an 
emphasis  upon  the  object  side  of  the  relation  between  a  valuing 
subject  and  that  towards  which  its  motor-affective  attitude  is 
directed,  or  it  may  be  an  emphasis  upon  those  characteristics 
of  the  object  by  virtue  of  which  in  any  particular  case  it  would 
come  into  the  interest  relation,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  be 
the  object  of  such  an  attitude;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  this  in- 
sistence upon  the  objectivity  of  value  may  refer  to  some  sup- 
posed aspect  of  the  object  which  is  beyond  experience  and  which 
thus  does  not  constitute  value  in  any  ordinary  or  even  easily 
intelligible  sense  of  the  word. 

But  such  a  definition  as  I  have  defended  does  not  without 
further  application  and  discussion  offer  any  full  answer  to  the 
questions  which  to  my  mind  express  the  chief  motives  for  in- 
quiring into  the  subject  of  value  theory.  It  does  not  say  why 
some  objects  are  more  valuable  than  others,  nor  whether  there 
are  essentially  different  sorts  of  value.  It  does  not  answer  the 
question  as  to  how  values  are  related  to  judgment  and  to  each 
other.  To  answer  such  questions  or  give  any  information  on 
these  matters,  our  definition  must  be  applied  to  concrete  cases 
of  valuing ;  an  application  which  in  view  of  the  ubiquity  of  the 
value  situation  is  not  far  to  seek.  V 

\  A  book,  for  example,  has  value  in  so  far  and  only  in  so  far 
as  it  enters  into  the  interest  relation.  If  a  school  boy  dislikes 
his  Elementary  Plane  Geometry,  the  book  has  for  him  a  negative 
value.  To  object  that  the  book  really  has  positive  value,  that 
it  is  objectively  valuable,  even  though  the  school  boy  should 
hate  it,  is  merely  to  say  that  the  book  is  capable  of  being  the 
object  of  some  other  interest  than  the  boy's. 

This  objection  in  most  cases  would  probably  mean  that, 
regardless  of  the  boy's  attitude,  the  book  ought  to  be  liked  by 
him.  But  if  there  is  any  obligation  on  the  boy  to  like  the  book, 
it  must  be  because  the  book  in  some  way  is  good  for  him,  because 
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it  really  fulfills  an  interest  which  the  boy  now  has  or  will  some 
day  have.  This  interest  may  not  come  to  the  boy's  own  knowl- 
edge until  much  time  has  passed,  until  he  has  had  more  ex- 
perience, until  he  is  capable,  as  we  say,  of  exercising  better  judg- 
ment. But  if  the  book  is  to  have  value  for  him  at  all,  then  it 
must  be  the  case  that  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  his  develop- 
ment he  will  need  the  book,  will  have  an  interest  in  it. 

Again,  this  objection  might  mean  that,  although  the  book 
never  should  come  to  be  in  any  sense  liked  or  desired  by  the 
boy,  it  would  still,  as  an  object  in  itself,  have  value,  that  it  is 
in  fact  in  itself  objectively  valuable.  (But  in  this  case  the  ob- 
jector must  mean  to  say  that  the  book  is  somehow  acceptable 
to  a  rational  subject;  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  or  has  such  a 
content  that  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling  the  interest  of  a  rational 
subject,  contains  information  that  is  needed,  is  capable  in  this 
sense  of  being  liked.  V 

Finally  the  objection  might  mean  that  the  book  is  inherently 
of  the  nature  of  the  whole,  that  it  is  part  of  reality  and  is  there- 
fore independently  valuable,  has  no  need  of  an  interested  subject 
to  give  it  its  value-status.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  so  far  as 
the  book  is  "of  the  nature  of  the  whole,"  it  is  simply  not 
humanly  or  finitely  accessible.  \  If,  however,  the  independent 
inherent  value  of  the  book  means  simply  its  felt  perfection  or 
satisfaction,  then  we  must  admit  that  just  so  far  as  this  per- 
fection is  felt,  just  so  far  is  the  book  the  object  of  a  motor- 
affective  attitude.  \  Altogether  it  seems  fairly  adequate  to  define 
value  as  constituted  in  a  relation  which  occurs  only  where  there 
is  a  motor-affective  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  subject. 

But  to  make  value  thus  a  matter  of  motor-affective  response 
does  not  deny  that  there  are  judgments  of  value,  nor  that  these 
judgments  have  logical  implications.  \  To  say  that  value  is  itself 
constituted  in  a  relation  that  is  not  logical  does  not  deny  that 
we  make  judgments  as  to  the  value  of  things  nor  that  these 
judgments  commit  us  logically  to  other  judgments.  If  I  value 
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the  pencil  I  write  with,  and  if  I  am  conscious  of  this  valuing 
and  express  it  verbally  in  the  judgment  that  this  pencil  is 
valuable,  i.e.,  is  good  for  something,  I  am  committed  to  judging 
that  the  various  materials  and  processes  and  efforts  that  went 
to  make  the  pencil  were  good  for  something.  xln  as  far  as  a 
machine  pressed  this  graphite  into  a  useful  form,  the  machine 
was  good  for  something,  that  is,  for  just  this  putting  of  the 
graphite  into  the  right  shape ;  it  was  so  far  valuable.  But,  as 
we  can  make  logical  statements  about  the  greenness  of  the  pencil, 
without  calling  greenness  logical,  so  our  logical  conclusions  about 
the  value  of  the  pencil  do  not  say  anything  as  to  the  logical 
nature  of  the  value  of  the  pencil.  There  is  no  reason  apparently 
why  we  should  not  make  judgments  about  the  most  illogical  or 
non-logical  things  and  still  be  logically  involved  in  the  impli- 
cations of  our  judgments.  Of  course, I  if  it  were  true  that  every- 
thing about  which  we  can  judge  is  logical,  then  value  would  be 
logical;  but  in  that  case,  to  say  that  value  is  logical  is  to  say 
only  that  in  some  sense  or  other  it  is;  it  is  not  saying  anything 
distinctive  as  to  its  nature  or  its  status.  /  Thus  while  our  defi- 
nition denies  the  logical  nature  of  value  or  valuing,  it  leaves 
much  to  be  said  about  value  judgments  and  their  logical  impli- 
cations ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  service,  it  should  help  us  to  say 
these  things  clearly. 

How  much  it  allows  us  to  say  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  least 
two  things  I  think  we  are  prepared  to  make  clear  on  the  basis 
of  the  previous  discussion.  .The  first  of  these  is  that,  in  the 
light  of  our  definition  of  value,  we  can  see  what  there  is  in 
common  among  all  the  kinds  of  value  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  distinguish  from  each  other.  We  can  see  that  the  value  of 
a  silver  spoon  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  value  of  a  baby, 
that  the  value  of  a  sheet  of  music-paper  is  the  same  sort  of 
thing  as  the  value  of  a  symphony,  that  the  value  of  gold  is  the 
same  sort  of  thing  as  the  value  of  a  crucifix.'  And  this  is  not 
saying  that  spoons  and  babies,  and  paper  and  symphonies,  and 
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gold  and  crucifixes  are  all  equally  valuable.  !  It  is  saying  that 
they  are,  in  respect  of  value,  comparable^  a  fact  which  would 
seem  to  be  fairly  manifest  in  our  modern  habit  of  insuring  both 
the  baby  and  the  spoon,  of  paying  for  the  paper  or  for  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  the  symphony,  of  pricing  the  crucifix 
according  to  the  amount  of  gold  there  is  in  it.  Of  course  it  will 
be  immediately  objected  that  insurance  benefit  is  not  an  adequate 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  the  baby,  or  that  the  religious  value 
of  the  crucifix  is  not  measured  by  what  we  pay  for  the  precious 
metal  in  it;  but  if  our  definition  of  value  is  of  any  real  service, 
it  is  just  here  that  it  should  offer  assistance. 

Is  it  true  that  the  baby  is  simply  worth  more  than  the  silver  ? 
Or  is  it  the  ease  that  the  respective  values  of  baby  and  silver 
are  different  matters  altogether,  to  be  measured  in  different 
ways?  If  we  must  accept  the  latter  alternative,  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  definition  of  value  just  so  far  fails  as  a  definition.  If 
we  can  accept  the  former,  however,  if  baby  and  silver  are  valu- 
able in  the  same  sense,  then  we  shall  have  to  make  it  clear  that 
in  saying  this  we  are  not  really  insulting  the  baby  or  unduly 
treating  persons  as  mere  means.  We  shall  have  to  accept  in 
full  what  seems  to  me  a  more  consistent  account  of  the  whole 
matter.  A  step  towards  such  consistency  is  exemplified  in  the 
removal  of  our  prejudices  against  insuring  churches  against 
fire.  We  have  come  to  admit  that  God's  own  house  in  its  earthly 
aspect  of  a  building  of  stone  or  brick  or  wood  is  subject  to 
earthly  contingencies ;  God 's  house  takes  on  as  distinct  from  its 
holiness,  its  religious  value,  another  value  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  actual  money  cost  of  replacing  it.  But  perhaps  we 
are  not  quite  willing  to  admit  that  its  very  sanctity,  if  the 
sanctity  constitutes  its  religious  value — that  this  sanctity,  if  it 
is  worth  anything,  is  valuable  in  just  the  sense  that  the  wood 
and  the  stones  are  valuable  of  which  the  church  is  made,  and 
in  just  the  sense  that  the  labor  is  valuable  that  went  to  build 
the  church  or  that  would  go  to  tear  it  down  after  it  had  been 
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struck  by  lightning  or  to  remodel  it  into  a  wholesale  fruit  house. 
What  we  must  do,  if  our  definition  really  holds,  is  to  admit 
that  as  valuable  all  things  that  have  value  are  on  the  same  plane. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  distinguishing 
religious  or  esthetic  or  ethical  values  from  each  other  or  from 
economic  ones,  but  it  is  to  insist  that  the  concept  of  value  is 
available  to  describe  all  value  situations,  and  that,  since  this  is 
the  case,  the  religious  value  of  a  mass,  for  example,  is  not  alto- 
gether unappropriately  secured  for  a  soul  by  the  payment  of  a 
certain  amount  of  money.  Perhaps  it  is  not  always  the  most 
worthy  souls  that  have  most  masses  said  for  them ;  but  this  may 
be  the  fault  of  practical  arrangements,  and  it  should  not  inter- 
fere with  an  acknowledging  of  the  self-identity  of  value  when- 
ever or  wherever  value  occurs. 

Secondly,  I  think  that,  on  the  basis  of  our  definition  of  value, 
we  are  prepared  to  give  an  acceptable  account  of  the  implication 
of  values  in  each  other,  or  rather  of  the  implications  as  to  the 
existence  of  so-called  higher  values  which  judgments  of  value 
in  the  most  everyday  matters  contain.  This  amounts,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  illustrating  one  phase  of  Bosanquet's  statement  that 
"  there  is  a  road  from  every  natural  group  of  facts  to  every 
spiritual  reality  in  the  universe;  and  the  essential  nature  of 
mind  forces  it  always  in  some  degree  to  traverse  this  road,  and 
that  in  the  direction  from  less  to  more."74  Or,  it  amounts  to 
giving  one  particular  illustrative  content  to  Aristotle's  concep- 
tion of  human  nature  which  Santayana  approves  and  summarizes 
in  a  sentence  in  The  Life  of  Reason:  ".  .  .  everything  ideal  has 
a  natural  basis  and  everything  natural  an  ideal  development."74" 
,  On  the  one  hand  our  definition  of  value  makes  it  possible 
to  render  some  account  of  the  identical  nature  of  value  present 
in  all  genuine  cases  of  value,  from  the  love  of  money  to  the  love 
of  man  or  the  love  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  it  gives  a  basis 
upon  which  to  exhibit  the  implication  of  the  existence  of 


*  The  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  p.  111. 
4»  Op.  tit.,  vol.  1,  p.  21. 
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"higher"  values  in  judgments  upon  "lower"  ones,  and  justifies 
and  makes  intelligent  our  speaking  of  values  of  different  sortsA 
Our  first  point,  then,  is  some  account  of  the  identical  nature 
of  value  as  it  appears  in  all  cases  of  valuing.  What  I  am  inter- 
ested in  showing  here  is  nothing  original.  It  is  more  or  less 
tacitly  admitted,  for  example,  in  our  accepting  remuneration 
for  services.  But  it  is  not  explicitly  admitted  even  in  such 
matters.  An  artist  is  apt  to  feel  that  he  has  somehow  demeaned 
himself  when  he  has  sold  his  productions  for  money.  Again, 
we  emphasize  the  importance  of  industrial  insurance  measures, 
but  we  should  certainly  find  it  tactless  to  comfort  a  recently 
bereaved  widow  by  a  reference  to  insurance  benefit.  In  other 
words,  our  more  and  more  extensive  development  of  the  ex- 
change value  system  of  modern  capitalism  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  we  are  prepared  to  apply  the  value  concept  more  and  more 
completely  to  all  aspects  of  life;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  feel 
some  hesitation  in  asserting  boldly  that  everything  that  there 
is  can  in  principle  be  valued  in  the  same  sense ;  and,  if  valuing 
implies  a  measure  of  value,  then  also  we  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  value  of  everything  can  on  principle  be  measured  in  the 
same  units.  I  say  on  principle,  because  of  course  it  would  not 
follow  that  there  is  a  practical  machinery  by  which  values  can 
always  be  assessed,  even  if  value  be  in  some  instances  measur- 
able or  in  all  cases  essentially  comparable.  But  if  our  definition 
of  value  is  really  applicable  in  all  those  situations  to  which  the 
term  value  is  applied,  then  value  is  always  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  And  by  the  same  sort  of  thing  I  do  not  mean  the  same 
sort  of  physical  entity ;  just  what  value  is,  in  fact,  our  definition 
has  said:  it  is  the  existence  of  an  interest  relation  between  a 
subject  and  its  object. 

\  One  of  the  reasons,  I  suppose,  for  the  very  common  feeling 
that  different  sorts  of  value  are  of  entirely  different  natures 
from  each  other,  that  the  "higher"  values  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  "lower,"  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  so-called 
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' '  higher ' '  value,  the  object  valued  is  apt  to  be  less  tangible  than 
in  the  case  of  a  "lower"  one.  It  may  therefore  help  to  put  all 
values  on  the  same  plane,  if  we  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  values  and  objects  of  value.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  what  we  value  may  have  various  sorts  of  existence  or 
reality;  but  the  judgment  that  A  is  valuable  means  just  as 
much,  makes  in  fact  the  same  predication  concerning  A,  whether 
A  be  a  deed  of  charity,  or  the  writing  of  a  novel,  or  a  gold 
watch.  That  is  to  say,  that  which  is  valued  need  not  be  a  physical 
object;  it  may  be  an  ethical  act  or  an  act  of  esthetic  creation. 
In  fact  A  may  be  itself  a  valuing  or  a  judgment  of  value.\  The 
condition  that  anything  of  any  sort  whatever  be  valued  is  not 
that  the  object  exist  in  any  particular  sense  of  the  word  exist- 
ence rather  than  another,  but  that  however  the  object  exist, 
whether  as  an  external  physical  thing,  or  as  what  we  call  a 
tendency  toward  moral  activity,  a  good  disposition  or  a  good 
will,  or  as  an  ability  to  make  objects  beautiful,  or  as  a  motor- 
affective  attitude  of  liking,  or  as  a  judgment  of  value — that, 
however  the  object  exist,  it  be  a  term  in  an  interest  relation, 
that  towards  which  the  interest  is  directed.  \  If  one  enjoys  a 
poem  or  approves  another  man's  act  or  wants  a  watch,  then  the 
poem,  the  act,  and  the  watch  are  in  so  far  valuable.  And  so 
of  another's  or  one's  own  valuings  or  judgments  of  value. v 

Realizing  this,  it  seems  to  me,  helps  to  clear  up  some  of  our 
difficulty.  \  The  intangibleness  of  the  object  of  the  liking  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  existence  of  the  liking  itself;  and  the 
value  depends,  as  we  have  just  shown,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  interest  relation,  that  is,  of  the  liking.  A  feeling  or  belief 
that  value  exists  independently  of  a  subject,  that  it  is  inherent 
in  the  object  itself,  is  likely  to  lead  us  to  seek  a  tangible  object 
as  the  necessary  seat  of  any  tangible  value.  \  But  once  we  acknowl- 
edge that  value  of  any  sort  whatever  lies  in  the  interest  relation 
which  a  subject  may  assume,  whether  towards  five-dollar  gold 
pieces  or  towards  the  most  intangible  and  difficultly  definable 
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object — once  we  acknowledge  this,  we  no  longer  look  for  a  solid 
base  upon  which  to  rest  the  value  in  question,  a  reality  or  sub- 
stance in  which  the  value  is  to  inhere.  We  do  not  need  to  be 
able  to  locate  and  define  the  status  of  the  object  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  its  value  or  to  define  the  status  of  its  value.  I  may 
value  my  own  wildest  fancies;  and  all  the  reality  those  fancies 
need  in  order  to  be  really  valuable  is  simply  and  solely  their 
ability  to  be  the  object  of  my  interest. 

The  great  importance  in  one  particular  field  of  this  concep- 
tion of  value,  as  constituted  by  the  interest  relation  and  by 
nothing  else,  will  appear  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  essay  in  a 
discussion  of  standards  of  literary  criticism.  For  the  present 
I  wish  to  anticipate  some  general  misunderstandings  and  ob- 
jections. 

In  the  first  place  I  am  not  maintaining  that,  say,  Beman 
and  Smith's  mathematics  texts  are  to  be  rated  in  accordance 
with  either  the 'amount  of  schoolboy  love  or  the  amount  of  school- 
boy hate  that  is  directed  towards  them.\  I  am  only  saying  that 
when  we  do  rate  them,  we  are  taking  into  account  the  interests 
they  serve.  If  they  serve  these  interests  more  adequately  by 
virtue  of  being  pleasant  to  their  schoolboy  readers,  then  their 
value  is  so  far  enhanced.  If  their  being  hated  by  schoolboys 
is  a  sign  that  they  serve  these  interests  well,  then  the  school- 
boy 's  hatred  of  them  is  a  sign  of  their  positive  value.  But  their 
having  the  highest  positive  value  in  the  world  would  not  prevent 
their  having  at  the  same  time  negative  value  for  him  who  hates 
them.  If  a  is  a  line,  its  being  parallel  to  b  does  not  interfere 
with  its  intersecting  c  or  d  at  right  angles.  That  is,  a  may  enter 
into  two  different  relations  at  once;  and  so  of  the  Beman  and 
Smith  Geometry.  To  the  boy  its  value  is  negative,  to  the  same 
boy  its  value  may  later  be  positive;  the  boy,  that  is,  may  come 
to  have  a  very  different  attitude  towards  it ;  and  to  some  one 
else,  for  instance  the  boy's  father,  its  value  is  positive  all  the 
time. 
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Nor  am  I  maintaining  that  all  values  are  real,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  statement  is  apt  to  be  taken;  i.e.,  that  one  thing 
is  as  good  as  another,  that,  for  instance,  because  I  like  my  own 
fancies  and  write  them  down,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  read 
them ;  or  that  any  watch  in  a  gold  case  is  as  good  as  any  other ; 
or  that  any  music  that  any  one  happens  to  enjoy  is  as  fine  as 
any  other  music.  I  may  very  much  enjoy  a  concert,  which 
some  years  afterwards,  in  retrospect,  I  judge  to  have  been  very 
unenjoyable,  and  which  I  contemplate  with  actual  aversion.  But 
this  only  means  that  my  present  attitude  is  not  the  same  as  my 
former  one.  The  concert  as  I  heard  it  first  had  value,  but  that 
value  was  not  so  high  as  I  perhaps  judged  it  to  be  at  the  time. 
This  does  not  alter  the  fact,  however,  that  there  was  value  in 
the  first  instance ;  it  indicates  my  inadequate  training  in  matters 
of  musical  taste.  The  concert  had  positive  value  in  so  far  as 
it  pleased  me;  my  present  recollection  of  it  has  negative  value 
in  so  far  as  this  recollection  is  distasteful.  But  even  admitting 
that  the  concert  and  the  recollection  of  it  are,  for  the  point  at 
issue,  the  same  object,  there  is  no  contradiction  here.  The  fact 
is  simply  that  I  have  in  the  meantime  changed ;  so  that  the 
concert  was  the  object  of  one  subject,  the  recollection  of  another. 
But  I  may  seem  to  have  introduced  a  new  notion  of  value  in 
saying  that  my  first  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  concert 
was  erroneous.  In  fact  there  emerges  at  this  point  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  denying  that  the  concert  was  either  good  or  bad. 
If  I  judge  it  bad  and  then  later  judge  it  good ;  or  if  it  seems 
bad  to  me  and  good  to  my  neighbor;  and  if  all  these  judgments 
are  simply  the  registering  of  actual  likes  and  dislikes,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  concert  ultimately  ? 

My  answer  first  of  all  would  be  to  question  your  being  able 
to  mean  anything  by  ultimate  in  this  connection,  at  least  to 
assert  that  the  word  refers  to  what  is  beyond  experience.  In 
the  end  I  can  not  say  anything  about  the  concert.  In  the  end, 
ultimately,  means  after  time  is  over,  or  in  the  Absolute  perhaps. 
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And  I  can  not  talk  about  the  concert  at  all  in  this  connection. 
The  context  simply  is  not  one  in  which  finite  experience  can 
occur,  much  less  make  judgments. 

But  I  would  of  course  admit  that  my  later  judgment  is  some- 
times better  than  my  earlier,  or  that  a  musician's  criticism  of 
a  concert  may  express  a  more  important  judgment  than  that  of 
one  who  is  not  a  musician.  VBut  what  does  this  mean  ?  Simply, 
I  think,  that  I  find  that  I  actually  do  lay  higher  value  on  my 
present  valuations  than  on  my  earlier  ones.  To  say  that  my 
judgment  of  today  is  better  than  my  judgment  of  ten  years  ago 
is  merely  recording  the  fact  that  towards  my  present  judgment 
I  have  a  motor-affective  attitude  of  liking,  whereas,  towards  my 
judgment  of  ten  years  ago  I  am  indifferent  or  even  averse.  *  To 
say  that  I  value  a  musician's  judgment  of  the  concert  is  only 
to  say  that  I  prefer  such  a  judgment  to  the  judgment  of  the  un- 
musical or  the  musically  illiterate.  In  other  words,  I  see  no 
difficulty  for  our  definition  in  this  change,  in  this  difference  in 
value  of  the  same  thing.  Mf  value  is  constituted  by  motor- 
affective  attitude,  it  may  be  expected  to  change,  and  I  see  no 
reason  either  to  doubt  the  fact  or  to  deprecate  the  phenomenon.  \ 
It  amounts  to  admitting  that  men  themselves  change  and  that 
the  judgment  that  there  are  eternal  values  is  an  act  of  faith. 

To  find  that  values  are  constituted  by  motor-affective  atti- 
tudes towards  any  sort  of  object  whatever,  does,  I  think,  deny 
that  valuing  is  a  matter  of  logic;  but  it  certainly  has  no  fatal 
implications  as  to  the  nature  of  man  or  God  or  the  Universe. 
Admittedly  our  motor-affective  attitudes  are  the  results  of  hered- 
ity and  environment,  but  who  would  seek  nobler  or  more  satis- 
factory origins?  I  see  no  more  objection  to  putting  our  faith 
in  them  than  to  putting  it  in  reason  or  an  Absolute  or  a  God. 
At  any  rate  the  value  I  lay  on  developed  as  against  undeveloped 
judgment  in  matters  of  any  sort,  the  value  I  lay  on  likings  based 
on  wide  and  deep  experience,  or  on  appreciations  of  "difficult" 
versus  "easy"  beauty — this  value  is  just  as  clearly  a  matter  of 
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motor-affective  response  as  my  liking  for  warmth  or  brightness 
or  colors.  We  most  of  us  have  more  regard  for  judgments  which 
express  the  existence  of  motor-affective  attitudes  of  maturity 
than  for  those  that  express  the  existence  of  motor-affective  atti- 
tudes of  immaturity.  But  this  only  means  that  we  respond 
motor-affectively  towards  what  seems  to  us  to  be  true,  to  be  part 
of  a  scheme,  to  fit  the  real  world.  And  this  is  indeed  to  admit 
that  we  are  logical  subjects,  but  it  is  not  to  admit  that  our 
valuing  is  a  logical  activity.  \  In  the  most  complex  cases  imag- 
inable, where  long  processes  of  reasoning  have  gone  on.  the  re- 
sulting value  is  always  constituted  by  a  motor-affective  attitude 
which  itself  is  not  a  logical  or  a  judgmental  activity.  We 
simply  reach  a  stage  at  which  we  prefer  one  thing  to  another. 
The  preference  may  in  one  sense  rest  on  the  most  logical  grounds 
in  the  world ;  it  may,  that  is  to  say,  follow  upon,  and  only  come 
into  existence  in  case  of  our  having  lived  well  and  thought  much ; 
but  it  itself  is  motor-affective,  it  is  preference.  And  it  is  no 
disparagement  of  reason  to  acknowledge  this ;  it  is  merely  ad- 
mitting the  clear  distinction  between  one  sort  of  response  and 
another ;  it  is  repeating  that  there  is  a  well  defined  analytically 
discoverable  difference  between  cognitive  activity  and  motor- 
affective  attitude. 

y  Instead  of  talking  about  the  validity  of  value  judgments, 
then,  it  might  be  appropriate  and  suggestive  to  talk  about  the 
value  of  value  judgments.  In  so  doing  we  should  be  reminded 
that  we  do  not  discover  or  create  values  logically,  but  that  we 
record  our  own  valuings,  and  then  in  turn  value  our  valuings. 
We  record  motor-affective  attitudes  in  judgments  of  value,  and 
then  we  assume  attitudes  toward  our  judgments  and  toward  our 
previous  attitudes,  but  the  judging  and  the  valuing  remain 
distinct.  \ 

So  much,  then,  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  our  definition 
would  dispose  of  questions  of  ultimate  or  absolute  value,  of 
questions  of  real  value,  of  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  value 
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or  of  the  validity  of  value  judgments./  All  values  are  real  in 
the  sense  in  which  any  value  is  real,  namely,  in  being  interest 
relations.  Valuings  may  be  the  result  of  mistakes  in  judgment 
and  so  may  not  be  repeated  after  the  mistakes  become  apparent ; 
but  to  call  some  values  true  and  others  false  is  to  use  terms  in 
a  way  in  which  they  do  not  rigorously  apply,  and  such  usage 
introduces  into  the  discussion  of  value  a  fairly  hopeless  con- 
fusion. \ 

As  to  absolute  values,  the  second  part  of  this  chapter  will 
call  attention  to  certain  kinds  of  value  which  might  be  called 
absolute,  in  that  the  object  of  the  interest  relation  in  these  cases 
is  valued  for  itself  rather  than  for  any  purpose  it  serves.  But 
thus  used,  absolute  merely  means  for  the  purpose  of  humanity ; 
and  it  would  seem  fairly  obvious  that  for  human  beings  the 
last  authoritative  purpose  is  the  general  human  purpose,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  the  concept  of  the  general  good  which  Ehren- 
fels  has  so  carefully  analyzed.75 

One  more  suggestion  I  wish  to  offer  with  reference  to  this 
notion  of  the  self-identity  of  value.  How  are  we  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  applying  the  same  concept  in  the  same  sense  to  such 
contrasting  matters  as  love  of  God  and  love  of. money?  Are  we 
to  admit  that  our  baby  or  our  mother  is  worth  some  number  of 
dollars?  I  am  not  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  our  definition  offers 
a  complete  solution  to  such  difficulties;  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
to  throw  a  considerable  light  upon  them.  "We  already  pay  money 
for  men's  labor.  And  money,  of  course,  represents  purchasing 
power,  puts  men  who  have  it  into  control  of  this  world's  goods. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  we  feel  that  the  fortune  a  man  has  accumu- 
lated stands  more  or  less  accurately  for  his  deserts,  that  there 
are  no  glaring  discrepancies  between  what  he  has  and  what  he 
should  have,  we  give  him  our  admiration,  our  affection,  as  hu- 
manly we  must  give  affection  to  what  seems  to  us  good.  Thus 
money  does  buy  fame  and  love ;  and  money  has  been  thought  to 
buy  eternal  rest  with  God. 


75  Cf.  System  dcr  Welttheorie,  vol.  2,  pp.  41-50. 
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This  last  is  no  doubt  fantastic,  and  the  former  unfair;  but 
we  may  reasonably  think  that  eternal  rest  with  God  is  as  fan- 
tastic an  idea  as  the  purchasing  of  such  rest,  and  good  practice 
would  hardly  bear  us  out  in  giving  no  consideration  to  a  man's 
worldly  possessions  when  we  are  to  accept  or  reject  him  as  a 
friend  or  an  idol.  My  point  is  merely  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  money  might  very  well  be  quite  universally 
the  measure  of  value  were  our  financial  and  social  arrangements 
truer  to  the  possibilities  they  offer  of  arranging  the  various  parts 
of  our  world  according1  to  their  respective  values.  If  money  can 
pay  for  hours  of  a  man's  day,  why  not  for  his  life ?  These  hours 
of  labor  are  part  of  his  life,  they  are  sacred  or  holy  or  inviolable 
or  whatever  else  you  wish  to  say  of  them  in  just  the  sense  that 
any  finite  sum  of  them  is;  and  such  a  finite  sum  composes  the 
man's  whole  life.  If  through  carelessness  I  lose  the  watch  that 
even  a  wealthy  father  has  given  me,  his  feeling  hurt  at  the  loss 
is  certainly  in  part  a  feeling  that  I  have  not  adequately  valued 
his  life.  1  If  we  could  once  see  clearly  that  in  any  just  system 
of  exchange  values  money,  as  one  measure  of  all  values,  would 
be  as  sacred  as  life  itself,  or  life  itself  no  more  sacred  than 
money,  I  think  it  would  be  a  clarification  in  theory  worth  the 
trouble  and  suggestive  of  better  practice.  J 

My  second  aim  in  this  chapter  is  to  indicate  how  (i higher" 
values  are  implied  in  judgments  of  value  in  the  bread-and-butter 
region  of  experience.  This  implication  I  have  already  made 
clear,  I  think,  in  describing  the  consciousness  of  value  in  Chapter 
II.  But  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  been  saying  about  the 
identical  nature  of  value  in  all  situations  to  which  the  term  is 
regularly  applied,  it  may  be  worth  while  once  more  to  show 
this  implication  and  to  indicate  that  the  self-identity  of  value 
is  not  prejudicial  to  the  discerning  of  different  sorts  of  value 
nor  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  implications  of  the  usual  judg- 
ments of  value  as  to  the  existence  of  other  sorts  of  value  than 
the  one  in  first  instance  judged  about.  This  is  to  admit  that 
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to  judge  anything  to  be  extrinsically  valuable  is  to  imply  the 
existence  of  values  which  are  intrinsic ;  or,  more  accurately 
worded,  it  is  to  imply  the  existence  of  something  which  is  in- 
trinsically valued.76  ^  It  is  to  remind  ourselves  that  valuing  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  rest  of  our  experience.  In  so  far  as  pro- 
nouncing a  value  judgment  is  saying  that  A  is  good  for  some- 
thing, this  value  judgment  implies,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
that  there  is  something  good  beyond  A.  And  thus  in  a  sense 
"the  good"  is  implied  in  any  of  the  most  ordinary  value  judg- 
ments. Moreover,  as  complexes  which  are  all  made  up  of  the 
same  sort  of  elements  may  be  of  various  degrees  of  size  and 
complexity,  so  values  may  be  constituted  by  relations  of  interest 
which  occur  only  after  many  other  interests  have  been  consid- 
ered and  after  many  judgments  of  value  have  been  made  and 
their  implications  noted./  This  statement  does  not  prove  the 
point ;  but  it  is  enough  to  show  that  there  need  be  no  confusion 
in  speaking  of  all  value  as  constituted  by  the  same  sort  of  re- 
lation and  at  the  same  time  distinguishing  various  sorts  of  value 
from  each  other. 

The  method  I  shall  use  to  make  my  point  is  simply  the 
analysis  of  a  typical  case  of  value  judgment.  If  I  say  that  this 
pencil  has  value,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  I  have  in  so  saying  com- 
mitted myself  to  valuing  the  whole  causal  sequence  that  ends 
in  the  pencil.  But  is  it  possible  also  to  show  that  the  judgment 
that  is  the  conscious  expression  of  the  fact  that  I  value  this 
pencil  implies  the  existence  of  so-called  higher  values? 
>y  I  have  already  shown  that  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  status 
of  ethical  or  esthetic  objects,  for  example,  is  no  barrier  to  de- 
nning the  status  of  ethical  and  esthetic  values.  For  such  values 
to  exist  and  to  have  precisely  the  status  of  all  values  it  is  only 
necessary  that  we  be  capable  of  assuming  an  attitude  of  interest 
towards  ethical  or  esthetic  objects;  and  that  we  can  do  this,  no 
one,  I  think,  would  be  likely  to  doubt.  But  I  am  interested  now 


76  I  use  the  terms  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  as  they  are  defined  by  George 
Herbert  Palmer  in  The  Nature  of  Goodness,  pp.  16-19. 
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to  show  further  that  the  existence  of  these  so-called  higher  values 
is  implied  in  the  simplest  judgments  of  extrinsic  value,  and 
that  this  term  higher  corresponds  not  to  any  difference  in  the 
natures  of  the  values  as  such,  but  to  the  length  or  complexity 
of  the  various  processes  which  precede  such  higher  valuings.  * 

How,  then,  does  my  judgment  of  value  that  this  pencil  is 
good  for  something  imply  the  existence  of  ethical  or  esthetic 
values?  As  it  seems  to  me,  the  implication  may  be  made  clear 
as  follows:  \0rdinarily  when  we  say  that  an  object  is  valuable 
we  mean  that  it  serves  a  purpose.  If  there  were  no  purposes 
for  it  to  serve,  we  could  only  call  it  good  in  itself ;  and  then  we 
should  be  implying,  I  suppose,  that  its  purpose  is  simply  to  be, 
or  to  continue  to  be.  But  to  revert  to  the  pencil.  It  is  valu- 
able if  it  will  write;  but  if  we  can  show  that  writing  is  of  no 
value,  then  the  pencil,  in  so  far  as  its  purpose  is  to  write,  is  of 
no  value.  And  so  of  every  possible  use  to  which  the  pencil  could 
be  put.  If  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  is  no  use,  then  the  pencil 
itself  is  no  use ;  it  is  not  valuable.  The  pencil  may  still  be  said 
to  have  had  potential  value,  but  this  only  means  that  it  was  once 
the  case  that  there  was  a  real  use  to  which  the  pencil  could  have 
been  put.  \ 

And  so  we  may  proceed,  as  I  did  in  Chapter  II  above.  \  We 
find  value  where  we  put  it  by  valuing;  but  when  we  pronounce 
the  judgment,  This  is  valuable,  whatever  this  may  be,  we  are 
imputing  value  not  to  this  alone  but  to  whatever  this  is  for. 
Now  we  find  that  what  all  things  are  for,  as  far  as  human  beings 
can  see  that  they  are  for  anything,  is  just  satisfactory  human 
life,  life  that  seems  to  be  at  its  best  or  fullest,  a  life  to  which 
we  impute  value  when  we  thus  call  it  satisfactory  or  good  or 
full.  But  we  find  short  of  the  good  life  itself  and  its  whole 
content,  intermediate  contents  such  as  ethical  acts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  pencil  is  good  for  writing;  writing  in  turn  is  good 
for  getting  at  truth  or  spreading  truth.  But  getting  at  truth 
or  spreading  truth  is  good,  only  if  truth  itself  is  valuable.  And 
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is  truth  good  for  anything  ?  All  we  can  say  is  that  truth  is  good 
for  life  itself,  that  men  have  always  loved  the  truth,  that  we 
ourselves,  as  we  develop,  come  more  and  more  to  value  truth. 
What  truth  is,  is  fortunately  not  the  point  at  issue ;  what  comes 
under  discussion  is  our  love  of  truth,  whatever  truth  may  be; 
and  this  love  of  truth  we  are  all  acquainted  with,  we  simply  find 
it  in  ourselves.  It  is  a  motor-affective  attitude. 

N  If  we  value  it  very  highly  and  if  we  learn  that  others  value 
it  very  highly,  we  may  be  particularly  interested  to  learn  more 
about  it ;  and  thus  we  may  be  said  to  value  the  truth  about  truth, 
so  that  the  judgment  that  truth  is  valuable  in  this  second  case 
implies  in  first  instance  the  existence  of  something  valuable  be- 
yond itself.  But  it  turns  out  that  the  name  for  this  something 
is  once  more  simply  truth.  Thus  we  may  say  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  judgments  of  value  with  reference  to  truth,  i.e., 
judgments  that  assert  that  truth  is  valuable,  do  not  imply  the 
existence  of  anything  valuable  beyond  truth  itself,  excepting 
always  just  valuable  lifej 

There  is  thus  a  definite  meaning  in  calling  truth  intrinsically 
or  even  finally  or  independently  valuable.  This  does  not  mean 
that  truth  would  be  valuable  were  there  no  one  to  like  it,  but 
simply  that  it  is  valuable  in  itself  in  a  way  which  is  not  true  of 
a  pencil.  It  is  all  that  we  want,  and  our  recognizing  the  fact 
that  we  want  it  does  not  imply  that  we  want  anything  beyond  it. 
But  while  it  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
truth  has  a  value  which  is  intrinsic,  it  is  also  the  case  that  truth 
is  a  way  to  something  beyond  itself,  f  If  we  have  truth,  and  only 
in  so  far  as  we  have  truth,  can  we  know  how  to  act  in  the  right 
way.  If  truth  in  general  is  preferable  to  untruth,  then  the 
truth  with  regard  to  what  it  is  right  to  do  is  worth  some- 
thing. But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  truth  about  doing  right 
is  worth  something,  it  would  seem  that  the  doing  right  is  itself 
worth  something,  has  valu^.  So  that,  as  the  value  of  truth  is 
implied  in  a  value- judgment  about  the  pencil,  so  the  value  of 
right  action  is  implied  in  a  value-judgment  about  the  truth. 
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And  much  the  same  can  be  said  of  judgments  of  value  about 
moral  acts  as  I  have  just  said  of  judgments  of  value  about 
truth.  There  is,  I  mean,  a  sense  in  which  judgments  about  acts 
which  predicate  ethical  value  of  those  acts  imply  only  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ethically  valuable,  but  there  is  also  a  sense  in 
which  even  a  good  will,  besides  being  just  good, in  itself,  or  good 
for  the  good  life,  may  be  said  to  be  good  for  something  beyond 
itself.  \That  is,  when  I  say  that  an  act  is  ethically  good,  I  mean 
that  in  the  circumstances  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do;  but  this 
only  means  that  it  conforms  to  the  law  of  moral  obligation,  that 
it  is  truly  ethical.  If  I  ask  further  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
right  instead  of  the  wrong  thing  in  the  circumstances,  I  am 
asking  a  foolish  question;  I  am  taking  the  meaning  out  of  the 
word  right.  In  human  situations  there  simply  always  is  a  right 
thing  to  be  done,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done  at  all.  If  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done,  then  the  right  thing  is  to  do  nothing,  i.e., 
to  refrain  from  action  of  certain  sorts.  ^Beyond  our  own  moral 
nature  to  its  purpose  in  being  moral,  to  its  use,  to  what  it  is 
good  for,  it  is  absurd  to  try  to  go;  for  this  would  simply  be  to 
try  to  get  beyond  ourselves.  As  long  as  we  are  human  beings, 
we  are  moral  creatures;  for  us  there  is  no  "beyond  good  and 
evil."  To  deny  this  is  flat  contradiction.  To  say  that  it  is  not 
right  to  do  right,  or  that  it  is  right  not  to  do  right,  is  for  a 
human  being  nonsensical.  Always,  either  one  of  the  rights  is 
not  the  right  in  question,  or  we  are  being  absurd.  To  say  that 
it  is  right  to  do  wrong  is  merely  to  say  that  wrong  is  right, 
which  means  that  what  some  one  considers  wrong  is  really  right, 
or  that  what  was  once  considered  wrong  is  really  right,  or  that 
what  is  wrong  in  some  circumstances  or  times  or  places  is  right 
in  others.  We  can  transfer  the  predicate,  so  to  speak,  but  we 
can  not  go  beyond  it;  our  rational  human  nature  seems  to 
prevent. 

But  even  here,  where  we  have  again  found  a  sort  of  value 
which  does  not  seek  beyond  itself  for  its  justification  or  for  the 
meaning  of  a  value-judgment  upon  it,  simply  because  it  is  its 
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own  justification  and  its  own  meaning,  it  is  still  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  ask  the  question,  /What  is  the  right  action  good  for  ? 
and  to  give  an  answer  that  is  not  absurd.  A  good  will  is  simply 
good,  it  wills  the  right.  Also,  of  course,  the  right  is  what  is  to 
the  advantage  of  human  life  in  general.  But  besides  being 
intrinsically  good,  or  good  for  life,  right  action,  like  truth  itself, 
is  good  for  contemplation.  We  may  value  for  itself  the  good 
act,  which  expresses  the  good  will;  but  the  more  completely  we 
value  it  in  itself,  the  more  completely  do  we  simply  dwell  upon 
it  in  contemplation,  give  ourselves  over  to  it  as  our  total  object, 
lose  ourselves  in  it.  ^  And  what  we  are  interested  in  in  this 
complete  way,  in  pure  contemplation,  in  disinterested  attentive- 
ness,  is  what  we  call  the  esthetically  valuable.  VThus  the  good 
may  be,  just  by  virtue  of  being  good,  of  being  right,  good  for 
contemplation.  And  in  this  sense  we  may  say  that  in  any 
judgment  that  a  will,  or  an  act  in  which  the  will  is  expressed, 
is  ethically  good,  there  is  implied  the  reality  of  disinterested 
esthetic  contemplation,  the  reality  of  esthetic  interest,  the  reality 
of  esthetic  value.  VThus  ethical  value- judgment  may  always  be 
taken  to  imply  the  reality  of  esthetic  value.] 

As  I  hope  to  show  somewhat  more  adequately  in  the  next 
chapter,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  judge  works  of  art 
by  moral  precepts.  It  is  in  fact  probably  the  case  that  we  often 
learn  what  is  true  or  what  is  right  from  what  is  valuable  simply 
to  contemplate,  from  what  enters  into  the  interest  relation  not 
as  an  act  to  be  done,  or  as  a  truth  to  be  admitted,  but  as  an 
object,  just  as  object,  to  be  looked  at  or  listened  to  or  otherwise 
sensed  and  felt  and  "lived." 

\Thus  we  have  three  distinct  sorts  of  value,  the  reality  of 
which  is  implied  in  any  judgment  of  value  of  the  most  ordinary 
sort.  (Where  we  have  the  judgment  that  a  pencil  is  valuable, 
we  have  the  implication  that  what  is  true  is  valuable  as  being 
true,  that  what  is  right  is  valuable  as  being  right,  that  what  is 
beautiful  is  valuable  as  being  beautiful.  For  we  have  seen  that 
as  the  judgment  of  a  use-value  implies  the  reality  of  the  value 
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of  truth,  so  the  judgment  that  A  is  true  implies  the  existence 
of  the  ethical  interest  relation,  the  reality  of  ethical  value;  and 
that  the  judgment  that  A  is  right  implies  the  existence  of  the 
esthetic  interest  relation,  i.e.,  the  reality  of  esthetic  value.  \ 

\  Since  we  find  that  judgments  of  truth-values  or  of  esthetic 
or  ethical  values  do  not  imply  the  reality  of  values  beyond 
themselves  in  exactly  the  way  in  which  judgments  concerning 
articles  of  use  point  to  real  values  beyond  themselves ;  that  these 
three  sorts  of  value  are  in  a  sense  intrinsic ;  and  since  we  find 
also  that  the  reality  of  these  three  sorts  of  value  is  implied  in 
the  simplest  everyday  judgment  of  use  value;  we  may  there- 
fore with  some  show  of  reason  call  these  three  sorts  of  value 
higher  valued.  We  need  make  no  attempt  to  rank  values  in  an 
inclusive  scale;  and  we  may  even  object  to  the  term  higher; 
but  at  least  we  have  shown  a  clear  distinction  between  what  may 
be  called  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  values,  and  of  intrinsic  values 
we  have  indicated  three  sorts. 

But  all  our  value  judgments  impute  value  to  some  sort  of 
human  life,  and  since  human  life  is  not  an  absolute  in  any 
very  clear  sense,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  speak  of 
absolute  or  eternal  value  in  any  case. 

Moreover,  value,  in  all  these  cases,  is  adequately  defined  in 
terms  of  motor-affective  attitude.  Judgment,  while  it  may  be 
instrumental  in  our  coming  to  the  point  of  assuming  the  atti- 
tude of  liking  towards  one  thing  rather  than  another,  never  itself 
constitutes  that  attitude.  The  liking  is  all  we  have.  We  may 
be  able  to  inquire  why  we  like;  but  when  we  do  thus  inquire, 
we  only  analyze  one  liking  into  its  respective  parts  or  else  show 
that  one  judgment  of  value  implies  the  existence  of  another 
value  than  the  one  judged. 

For  example,  to  value  automobile  driving  means  to  value 
what  automobile  driving  is  composed  of — being  in  the  fresh  air, 
exercising  certain  muscle  and  nerve  complexes,  viewing  a  good 
deal  of  landscape  in  a  short  time,  moving  very  rapidly  over  the 
ground,  being  envied,  etc.,  etc.  The  valuing  is  thus  said  to  be 
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accounted  for  when  it  is  analyzed.  The  object  of  the  interest 
relation  is  made  up  of  objects  of  other  interest  relations;  part 
of  being  in  the  state  of  driving  an  automobile  is  being  in  the 
state  of  getting  fresh  air ;  hence  an  interest  relation,  the  object 
of  which  is  getting  fresh  air,  may  have  for  its  object  automobile 
driving.  We  may  also  like  one  thing  better  than  another  be- 
cause it  is  the  condition  of  getting  something  else,  as  we  like  to 
have  an  American  dime  better  than  a  Canadian  one  because 
having  an  American  dime  is  the  condition  of  our  getting  dough- 
nuts and  coffee  in  an  American  cafeteria. 

\  And  there  is  the  other  way  of  saying  why  we  like  or  value ; 
the  way  which  in  the  end  always  amounts  to  saying  that  we  value 
the  true,  the  good  or  the  beautiful,  that  we  value  the  "good 
life."X 

But  we  can  not,  in  either  way  of  saying  why  we  value,  rest 
value  on  anything  but  valuing.  We  can  not  even  say  that  there 
are  absolute  or  eternal  values;) and  if  we  can  speak  intelligibly 
of  intrinsic  values,  these  are  after  all  identical  with  all  values 
in  being  constituted  by  the  interest  relation,  by  motor-affective 
response.  Value  is  created  by  valuing,  and  valuing  is  a  finite 
human  experience  involving  our  motor-affective  mechanism.  * 

Are  we  to  say  nothing  then  of  religious  values?  I  have 
mentioned  them  now  and  then  casually  and  not  too  respectfully ; 
and  yet  surely  for  many  of  us  masses  and  crucifixes  and  churches 
have  religious  value.  For  others  of  us,  however,  they  have  not ; 
andjif  we  find  that  we  can  speak  of  our  religious  values  at  all, 
we  must  mean  just  the  motor-affective  attitude  that  we  have  to- 
wards valuing  in  general.  The  religious  man  is  he  who  values 
all  this  motor-affective  life,  who  assumes  towards  it  the  interest 
relation,  who  is  more  interested  in  the  valuing  of  human  life 
than  in  human  life  itself.  This  is  the  attitude  we  call  reverence, 
or  in  the  extreme  case  other-worldlinessA  It  may  seem  to  some 
people  a  poor  remnant  of  a  glorious  heritage;  to  me  it  seems 
to  name  the  religious  attitude,  which  is  thus  a  motor-affective 
attitude  and  which  constitutes  religious  values. 
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As  to  social  value,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  a  name  for 
a  valuing  that  is  the  attitude  of  more  than  one  person.  If 
speaking  of  social  values  were  necessary  to  remind  us  that  we 
are  individuals  dependent  upon  others  for  life  itself  and  there- 
fore owing  it  even  to  ourselves  to  take  other  people's  attitudes 
into  account,  it  would  be  a  valuable  way  to  speak.  But  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  rather  a  confusing  way  than  a  clarifying  one,  and 
so  not  valuable.  Certainly  it  is  not  at  present  clear  what  a 
social  mind  is,  and  to  speak  of  the  valuing  s  of  a  social  mind  is 
to  go  one  step  further  into  confusion.  . 

The  result,  then,  of  this  investigation  is  pretty  clearly  sum- 
marized in  the  statement  of  the  thesis  in  the  introduction.  '  I 
have  defended  a  definition  of  value  in  terms  of  interest  against 
the  pragmatists  and  the  idealists,  and  I  have  shown  how  such  a 
definition,  while  it  allows  us  to  speak  intelligibly  of  certain  types 
of  value  such  as  ethical  or  esthetic  as  distinct  from  economic, 
for  instance,  still  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  value,  being 
a  certain  relation,  namely,  the  interest  relation,  exists  where  that 
relation  exists,  is  constituted  by  the  existence  of  that  relation^ 
Such  a  definition  does  not  deny  that  we  prefer  truth  to  untruth, 
or  beauty,  even  "difficult  beauty,"  to  ugliness;  but  it  insists 
that  our  preference  in  all  cases  simply  is  a  preference,  based 
on  nothing  deeper  or  more  fundamental,  nothing  more  absolute 
or  eternal,  than  just  the  nature  of  our  motor-affective  appar- 
atus, by  means  of  which  we  can  enter  into  an  interest  relation 
at  all.  It  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  merely  an  explicit  avowal  that 
we  are  limited  creatures  of  a  certain  type,  endowed  no  doubt 
with  what  we  call  reason,  but  functioning  motor-affectively  as 
one  term  in  an  interest  relation,  a  relation  which  may  be  assumed 
towards  the  interest  relation  itself. 

In  a  concluding  chapter  I  wish  to  apply  this  theory  of  value 
to  standards  of  literary  criticism.  In  so  doing  I  think  I  can 
show  how,  instead  of  denying  values  in  this  field,  it  simply  makes 
clear  what  we  mean  by  valuing,  and  therefore  what  we  must 
mean  by  criticism  and  standards  of  criticism. 


CHAPTER  VH 

AN  APPLICATION  TO  THE  THEORY  OF  LITERARY 
CRITICISM 

To  the  vexed  questions  of  the  practice  of  literary  criticism 
and  the  application  of  standards  in  such  criticism  a  general 
theory  of  value  can  bring  no  detailed  or  expert  answers,  nor 
can  it  formulate  such  standards.  But  upon  the  problem  of 
standards  itself — whether  they  exist,  and  if  so  what  they  are — 
it  should  be  able  to  throw  light  by  way  of  pointing  out  some  of 
the  inevitable  facts  of  the  situation  which  criticism  expresses 
and  some  of  the  principles  of  action  in  a  situation  of  this  kind. 
A  theory  of  value  should  obviate,  then,  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  theory  of  literary  criticism  as  distinguished  from  the 
difficulties  peculiar  to  the  practice  of  such  criticism.  In  fact, 
the  present  chapter  will  attempt  to  show  that  the  problems  of 
criticism  in  practice  are  the  problems  of  life  itself.  Thus  the 
critic  must  be  of  noble  character,  comprehensive  mind,  and 
sound  judgment  rather  than  an  expert  in  any  special  technique 
beyond  that  of  expression  itself. 

But  there  are  among  critics  controversies  in  the  theory  of 
criticism,  controversies  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  judicial  versus 
impressionistic  procedure,  as  to  the  validity  of  "scientific"  versus 
"literary"  standards,  as  to  the  finality  of  the  esthetic  versus 
the  historical  point  of  view;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  here 
that  a  sound  theory  of  value  may  be  of  some  slight  service  to 
the  critics  themselves ;  for  such  a  theory  points  out,  not  the  right 
standard  indeed,  but  the  futility  of  most  of  such  controversy, 
and  this  on  the  basis  of  analysis  and  definitions  which  are  not 
parts  of  critical  theory  so  much  as  they  are  general  principles 
of  valuing  in  all  fields.  Moreover,  a  general  theory  of  value 
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seems  to  offer  full  justification  for  literary  criticism  as  one  of 
the  typical,  not  to  say  inevitable  and  necessary,  activities  of 
human  beings;  for  criticism  is  the  formulation  of  the  reaction 
of  human  minds  in  a  situation  involving  intrinsic  value,  a  form- 
ulation without  which  no  consistently  developing  fitness  for  ade- 
quate reaction  could  come  about,  which,  in  other  words,  by  in- 
creasing the  possibilities  for  reaction  actually  increases  valuing 
and  therefore  literally  adds  value  to  our  world. 
\  In  the  case  of  the  controversy  of  judicial  versus  impression- 
istic criticism,  for  example,  a  theory  of  value,  besides  exhibiting 
the  futility  of  much  of  the  discussion,  shows,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
what  facts  about  criticism  in  general  these  theorists  are  founding 
their  contentions  on.  In  fact,  a  theory  of  value  at  least  appears 
to  make  it  demonstrable,  instead  of  merely  probable  or  accept- 
able for  common  sense,  that  the  issue  is  merely  one  of  emphasis.  \ 
For  it  is  clear  in  the  light  of  our  theory  of  value  that  to  have 
criticism  at  all  there  must  be  both  the  direct  motor-affective 
reaction  (however  complex  and  inclusive  this  may  be)  and  the 
expression  of  this  reaction  in  rational  discourse,  in  logical  form. 
The  question  of  priority  either  as  a  matter  of  rank  or  of  prece- 
dence in  time  thus  becomes  just  as  trivial  as  the  question  of  the 
hen  and  the  egg.  \Judgment  is  the  name  for  the  post  facto 
expression  in  rational  terms  of  impressions,  that  is,  of  motor- 
affective  attitudes.  But  a  rational  being  is  some  sort  of  unity, 
however  loose  or  ill-defined,  and  the  impressions  to  which  he  is 
open  are  largely  determined  by  the  state  of  development  of  his 
mind,  a  development  which,  in  at  least  one  of  its  important 
aspects,  amounts  to  the  logical  process  of  making  a  series  of 
judgments.  Thus  while  judgments  only  express  impressions, 
impressions  are  inevitably  conditioned  by  previous  judgments.  \ 
The  present  chapter  can  not  of  course  be  in  any  sense  ex- 
haustive or  even  logically  final ;  it  is  merely  an  attempt  to  show 
how  in  some  few  typical  cases  of  literary  criticism  and  of  contro- 
versy over  literary  criticism  and  the  theory  of  literary  criticism, 
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a  general  theory  of  value  renders  the  issue  clearer,  or  reveals 
the  absence  of  any  fundamental  issue,  or  shows  a  fallacy 
underlying  the  critical  activity  cited.  It  was  questions  about 
literary  value  that  led  to  the  present  investigation,  and  it  seems 
to  me  justification  enough  for  the  essay  if  it  throws  some  light 
on  these  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  in  general,  it  must  be  clear  from  the  theory 
above  set  forth  that  the  value  of  a  poem  is  as  real  as  the  value 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat.  In  fact,  Chapter  VI  showed  that  value 
in  each  of  these  cases  means  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  further, 
that  only  in  case  of  the  reality  of  such  direct  intrinsic  value  as 
•that  of  a  poem  can  there  be  any  value  attributed  to  the  wheat. 
This  depends  upon  two  considerations:  first,  that  men  will  only 
ends  and  never  merely  means;  and  second,  that  the  nature  of 
an  end  is  always  a  direct  relation  of  liking  an  object  as  it  is 
present  to  the  subject ;  in  other  words,  that  all  ends  are  esthetic, 
if  esthetic,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  is  the  proper  word  to  use 
in  characterizing  direct  emotional  contemplation.  Certainly  in 
the  cases  just  instanced  the  matter  is  clear.  If  we  like  to  run 
our  hands  through  the  wheat,  then  the  wheat  gives  us  direct 
satisfaction ;  we  contemplate  it  by  touch ;  we  have  an  elementary 
esthetic  experience.  If  the  wheat  is  valuable  only  as  a  means 
to  the  end  that  we  be  nourished,  then  it  is  valuable  only  if  we 
contemplate  the  being  nourished  with  satisfaction;  for  life  as 
existence  merely  and  not  as  valued  existence  can  not  be  an 
end — a  fact  constantly  evidenced  by  the  sacrifice  of  life  for 
other  ends,  namely,  for  a  better  life  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
contemplated. 

\  In  the  case  of  the  wheat  there  is  a  market  price  per  bushel, 
but  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  no  dero- 
gation of  the  poet's  work  that  there  is  also  a  price  per  word 
or  per  line  in  the  verse  market.  It  is  true  enough  that  in  the 
case  of  poems  more  mistakes  appear  to  be  made  than  in  the  case 
of  such  commodities  as  wheat,  but  so  far  as  we  can  measure 
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the  value  of  the  poem  at  all,  we  can  compare  its  value  with  that 
of  the  wheat,  even  though  the  difference  in  value  be  indefinitely 
great  either  way.  The  poem,  not  being  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  time,  may  be  capable  of  satisfying  an  enormous  number  of 
human  beings  through  generations;  and  its  value,  being  consti- 
tuted by  these  relations  to  human  beings,  actually  grows  as 
time  goes  on.  j  But  our  criticism  of  it  is  precisely  an  attempt 
to  render  this  satisfaction  that  it  gives  and  will  continue  to  give, 
in  terms  of  rational  discourse;  and  if  we  were  pricing  poems, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  us  would  put  the  Shakespeare 
sonnets,  for  example,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  any  individual. 
We  do  not  price  poems,  because,  after  all,  they  are  intangible 
goods  of  indefinitely  great  value  perhaps.  We  price  copyrights 
and  no  doubt  make  many  mistakes  in  doing  so;  but  our  critical 
considerations  are  of  just  the  same  sort  as  those  incident  to  our 
evaluations  of  various  more  or  less  expensive  brands  of  wine,  for 
instance,  or  of  tobacco.  From  the  fact  that  we  prefer  one  brand 
to  another  it  does  not  follow  that  the  price  even  differs,  and 
we  may  very  well  prefer  the  cheaper  brand;  but  we  do  value 
the  one  above  the  other,  just  as,  in  spite  of  economic  theory  and 
usage,  we  often  value  water  itself  above  the  most  expensive 
wines,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word  value,  a  word  which 
economic  science  has  chosen  to  define  more  or  less  arbitrarily, 
because,  as  it  would  seem,  Economics  has  been  more  interested 
in  measuring  and  in  things  measurable  than  in  values. 

Moreover,  our  valuing  of  the  tobacco  or  the  wine  grows  out 
of  previous  experience,  and  the  formulation  of  previous  ex- 
perience in  judgments,  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  our 
criticism  of  the  poem  grows  out  of  our  previous  literary  ex- 
perience and  the  formulation  of  our  previous  experience  in 
judgments  about  literature. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  relations  to  such  commodities  as 
wheat,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  poem  we  have  a  direct 
relation.  Some  one  actually  enjoys  the  poem,  and  we  can  not 
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do  otherwise  than  pronounce  it  good,  than  acknowledge  in  a 
cognitive  judgment  that  it  has  value.  And  here  we  are  mindful 
that  not  our  judgment  but  the  liking  for  the  poem,  the  satisfied 
or  pleasurable  contemplation  of  the  poem,  actually  constitutes 
its  value ;  that  our  judgment  is  the  post  facto  expression  of  the 
fact  that  value  was  present  in  a  certain  situation,  the  relation 
established  between  a  human  subject  and  this  particular  object. 
.  Our  rendering  of  this  fact  is  expressed  in  the  words  that  the 
poem  has  value ;  and  we  are  perfectly  justified  also  in  saying 
that  the  poem  is  beautiful,  if  we  have  been  careful  not  to  limit 
the  word  beautiful  to  the  charming  or  the  sweet  or  some  other 
special  quality,  but  have  kept  it  for  just  this  situation  of  satis- 
factory esthetic  contemplation,  the  contemplation  that  makes  the 
successful  surgeon,  for  example,  pronounce  his  operation  beau- 
tiful— not  successful,  or  accurate,  or  effective,  but  satisfactory 
for  contemplation — an  esthetic  object  viewed  as  such  by  the 
adequate  spectator.^ 

V  It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  our  theory  has  indicated  how 
all  value  is  esthetic  in  the  regularly  accepted  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  both  of  these  terms,  value  and  esthetic — not  the  view 
that  would  usually  be  expressed  theoretically,  perhaps,  but  the 
view  that  seems  to  be  necessarily  implied  in  ordinary  English 
usage,  when  judgments  of  value  are  pronounced.l  The  empti- 
ness of  even  moral  judgments  of  value,  the  purely  formal  nature 
of  the  morally  right,  is  also  clear;  for  the  act  judged  right 
according  to  the  moral  law  has  its  Tightness  in  the  very  fact 
of  this  conformity ;  but  it  is  a  good  act,  it  has  value,  only  if  it 
is  satisfactory  to  contemplate  directly,  or  if  it  is  a  means  to 
some  other  direct  satisfactory  contemplation,  a  means  to  the 
establishing  of  a  motor-affective  relation  of  liking  between  a 
conscious  subject  and  an  object.\  Actual  content,  real  value,  is 
always  estheticl 

\  The  value  of  literature  is  thus,  like  all  real  values,  esthetic; 
and  to  talk  about  esthetic  criticism  as  only  one  phase  of  literary 
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criticism  is  usually  to  mistake  the  nature  of  value,  or  to  use 
the  word  esthetic  in  some  esoteric  sense  that  makes  of  art  one 
of  the  trifles  of  the  idler  instead  of  the  most  valuable  possession 
of  human  beings.  It  is  true  that  estheticians  have  tried  long 
and  hard  to  formulate  and  establish  some  such  limited  definition 
of  the  word  esthetic;  but  the  failure  of  these  attempts  is  notor- 
ious. It  is  significant  that  both  Croce,  the  idealist,  and  San- 
tayana,  the  naturalist,  have  been  both  profound  enough  and 
honest  enough  to  realize  the  breadth  in  meaning  required  in  the 
consistent  use  of  the  word,  and  to  proclaim  the  identity  of  the 
experience  of  achieving  an  end  with  the  experience  called  esthetic 
contemplation.  Croce  has  put  it  as  the  identity  of  art  and  ex- 
pression ;  Santayana  has  clearly  exhibited  the  sense  in  which  all 
ends  are  esthetic.77 

The  controversy,  then,  as  to  the  esthetic  versus  the  historic 
or  scientific  or  intellectual  sort  of  literary  criticism  can  only  be 
carried  on  in  case  one  means  by  esthetic  what  no  one,  as  it  would 
seem,  can  consistently  mean  by  the  term,  or  in  case  one  has 
failed  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  value.  \  All  literary  criticism 
is  esthetic,  for  all  literary  criticism  is  rational  discourse  about 
literature,  and  is  therefore  the  expression  of  judgments  about 
ends,  of  judgments  of  value.  But  value  is  itself  esthetic  in 
the  clear,  necessary  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  scoff  at  esthetic 
criticism  is  to  join  in  an  abuse  of  the  word  esthetic  that  is  much 
akin  to  identifying  preciosity  with  good  writing,  or  delicacy  of 
sensibilities  with  noble  character.  The  two  may  be  closely  re- 
lated, but  to  identify  them  is  like  equating  a  man  with  his  taste 
in  tea  or  in  tobacco.  ' 

A  second  confusion  in  much  literacy  criticism  is  due  to  the 
use  of  the  term  literary  itself.  In  the  quotations  from  Professor 
Saintsbury  in  Chapter  I  of  this  essay  this  confusion  is  illus- 
trated. The  term  frequently  occurs  in  this  sense  in  lectures 
and  in  writing.  Even  such  a  critic  as  Edmund  Gosse  offers 


77  Croce,  Aesthetic,  English  translation,  chap.  I;  Santayana,  Sense  of 
Beauty,  chap.  I,  especially  pp.  28-31. 
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examples  of  the  usage,78  and  it  is  so  widespread  that  names  or 
passages  are  hardly  needed  to  illustrate  it.  Very  often  the  word 
pure  is  added  to  emphasize  the  point:  "As  pure  literature  this 
ranks  so-and-so."  This  phrasing  is  perhaps  partly  justified  by 
the  fact  that  so  very  many  critics  insist  upon  all  sorts  of  con- 
siderations instead  of,  or  along  with,  those  which  a  theory  of 
value  shows  to  be  pertinent.  Problem  plays  and  other  works 
of  art  with  "messages"  suggest  examples  in  abundance.  But 
however  much  outraged  the  critic  may  be  by  such  abuses,  how- 
ever much  he  may  be  justified  in  avoiding  extraneous  matters, 
he  is  apt  himself  to  err  when  he  speaks  of  "pure"  literature. 
In  fact,  examination  of  the  phrase  in  the  light  of  our  theory 
of  value  indicates  the  false  abstraction  that  the  critic  has  usually 
made.  For  of  course  pure  literature  is  just  literature  devoid 
of  qualities.  We  do  not  in  the  presence  of  literature  become 
a  special  sort  of  subject  with  a  special  literary  faculty  to  be 
exercised  upon  what  is  before  us.  <^  What  we  do,  the  only  possible 
thing  for  us  to  do,  is  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  book  or  the 
poem  in  question.  We  either  like  it  or  we  dislike  it;  or  we  like 
or  dislike  various  parts  or  aspects  of  it.  Our  liking  or  our  dis- 
liking will  depend  upon  our  previous  reading  and  upon  our 
experience,  upon  our  whole  equipment  for  contemplating  this 
particular  literary  object.  But  the  only  genuine  opinion  that 
we  can  have  of  the  book  must  be  the  expression  of  this  direct 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  it.  And  this  relation  is  not  in 
any  very  clear  sense  ' '  purely  literary " ;  it  is  not  a  relation 
established  between  a  literary  faculty  and  an  object  of  such  a 
faculty;  it  is  a  relation  between  our  whole  conscious  self  and 
the  object  of  our  emotional  consciousness,  and  it  has  as  much 
to  do  with  our  capacity  for  truth,  our  knowledge  of  science,  our 
logical  acumen,  the  development  of  our  sense  organs,  the  type 


78  See,  e.g.,  his  History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature:  "To  the 
purely  literary  student,  etc.,"  p.  306,  "we  must  return  to  our  opening 
reservation,  and  remind  ourselves  that  what  is  written,  what  is  contrib- 
uted to  thought,  is  not  valuable  in  literature  in  proportion  to  its  intel- 
lectual quality,"  p.  386. 
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of  our  mental  imagery,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  organic,  unified 
self,  as  it  has  to  do  with  any  of  our  special  aptitudes;  be  they 
literary  or  not  literary.  ^  This  evaluation  in  terms  of  ' '  pure ' ' 
literature  appears  to  be  a  survival  of  an  outworn  doctrine  of 
substance,  and  we  can  only  remind  those  who  affect  to  recognize 
pure  literature  and  purely  literary  value  either  that  they  are 
mystics,  whose  word  may  at  the  most  be  acceptable  in  some 
more  or  less  mystical  sense,  or  else  that  they  have  fallen  into 
an  error  that  invalidates  what  they  say.  \  For  the  value  of  a 
book  or  a  poem  is  the  value  of  its  qualities,  not  the  value,  to 
use  Locke's  phrase,  of  a  something,  I  know  not  what,  in  which 
these  qualities  inhere.  The  value  of  a  book  is  no  such  mysterious 
entity;  it  is  constituted,  in  fact,  by  the  motor-affective  relation 
of  a  conscious  human  subject  to  the  book.  \It  is  thus  clear  that 
except  for  practice  in  expression,  the  most  adequate  critic  is 
simply  the  most  adequate  human  being — a  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  emptiness  of  so  much  expert  literary  criticism.  The 
best  criticism  is  simply  the  most  accurate  expression  of  the  most 
fully  human  response  to  the  book,  for  it  is  this  response  itself 
that  constitutes  the  value  of  the  book,  and  it  is  the  expression 
of  this  response  in  logical  terms  that  constitutes  criticism. 

A  third  point  at  which  a  rational  theory  of  value  enters  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  dust  of  critical  controversy  is  one  upon 
which  several  contemporary  critics  are  engaged.  V0ne  of  the 
issues  of  the  present  day,  that  is,  seems  to  be  that  between  the 
so-called  judicial  critics  and  the  impressionists. \  Anatole  France 
may  be  called  the  arch  impressionist,  perhaps,  with  his  much 
cited  endeavor  to  tell  pleasantly  of  the  adventures  of  his  soul 
among  masterpieces,  and  not  to  work  the  threshing  machines 
which  separate  the  literary  grain  from  the  chaff.  The  judicial 
critics  are  represented  by  such  Americans  as  Mr.  Irving  Babbitt, 
and  Mr.  Brownell.79 


19  Mr.  Brownell 's  own  formulation  may  be  quoted  from  his  Criticism 
(1914),  p.  58,  where  he  says  of  criticism:  "Its  function  is  judicial,  and 
its  business  to  weigh  and  reason  rather  than  merely  to  testify  and 
record." 
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x  The  whole  matter  may  be  referred  to  our  theory  of  value 
with  advantage,  it  seems  to  me,  because  that  theory  indicates 
two  inevitable  aspects  of  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have 
just  shown,  there  must  be  a  reaction  upon  the  work  criticized, 
a  reaction  which  is  not  that  of  any  purely  literary  faculty,  but 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  work  at 
hand.  And  since  the  work  at  hand  is  a  complex  expression  of 
life  in  some  aspect  or  other,  and  the  reaction  that  of  a  very 
complex  organism,  this  reaction,  to  be  adequately  given  in  words, 
will  require  the  formulating  of  many  judgments.^  What  the 
judgments  formulate,  however,  can  be  nothing  more  than  this 
complex  reaction;  they  can  be  nothing  else,  that  is,  than  the 
rendering  articulate  of  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
such  a  reaction,  the  impressions  produced  on  the  mind,  the 
' '  adventures  of  the  soul, ' '  if  you  like. '.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
our  theory  of  value  has  also  shown,  the  rendering  of  such  im- 
pressions in  verbal  form  can  not  well  avoid  constituting  value- 
judgments.  For  the  words  that  are  used  by  the  most  impres- 
sionistic of  critics  are  expressive  of  value.X  It  may  seem  merely 
to  describe  the  poem  when  we  call  it  tender,  for  example,  but 
if  tender  is  pronounced  by  the  critic's  voice,  it  carries  value 
connotation,  and  we  can  not  really  read  the  critic's  words  with- 
out such  value  connotation.  Being  tender  is  one  way  of  being 
worth  something.  To  take  the  value  connotation  entirely  away 
leaves  the  word  without  even  any  denotation,  leaves  it  indeed 
meaningless.  Thus  the  rendering  of  impressions  in  language  is 
precisely  the  making  of  judgments  of  value. 

^  We  can  therefore  conclude  at  once  that  all  judicial  criticism 
must  be  the  rendering  of  impressions,  and  that  all  rendering  of 
impressions  must  be  the  pronouncing  of  judgments  of  value, 
must  in  this  sense  be  judicial.  The  functioning  of  the  reasoning 
faculties  that  the  judicial  critic  insists  upon  may  indeed  precede 
the  writing  out  of  his  criticism,  but  it  remains  the  fact  that 
all  that  he  can  actually  tell  us  about  the  work  that  he  happens 
to  be  criticizing  must  be  his  impressions  of  that  work/  He  may 
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put  this  into  a  consistently  logical  form,  in  fact  he  must  put  it 
into  such  a  form  if  it  is  to  hold  for  other  rational  beings;  but 
this  is  true  of  any  discourse  whatever  that  is  to  be  accepted  by 
rational  beings.  And  while  there  would  seem  to  be  no  escape 
from  this  requirement,  the  function  that  the  critic  fulfills  for 
the  rest  of  us  would  appear  to  demand  on  his  part  primarily 
the  ability  to  react  fully  to  the  work  in  hand;  what  is  peculiar 
to  the  critic  would  thus  appear  to  be  adequate  reaction.  His 
judicial  function  is  necessarily  carried  out  if  he  renders  his 
impressions  clearly;  and  there  is  little  danger  that  his  lack  of 
logical  consistency  will  do  any  lasting  harm,  for  it  inevitably 
defeats  itself.  Logical  contraditions,  once  seen,  can  not  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  human  minds.  If  the  conclusion  drawn  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph  appear  dogmatic  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  stated,  certainly  no  one  will  be  apt  to  accuse  the  as- 
sertion of  dogmatism  if  it  is  taken  as  merely  descriptive  of  the 
usual  practice  of  the  two  sorts  of  critics. 

There  are  two  further  considerations  to  be  noted  at  this 
point.  vThe  first  is  the  tremendous,  not  to  say  indispensable, 
part  that  impressions  play  in  criticism.  Surely  those  men  whose 
impressions  are  at  all  adequate  to  great  books,  or  even  to  any 
book  written  by  a  mind  not  their  own,  are  rare  enough  to  make 
us  think  long  before  we  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  even 
professedly  impressionistic  criticism.  The  second  consideration 
is  that  criticism,  since  it  is  in  the  form  of  judgments,  must 
necessarily  be  logically  responsible  for  its  own  logical  impli- 
cations), This  is  really,  I  suppose,  much  of  the  cause  of  quarrel. 
For  while  human  beings  may  have  opposing  impulses,  and  while 
their  motor-affective  attitudes  do  not  work  all  to  one  end  with- 
out conflict,  logical  judgments  can  not  contradict  each  other  and 
still  be  valid.  Nor  may  the  implications  of  logical  judgments 
contradict  each  other  and  still  leave  to  the  judgments  their 
validity.  And  here  the  impressionist,  if  taken  literally  and  care- 
lessly or  stupidly,  may  appear  absurd;  or  finally  he  may,  being 
an  un-unified,  disorganized  human  being,  write  himself  and  his 
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impressions  down  in  judgments  which  destroy  each  other,  or 
the  implications  of  which  destroy  the  original  proposition.  Con- 
sistency is  not  required  of  our  reactions,  is  not  a  term  indeed 
that  always  in  the  first  instance  applies  to  reactions;  but  incon- 
sistent logical  statements  simply  destroy  each  other,  and  if  our 
expression  of  our  impressions  takes  the  form  of  contradictory 
judgments,  our  discourse  kills  itself.  So  that  while  criticism 
cannot  be  anything  but  the  articulation  of  impressions,  criticism 
that  is  to  be  accepted  by  rational  minds  must  be  consistent — 
must  therefore  be  in  accordance  with  principles. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  point  upon  which  our  theory  of 
value  should  throw  light.  What  are  these  principles  of  criti- 
cism? Are  they  a  special  set  of  standards  such  as  Aristotelian 
probability,  and  the  classic  unities?  Or  are  they  simply  the 
principles  of  logic  itself  as  applied  in  discourse  upon  books  and 
poems  ?  \  The  answer  in  the  light  of  our  previous  discussion  is 
obvious;  and  we  may  say  a  priori  that  beyond  (1)  the  laws  of 
logic,  i.e.,  the  ways  necessary  to  or  forced  upon  a  rational  mind, 
and  (2)  the  data  at  hand  upon  which  minds  operate,  there  is 
nothing  further  except  (3)  the  activity  itself,  the  actual  oper- 
ation upon  the  data.  But  in  such  an  argument  it  is  the  more 
modern  way  of  procedure  to  turn  to  the  standards  that  exist 
and  see  (1)  whether  they  are  properly  to  be  called  principles 
and  (2)  whether  they  are  in  any  way  peculiar  to  literature,  or 
are  simply  names  for  quite  general  principles  or  for  such  general 
principles  when  they  happen  to  be  operating  upon  the  data 
furnished  by  books  and  poems.  \ 

One  or  two  illustrations  must  suffice;  and  it  may  be  noted 
at  the  outset  that  the  demand  for  criticism  in  accord  with 
standards  has  been  accompanied  by  very  little  in  the  way  of 
actually  formulated  principles.  Mr.  Brownell  suggests  that  the 
critical  principles  "have  hardly  varied  since  Aristotle's  day,'" 
but  one  can  not  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Brownell  would  formulate 
these  ' '  postulates, ' '  so  that  they  might  become  as  definite  a  part 


sow.  C.  Brownell,  Criticism,  p.  47. 
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of  our  mental  content  as  the  postulates  of  Euclid  to  which  he 
compares  them.  The  lack  of  formulation,  however,  is  what  we 
should  expect  if  I  am  right  as  to  the  nature  of  the  demand  for 
standards,  or  criticism  in  accord  with  standards,  that  the  critics 
make.  For  if  having  standards  means  being  logically  consistent, 
then  all  that  the  critics  are  demanding  is  what  all  minds  de- 
mand in  all  cases  of  rational  discourse.  If  on  the  other  hand 
standards  are  to  name  the  various  characteristics  that  are  liked 
by  human  beings,  then  even  judicial  critics  will  admit  that  the 
number  of  "standards"  would  seem  to  be  indefinitely  great  and 
at  least  to  range  from  the  most  fanciful  to  the  most  rigorously 
logical,  from  the  sweetest  to  the  most  bitter,  from  romance  to 
realism,  from  the  judiciously  consistent  to  the  flagrantly  inju- 
dicious. Of  all  these  standards  or  qualities  it  could  only  be 
said  that  those  that  are  most  satisfactory  to  most  minds  will 
be  most  valuable,  remembering  that  in  the  end,  as  we  have  faith 
at  least — a  sort  of  Humean  faith — minds  are  alike  in  structure 
and  are  even  the  image  of  whatever  we  mean  by  the  divine,  so 
that  they  are  best  suited  by  what  best  fits  them  and  their  powers, 
in  the  end  by  that  which  is  noblest  and  truest  and  most  beautiful, 
by  that  which  is  nearest  the  divine  itself. 

\  The  two  possibilities,  then,  both  oppose  serious  difficulties 
to  those  who  would  formulate  literary  standards.  For  logical 
principles  themselves,  standard  though  they  may  be,  are  not 
peculiarly  literary,  or  peculiar  to  literature.  On  the  other  hand 
the  names  of  the  vast  number  of  desirable  qualities  would  in 
the  first  place  be  too  numerous  and  too  particular  to  be  called 
standards;  in  the  second  place,  if  only  certain  important  ones 
were  selected  from  the  rest,  they  would  either  be  general  enough 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  word  Uterary  itself — we  hear  of 
literary  emotions  or  the  literary  emotions81 — or,  being  more  par- 
ticular, they  would  not  be  agreed  upon  by  critics  of  varying 
types  of  mind,  and  so  could  not  very  readily  be  established  as 


si  Cf.  e.g.,  C.  T.  Winchester,  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism,  chap.  Ill, 
•where  the  author  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  "literary  emotions." 
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standards.  \  Further,  when  we  have  found  qualities  universally 
or  even  at  all  generally  satisfactory,  they  will  be  qualities,  I 
should  suppose,  not  peculiar  to  literature.  They  would  be  stand- 
ards of  the  good  life  in  general. 

Now  to  cite  one  or  two  of  these  so-called  standards:  Let  us 
take  the  unities,  probability,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  high  seri- 
ousness. It  seems  to  me  only  too  clear  that  the  first  is  a  logical 
requirement,  that  the  last  is  merely  a  name  for  that  which  is 
satisfactory  to  noble  minds,  as  Matthew  Arnold  conceived  nobil- 
ity of  mind,  and  that  the  confusion  about  the  second  arises  from 
its  being  in  one  sense  a  logical  requirement,  in  another  the  name 
for  a  satisfying  quality. 

\  Unity  is  a  demand  of  the  mind.  \We  have  seen  the  artificial 
unities  gradually  debarred  from  their  high  place  of  authority, 
and  we  have  found  that  almost  all  that  we  can  demand  is  that 
unity  which  defines  a  poem  as  one  poem,  an  object  of  contem- 
plation as  one  object.  We  are  tempted  to  suggest  that  Kant 
said  more  to  the  purpose  of  critical  theory  when  he  put  unity 
into  his  table  of  the  categories  of  thought  than  did  Aristotle 
when  he  spoke  so  portentously  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end — although  no  doubt  for  the  purposes  of  literary  practice  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  is  more  obviously  applicable.  This  is  not 
disparaging  the  brilliant  practice  of  Ibsen,  for  example,  in  a 
play  like  Hedda;  it  is  not  even  objecting  to  the  French  classi- 
cists \  it  is  simply  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  unities 
of  time  and  place  may  be  transgressed  without  damage  in  plays 
like  Lear  or  Hamlet,  and  that  therefore  the  unities  are  not  stand- 
ards but  merely  the  names  for  particular  devices  of  technique, 
producing  effects  especially  pleasing  to  certain  sorts  of  minds 
or  to  certain  generations  of  men  interested  in  neatness,  for  in- 
stance, or  preciseness,  or  condensation,  or  finish,  or  one  of  any 
number  of  other  similar  or  related  qualities.  \ 

The  qualitative  meaning  of  Arnold's  phrase  is  clear  enough. 
And  it  is  surely  as  applicable  to  moral  character  as  to  literature, 
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to  the  religious  attitude  as  to  the  artistic,  to  life  as  to  books. 
Moreover,  when  the  phrase  comes  to  be  defined  more  explicity, 
it  will  furnish  a  standard  only  for  certain  types  of  mind.  It  is 
not  the  word  for  Shakespeare's  humor,  nor  for  Keats'  beauty 
of  word  and  phrase  and  line  and  stanza;  and  it  does  not  well 
characterize  the  Journal  to  Stella  or  Vanity  Fair.  If  on  the 
other  hand  it  be  interpreted  to  cover  all  these  cases,  it  loses 
most  of  its  individuality  and  its  special  connotation  and  becomes 
merely  a  faintly  colored,  fading  synonym  for  the  excellent. 
Literary  excellence  is  indeed  a  standard,  the  standard,  but  what 
our  judicial  critics  seem  to  be  demanding  is  specially  defined  and 
formulated  postulates. 

\  As  to  probability,  the  term  can  be  made  to  mean  anything 
from  accordance  with  necessary  truth  to  poetic  justice  or  char- 
acter motivation.  It  is  more  to  be  admired  as  an  inclusive  sug- 
gestion for  many  sorts  of  excellence  than  as  a  clearly  defined 
standard  of  either  form  or  quality,  and  yet  it  can  be  made  to 
serve  as  naming  requirements  of  either  or  both  sorts.  To  be 
probable,  characters  will  have  to  be  more  or  less  like  the  indi- 
vidual doing  the  judging ;  and  the  incidents  in  a  fiction,  in  order 
to  be  considered  probable,  will  have  to  accord  with  the  indi- 
vidual's  experience  of  what  "probably"  happens,  namely,  of 
what  he  is  capable  of  grasping  as  resembling  the  course  of  his 
own  actual  or  imaginatively  possible  experience.  In  so  far,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  probability  is  accordance  with  logical  require- 
ments common  to  all  rational  creatures,  it  names  not  a  literary 
standard  but  the  character  of  all  of  the  experience  that  is  open 
to  rational  minds.  \ 

It  would  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  carry  out  this  application 
of  a  general  theory  of  value  in  a  particular  region  of  experience 
in  greater  detail  and  with  more  references  and  examples,  but 
it  would  after  all  add  nothing  to  my  thesis  but  illustrative  con- 
tent, which  I  am  not  here  concerned  to  supply.  Moreover,  such 
an  investigation  would  be  apt  to  become  an  adventure  in  literary 
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criticism  itself,  and  would  therefore  not  be  altogether  to  the 
purpose  in  what  attempts  to  be  a  scientific  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples. What  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  done  in  this  brief  con- 
cluding chapter  is  to  give  four  specific  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  the  theory  of  value  expounded  in  the  previous  chapters 
throws  light  on  the  principles  of  literary  criticism,  and  in  par- 
ticular upon  the  question  of  standards.  It  has  been  in  large 
part  no  doubt  what  the  critics  themselves  have  said,  but  it  is 
not  so  much  the  actual  results  as  to  principles  of  criticism  that 
I  am  interested  in  giving,  as  it  is  the  way  in  which  these  results 
are  to  be  derived  directly  from  a  rational  theory  of  value  in 
general. 

On  the  basis  of  such  a  general  theory  of  value  the  chapter 
has  shown,  it  seems  to  me,\that  all  literary  values  are  esthetic; 
and  thus  it  does  away  with  much  unnecessary  disparagement  of 
the  esthetic  itself.  For  it  shows  that  all  other  than  esthetic 
valuations  are  valuings  of  means  instead  of  ends.  It  also  clearly 
implies  that  literary  values,  in  so  far  as  they  are  estimated  or 
measured,  are  subject  to  the  same  procedure  as  that  followed 
in  estimating  the  values  of  any  of  the  ordinary  goods  of  the 
market  or  of  life  in  general. '>  It  shows  secondly  the  error  con- 
nected with  the  phrase  pure  literature,  as  this  phrase  is  com- 
monly used  by  critics  even  of  established  reputation  of  the 
present  dayr\  Thirdly,  in  the  case  of  the  quarrel  of  the  judicial 
critics  with  the  impressionists,  it  indicates  how  altogether  indis- 
pensable impressionism  is,  in  so  far  as  impressionism  means 
having  and  rendering  impressions;  but  it  also  shows  that  the 
judicial  critics  are  contending  in  part  at  least  for  a  characteristic 
which  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  rational  discourse  as  such. 
Finally  it  indicates  that  the  standards  so  much  desiderated  by 
the  judicial  critics  are  either  nothing  but  the  names  for  desired 
particular  qualities  on  the  one  hand,  of  which  there  are  as  many 
as  there  are  particular  human  likings,  or  else  names  for  the 
logical  requirements  of  all  rational  discourse. 
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\The  conclusion  to  my  own  mind  is  that  criticism  depends  for 
its  fullness  and  value  upon  the  capacity  and  sensibility  of  the 
critic's  mind,  for  its  validity  upon  his  normality  and  his  logical 
acumen,  and  for  its  importance  upon  Ms  importance,  upon  his 
adequacy,  that  is,  to  speak  for  human  beings.  \  Obviously,  also, 
the  critic  must  needs  have  the  ability  to  express  himself;  and 
unless  he  be  sophisticated  and  highly  trained  in  all  the  details 
of  literary  art,  he  will  not  be  adequate  either  to  the  task  of 
reacting  fully  to  the  work  at  his  hand  in  all  its  parts  and  aspects, 
or  to  the  expressing  of  that  reaction  in  language. 
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PREFACE 

The  papers  comprising  the  present  volume  were  read  before 
the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  California  during 
the  year  1922-1923.  The  Philosophical  Union  has,  since  its 
founding  in  1889  by  Professor  George  Holmes  Howison,  pro- 
vided many  occasions  for  the  serious  discussion  of  philosophical 
themes.  The  contributors  to  the  present  volume  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  were  primarily  addressing  a 
general  public  rather  than  their  professional  colleagues,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  publication  of  the  annual  lectures  will  appeal 
to  a  still  wider  audience,  similarly  concerned  with  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  philosophy.  The  plan  thus  inaugurated  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  continued  in  the  future. 

The  choice  of  topics  was  dictated  by  the  desire  to  throw  some 
light  on  philosophic  issues  now  in  the  foreground  of  attention. 
While  it  is  true  that  each  writer  has  approached  his  theme  from 
an  individual  focus  or  perspective,  yet  the  volume  as  a  whole 
is  not  wanting  in  unity.  The  title  which  the  volume  bears  is 
the  one  which  was  originally  given  to  the  entire  series  of  lectures, 
and  of  its  significance  each  writer  was  fully  conscious.  With  but 
one  exception,  the  papers  are  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  read.  Although  they  were  not  presented  in  immediate 
succession,  it  has  seemed  preferable  to  group  together  the  two 
essays  on  the  Problem  of  Value.  The  dates  upon  which  the 
papers  were  read  are  as  follows: 

October  6,  1922:  The  Anomaly  of  Knowledge. 

October  27, 1922 :  The  Present  Status  of  the  Theory  of  Value. 

November  24,  1922 :  The  Nature  and  Habitat  of  Mind. 

January  26,  1923 :  The  Philosophical  Aspects  of  the  Theory 
of  Relativity. 

February  23,  1923:  The  Equivocation  of  Value. 

.March  30,  1923:  The  Metaphysics  of  Critical  Realism. 

April  27,  1923:  Whitehead's  Philosophy  of  Nature. 

THE  EDITORS. 
BERKELEY,  October  4,  1923. 
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THE  ANOMALY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

AETHUE  O.  LOVEJOY 


There  are  two  or  three  familiar  ways  of  distinguishing  the 
province  of  philosophy  from  that  of  the  other  sciences  which, 
though  not  untrue,  conceal  an  important  part  of  the  truth. 
The  most  generally  prevalent  notion  of  the  matter,  I  suppose, 
is  that  philosophers  constitute  a  variety  of  the  human  species 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  craving  for  comprehensive  general- 
izations, for  vues  d'ensemble — that  they  are  men  who  cannot 
rest  content  with  fragments,  with  partially  unified  knowledge, 
but  demand  a  synoptic  vision  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
things  as  a  whole.  According  to  another  account,  the  philosopher 
is  primarily  distinguished,  not  by  the  greater  breadth  of  gen- 
eralization of  the  knowledge  that  he  seeks,  but  by  its  logical 
priority.  The  questions  which  it  is  most  characteristic  of  him 
to  ask  are  not  the  last  but  the  first  questions.  He  scrutinizes 
long  and  critically  the  tools  which  the  special  sciences  unhesi- 
tatingly use,  and  raises  more  exigent  doubts  than  either  science 
or  common  sense  are  wont  to  face.  The  trait  distinctive  of  his 
intellectual  temperament  is — to  change  the  figure — conceived  to 
be  an  obsessing  curiosity  and  concern  about  the  foundations  of 
his  structure  of  belief,  and  consequently  a  more  far-reaching 
and  resolute  skepticism  than  is  natural  to  the  generality  of  our 
easy-going  kind  or  is  customary  with  those  who  build  the  tower- 
ing superstructures  of  science.  Or  again,  the  philosopher  is 
sometimes  said  to  have,  not,  indeed,  for  his  only  province,  but 
for  his  most  characteristic  and  perhaps  his  only  permanently 
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inalienable  province,  the  realm  of  values,  especially  of  moral 
and  aesthetic  values.  While  the  natural  sciences  represent 
man's  attempt  to  correct,  to  systematize,  and  to  extend  his 
judgment  of  fact,  his  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are — or,  in 
the  case  of  the  applied  sciences,  to  discover  the  best  means  to 
desired  ends — philosophy  alone,  we  are  told,  is  mindful  that 
men  also,  constantly  and  irrepressibly,  make  judgments  of 
worth;  that  these  too  require  correction,  systematization,  and 
extension;  that  the  criticism  of  ends  is  not  less  a  part  of  the 
life  of  a  rational  animal  than  the  intelligent  choice  of  means; 
and  that  the  question  of  ultimate  human  interest  is  the  question 
how  the  good  stands  related,  in  this  world  of  ours,  to  the  real, 
how  far  values  have  a  basis  and  a  backing  beyond  the  transient 
likings  and  dislikings  of  our  feeble  race. 

One  or  another,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  all  three,  of  these 
accounts  truly  enough  describe  propensities  and  preoccupations 
of  those  whom  it  has  been  customary  to  call  philosophers.  Yet 
I  think  the  effect  of  the  emphasis  upon  these  aspects  of  the 
philosopher's  business,  and  especially  upon  the  first  two,  has 
not  been  wholly  fortunate.  That  business  is  made  to  appear 
very  widely  different  in  kind,  and  in  temper,  and  in  its  preten- 
sions, from  the  work  of  the  scientific  investigator ;  and  the 
philosopher  has  often,  I  suspect,  had  to  his  scientific  confreres 
the  look  of  a  rather  queer  fellow,  either  dangerously  disposed 
to  hasty  generalization;  or  else  full  of  barren  doubts  and  hesi- 
tancies about  things  that  all  other  men  take  for  granted,  and 
have  so  taken  for  ages  with  the  happiest  results;  or  else  so 
infected  with  moralistic  preoccupations,  so  eager  to  find  the 
edifying  in  the  real,  that  his  inquiries  into  any  question  about 
reality  are  open  to  the  gravest  suspicions  of  emotional  bias. 
However  unjust  such  conceptions  of  most  philosophers  and  most 
philosophy  may  be,  they  have,  I  think,  some  currency;  and 
while  I  should  not  wish  to  see  the  philosopher  abandon  these 
three  interests,  or  abdicate  his  claim  to  these  provinces  of 
thought,  I  think  it  may  help  to  make  him  more  intelligible  to 
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other  animals  of  his  species,  and  especially  to  workers  in  the 
natural  sciences,  to  point  out  another  aspect  of  his  business 
which  is  hardly  made  evident  by  the  accounts  of  the  field  and 
purpose  of  philosophical  inquiry  that  I  have  mentioned.  There 
is,  I  suggest,  a  special  class  of  empirical  matters-of-fact  which — 
with  one  possible  and  ambiguous  exception — none  of  the  other 
sciences  investigates  or  is,  for  reasons  which  will  presently 
appear,  in  a  position  to  investigate.  And  this  class  of  empirical 
matters-of-fact  constitutes  the  starting  point  and  primary  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  sort  of  philosophy  with  which  I  am  here 
concerned.  The  philosopher,  as  I  conceive  of  him,  is  first  of 
all  a  man  whose  interest  and  desire  to  understand  have  been 
aroused  by  a  certain  biological  phenomenon,  and  who  therefore 
becomes  a  specialist  in  the  study  of  that  type  of  phenomenon. 
Doubtless  he  should  be  more  than  that ;  but  he  ought  never,  I 
think,  to  be  less;  and  in  any  case,  that  is  what  many  modern 
philosophers  essentially  are. 

The  class  of  biological  phenomena  to  which  I  refer  is  that 
consisting  ef  making  judgments  about  things,  having  doubts 
about  them,  having  knowledge  about  them.  Whatever  more 
knowing  may  be,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it,  and  in  the  first  instance, 
a  phenomenon  sometimes  occurring  in  the  life  of  the  organism 
man,  a  function  of  which  the  featherless  biped  is  capable;  and 
it  is  as  such,  and  without  other  preconceptions  than  those  of 
the  man  of  science,  that  the  philosopher  does  well  to  approach 
it.  Its  empirical  occurrence  is  at  least  as  certain  as  the  occur- 
rence of  any  other  phenomenon;  for  being  certain  of  anything 
either  is  or  purports  to  be  an  instance  of  this  phenomenon.  Its 
occurrence  is,  indeed,  more  certain  than  that  of  any  other 
phenomenon ;  for  being  uncertain  is  also  a  variety  of  the  same 
species  of  biological  happening.  In  other  words,  knowing  is 
a  natural  event  that  is  taken  for  granted  by  biology  and  all 
the  other  sciences.  But  it  is  not  investigated  by  biology,  or 
by  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  with  the  dubious  exception  of 
psychology.  The  psychologist  might  but  usually  does  not 
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investigate  it  with  thoroughness.  Clearly,  then,  there  is  here 
a  class  of  facts  which  it  ought  to  be  somebody 's  business  method- 
ically to  describe,  to  analyze,  to  correlate  with  other  facts.  That 
business  has  historically  fallen,  and  still  falls,  to  the  lot  of 
the  persons  conventionally  described  as  philosophers.;  and  dis- 
cussions relating  to  these  matters  form  pretty  certainly,  I  think, 
the  most  voluminous  and  characteristic  part  of  contemporary 
philosophical  literature. 

The  primary  relation,  then,  of  the  philosopher  to  other  men, 
including  biologists  or  other  specialists,  is  much  the  same  as  the 
relation  of  the  biologist  to  his  infusoria  or  other  organisms,  of 
the  geologist  to  the  processes  of  rock  formation,  of  the  astronomer 
to  the  celestial  bodies  and  their  motions.  The  biologist  observes 
the  infusoria  and  endeavors  to  reach  conclusions  concerning  the 
nature  of  their  activities  and  what  is  implied  by  them;  the 
philosopher  may  be  said  to  observe  the  biologist — or  any  other 
creature  that  is  supposed  to  know  anything — to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  that  he  is  doing  when  he  is  reaching  conclusions, 
and  what  is  implied  therein — not  in  the  specific  conclusions,  but 
in  the  fact  that  he  reaches  them,  and  that,  if  there  be  any  science 
at  all,  some  of  them  constitute  what  we  call  knowledge. 

There  has,  it  is  true,  taken  place  in  recent  philosophy  a 
curious  revulsion  against  the  customary  name  of  this  special 
inquiry  into  knowledge,  and  to  some  degree,  also,  a  revulsion 
against  the  inquiry  itself.  Epistemology  has  become  a  word 
taboo  among  certain  circles  of — shall  I  say? — epistemologists. 
A  former  lecturer  on  the  Mills  Foundation  writes  as  follows: 

The  astronomer,  the  biologist,  the  chemist,  the  historian,  the  student  of 
literature  .  .  .  are  all  engaged  in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  what  our 
perceptions  are  and  how  they  are  related  to  one  another.  Their  studies  are 
not  prefaced  by  an  examination  of  how  we  perceive.  They  take  their 
material  as  so  much  given  stuff,  and  then  proceed  to  tell  us  what,  when  so 
taken,  they  perceive  it  to  be.  If  they  are  invited  to  examine  first  the 
mechanism  of  perception,  they  regard  the  invitation  as  impertinent  and 
irrelevant.  They  have  found  such  an  examination  unnecessary,  and  so 
believe  that  they  can  rightfully  reject  it.  ...  The  results  of  modern  intel- 
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lectual  inquiry  [have  been  built  up]  directly  from  considering  the  processes 
of  perception,  and  also  the  results  of  those  processes,  without  seeking  any 
epistemological  warrant  for  our  procedure.* 

Professor  Woodbridge  therefore  deprecates  epistemological 
inquiry  into  perception,  and  presumably  into  other  modes  of 
knowledge.  Many  scientific  investigators,  I  suspect,  have 
experienced  a  similar  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  curious  pre- 
occupation of  philosophers  with  epistemology — their  tendency 
to  loiter  in  the  vestibule  of  science,  to  spend  their  time  in  look- 
ing over  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  instead  of  using  them. 

I  refer  to  this  state  of  mind  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  study  of  knowing  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  thing  that  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  of  Professor 
Woodbridge 's  which  I  have  quoted;  nor  are  the  reasons  for 
engaging  in  it  the  reasons  which  he  rejects  as  invalid.  I  am  not 
contending  here  that  epistemology  is  a  necessary  propaedeutic 
to  natural  science,  or  that  an  experimentalist  ought  to  await 
a  license  from  the  philosopher  before  entering  upon  his  own 
business.  Epistemology,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  not  a  preliminary 
and  it  is  not  a  normative  science ;  it  is  merely  one  descriptive 
or  analytic  science  among  others.  But  its  results,  when  reached, 
will  require  to  be  correlated  with  those  of  the  other  sciences, 
will  supplement  and  qualify  their  conclusions,  will,  perhaps, 
restrict  generalizations  to  which  we  might  be  led  if  we  con- 
sidered solely  the  data  of  those  other  sciences.  Such  a  study 
of  knowledge  needs  no  more  special  or  peculiar  justification  than 
any  other  study.  Since  knowing  is  an  actual  phenomenon  pre- 
sented in  our  experience,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  reason  for 
finding  out  what  we  can  about  it  as  there  is  for  finding  out 
about  other  things.  The  prosecution  of  epistemological  inquiries 
is  sufficiently  justified  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  their  subject 
matter  exists — unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  maintained  that  man, 
and  man  engaged  in  the  function  most  characteristic  of  his 

i  F.   J.    E.    Woodbridge,    ' '  Perception    and    Epistemology, ' '   Essays   in 
Honor  of  William  James  (1908),  p.  142. 
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species,  is  an  animal  less  deserving  of  study  than  the  para- 
moecium  or  the  dancing  mouse. 

The  inquiry  I  speak  of,  then,  should  begin — where  it  will 
end  is  another  question — with  a  plain  descriptive  account  of 
what  knowing  is,  what  goes  on  when  it  occurs.  Only  it  must 
be  an  account  of  knowing,  and  not  of  something  which  happens 
to  be  associated  with  it.  And  here  certain  obstacles  to  the  serious 
study  of  this  phenomenon  have  arisen  through  entirely  natural 
and  comprehensible  causes.  In  the  first  place,  since  knowing  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  thing  we  know  best  of  all — since  it  is  what  all 
men  are  doing,  or  supposing  themselves  to  do,  during  most  of 
their  waking  life — it  is  difficult  to  arouse  in  most  men,  and,  I 
sometimes  think,  especially  difficult  to  arouse  in  men  of  science, 
sufficient  intellectual  detachment  from  this  phenomenon  to 
permit  them  to  feel  a  philosophic  wonder  concerning  it,  or  even 
to  observe  with  particularity  just  what  it  is.  Many  collateral 
questions  are,  indeed,  often  raised  with  respect  to  it ;  but  for  the 
prime  question:  Precisely  what  am  I  doing  when  I  know — or 
what  should  I  be  doing  if  I  were  correct  in  supposing  myself 
in  any  given  instance  to  know? — for  this  prime  question  it  is 
often  hard  to  get  consideration.  This  is,  I  think,  further  due 
to  two  developments  in  the  history  of  science  which  have  tended 
to  substitute  for  this  question  other  questions  which  look  like 
it  but  are  not  in  reality  the  same.  The  first  of  these — a  natural 
consequence  of  the  legitimate  custom  of  the  physical  scientist 
to  forget  the  knowing  he  is  engaged  in  and  to  fix  his  attention 
upon  the  object — is  the  substitution  of  a  description  of  the 
physiological  conditions  of  knowledge  for  a  description  of 
knowledge.  1  am  not  assuming  at  this  point  that  a  physical 
account  of  man's  cognitive  function  cannot  be  given;  I  am 
merely  pointing  out  that  you  certainly  have  not  described  a 
case  of  knowing  when  you  have  merely  described  the  movement 
of  a  number  of  molecules,  or  still  more  minute  units  of  matter, 
in  the  animal's  brain  and  nervous  system,  with  accompanying 
changes  in  their  electrical  charges.  These  movements  may  be 
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conditions  without  which  knowing  cannot  happen  in  the  human 
organism;  but  to  study  them  is  to  study  the  correlates  of 
the  phenomenon  of  knowing,  not  to  observe  and  analyze  the 
phenomenon  itself.  It  is  at  least  what  it  is  experienced  as 
being,  though  it  may  be  more ;  and  it  is  assuredly  not  experienced 
as  being  a  movement  of  molecules  under  your  cuticle  or  within 
your  cranium.  This  is  an  awkward  sort  of  remark  to  have  to 
make ;  for  some  of  my  readers  are  sure  to  regard  it  as  a  truism 
too  obvious  to  need  mention,  and  others  are  likely,  in  these  days, 
to  regard  it  as  an  unintelligible  philosophical  prejudice.  To 
the  former  I  make  my  apologies;  to  the  latter  I  address  the 
suggestion  that  one  of  the  pregnant  causes  of  muddle  in  con- 
temporary thought,  especially  in  the  case  of  some  of  those  given 
to  taking  the  name  of  'science'  in  vain,  is  precisely  a  tendency 
to  treat  things  as  being  what  they  observably  are  not,  by  sub- 
stituting a  description  of  their  causes  or  concomitants  for  a 
description  of  the  things  themselves — especially  when  the  con- 
comitants are  readily  amenable  to  the  methods  of  investigation 
and  the  principles  of  'explanation'  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
the  things  themselves  are  not. 

The  other  tendency  in  nineteenth-century  scientific  thought 
unfavorable  to  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  and  necessity 
for  a  direct  examination  of  the  organic  phenomenon  of  knowing 
has  been  observable  in  evolutionary,  and  especially  Darwinian, 
biology  and  in  the  vogue  of  what  is  called  'functionalism'  in 
psychology.  It  is  a  tendency  in  a  sense  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding — namely,  to  substitute  the  question  what  knowing 
does  for  the  question  what  knowing  is  or  consists  in;  to  offer 
a  description  of  the  thing's  effects  and  uses  in  lieu  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  thing  itself.  General  surveys  of  organic  evolution 
are  accustomed  to  mention  the  gradual  development  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  higher  animals,  culminating  in  the  scientific  and 
technological  activities  of  man,  and  to  point  out  the  new  adapta- 
tions and  new  ranges  of  physical  action  which  this  made  possible. 
Such  a  study  of  the  role  of  mind  in  evolution  is  assuredly  of 
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the  highest  interest  £nd  importance ;  but,  once  more,  to  tell  how 
knowledge  assists  man,  and  possibly  in  its  rudimentary  forms 
some  animals  below  him  in  the  scale,  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  not  to  tell  what  knowing  is — any  more  than  giving  the  clinical 
picture  of  a  patient  suffering  from  an  infection  is  equivalent 
to  isolating  and  describing  the  microorganism  responsible  for 
his  condition.  No  physiologist  or  pathologist  would  for  a 
moment  fall  into  the  latter  confusion;  yet  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  written  about  the  function  of  intellect  as  a  late-evolved 
acquisition  of  organisms  is,  I  think,  somewhat  affected  by  an 
analogous  confusion.  And  one  part  of  that  rich  melange  of 
incongruous  ideas  commonly  known  as  pragmatism  apparently 
consists  in  setting  up  this  confusion  as  a  methodological  prin- 
ciple. You  are  never  to  inquire  what  anything  is,  but  only 
what  it  does,  what  its  consequences  are ;  pure  descriptive  analyses 
of  temporal  cross-sections  of  reality  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
character  of  any  datum  of  experience  at  a  given  moment  is 
always  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  some  other  experience  in  which 
it  is  to  eventuate.  The  paradoxical  consequences  of  such  a 
program,  if  consistently  carried  out,  are  obvious;  but  of  course 
it  never  is  consistently  carried  out.  It  is  used  in  practice  only 
as  a  means  of  evading  those  particular  problems  of  descriptive 
analysis,  of  telling  just  what  is  there  now,  in  which  some 
adherents  of  this  school  are  not  interested,  or  for  avoiding 
consideration  of  those  facts,  such  as  the  fact  of  knowledge 
itself,  which  seem  incongruous  with  opinions  to  which  these 
philosophers  incline. 

We  are,  then,  to  try  to  describe  a  case  of  knowing  as  such, 
to  make  explicit  what  it  is  that  is  happening  while  a  given 
instance  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  the  human  organism 
is  going  on;  and  we  are  to  avoid  substituting  for  this  question 
any  of  the  collateral  questions  which  I  have  been  mentioning. 
By  '  knowledge '  here  is  not  meant  perception  of  data  immediately 
and  sensibly  present  at  the  moment  of  experience  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  'knowledge  about'  things  not  in  that  manner 
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present;  and  to  make  the  question  more  specific,  we  may  take 
the  instance  of  knowledge  about  a  no-longer-existing  object  or 
a  bygone  event — whether  it  be  a  remembrance  of  a  past  experi- 
ence of  the  knower,  or  an  inferential  reconstruction  of  a  past 
situation,  such  as  the  historian  and  the  geologist  are  supposed 
in  some  measure  to  achieve.  We  are  not,  however,  be  it  under- 
stood, concerned  with  the  process  and  grounds  of  the  inference 
but  only  with  its  outcome.  It  at  once  becomes  evident,  when  you 
examine  such  a  case  of  knowing,  that  it  is  a  happening  of  a 
highly  anomalous  sort,  when  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  physical  sciences,  including  biology ;  that  it  is  a  type  of 
event  which  no  other  science  assumes  to  occur  in  any  of  the 
objects  of  its  study.  A  knowing  of  a  past  object  or  event  mani- 
festly consists  in  a  species  of  presence,  within  the  experience  of 
some  organism  at  a  given  moment,  of  an  object  which  is  not  at 
the  same  moment  present  in  nature — i.e.,  in  the  system  which 
the  so-called  'natural'  sciences  investigate — though  it  is  present 
in  the  system  of  which  those  sciences  themselves,  considered  as 
phenomena,  consist.  Knowledge,  in  other  words,  is  a  kind  of 
evocation  of  the  absent,  and,  in  the  particular  case  in  question, 
of  the  physically  non-existent.  Suppose,  for  example,  you  collect 
a  thousand  persons  of  different  ages,  all  of  them  educated  in 
different  places,  into  one  room,  and  that  you  first  get  them  all 
to  attend  to  some  present  physical  object  perceptible  to  their 
senses.  Even  in  this  case  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  their  per- 
cepts of  a  given  state  of  the  object  are  simultaneous  with  the 
existence  of  that  state;  but  ignoring  this  slight  difference,  we 
may  say  that  the  thousand  observers  are  experiencing — whether 
directly  or  indirectly — objects  and  processes  now  going  on  in 
nature,  in  the  space  in  which  their  bodies  and  organs  of  per- 
ception also  are.  But  now  let  the  thousand  persons  be  called 
upon  to  remember  each  his  first  schoolhouse  and  the  scenes  and 
incidents  of  his  first  day  in  school.  Thereupon  there  suddenly 
appears  in  the  experience — that  is,  in  the  actual  life  as  organ- 
isms— of  these  persons,  a  host  of  objects  of  memory — elements 
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and  aspects,  probably  for  the  most  part  visual  aspects,  of  a 
thousand  differing  groups  of  animate  and  inanimate  bodies  and 
of  their  movements.  But  the  world  of  the  physical  sciences  is 
not  at  the  same  time  suddenly  augmented  by  this  rich,  chaotic, 
fleeting  mass  of  new  material.  For  no  physical  observation 
discloses  to  the  investigator,  watching  the  thousand  silent  human 
organisms,  the  presence  of  these  memory-objects;  and  even  if 
this  were  not  true,  the  entities  which  such  observation  revealed 
would  find  no  place  in  the  system  of  physical  science.  These 
quasi-bodies,  or  substitutes  for  bodies,  which  have  no  mass, 
which  are  not  bearers  of  energy,  which  jump  about  in  space — 
at  least  in  some  space — in  the  most  erratic  and  discontinuous 
manner,  do  not  and  should  not  as  such  figure  in  the  analyses 
of  the  chemist  or  the  equations  of  the  physicist — even  of  the 
physicist  since  Einstein.  True,  the  scientific  investigator  will 
presumably  find  some  difference  between  the  neural  processes 
of  the  thousand  persons  in  the  case  when  they  are  directly  per- 
ceiving an  (approximately)  coexistent  object  or  event,  and  the 
ease  when  they  are  remembering  past  objects  or  events.  But 
what  the  thousand  themselves  are  experiencing  is  not  the  neural 
processes;  and  the  difference  for  them  between  the  two  cases  is 
not  stated,  certainly  is  not  exhaustively  stated,  in  terms  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  neural  processes.  What  they  now 
have  present  in  their  environments  are  more  or  less  confused 
and  blurry  visual  aspects  of  schoolhouses,  teachers,  schoolmates. 
Of  their  actual  environments,  of  the  surroundings  with  which 
their  organic  life  is  now  really  occupied,  these  things  are  even 
more  certainly  a  part  than  are  the  unperceived  though  tempo- 
rally coexistent  changes  in  nerve  fibers  and  cerebral  cortex. 

The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  all  objects,  other  than  imme- 
diate sense-data,  about  which  any  science  claims  knowledge, 
when  we  consider  these  objects,  not  in  themselves  and  as  of 
their  own  date,  but  as  items  in  the  present  experience  of  the 
man  of  science.  Dinosaurs  are  happily  extinct  upon  our  globe, 
and  therefore,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
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environment  of  present  sub-human  animals.  But  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  some  sense  a  part  of  the  environment  of  present 
geologists — in  the  two  specific  senses,  namely,  that  the  geologists 
have  these  creatures  actually,  though  not  sensibly,  within  their 
present  fields  of  consciousness,  are  'referring  to  them,'  and  that 
the  geologists'  reactions  to  the  sense-impressions  which  they  are 
at  a  given  time  receiving  are  modified  by  the  presence  of  these 
other  items  in  their  content  of  experience.  The  effect,'  it  is  true, 
is  curiously  unilateral ;  the  dinosaur,  by  being  known,  now  makes 
a  difference  to  the  geologist,  but  the  geologist  by  knowing  makes 
none,  or  none  of  the  same  kind,  to  the  dinosaur ;  and  the  kind 
of  difference  which  the  dinosaur  makes  to  the  geologist  is  for- 
tunately very  unlike  that  which  he  would  probably  have  made, 
if  the  two  had  physically,  and  not  merely  cognitively,  coexisted. 
But  the  significant  and  anomalous  fact  remains  that,  when  exer- 
cising the  function  of  retrospective  knowing,  the  organism  has 
to  do — and,  since  knowledge  of  the  past  is  the  guide  of  practice, 
has  to  do  in  a  highly  practical  way — with  things  which  are  not 
physical  realities  at  the  time  when  the  organism  is  a  physical 
reality  and  while  the  knowing  is  going  on.  When  a  knowing 
animal  first  appeared  in  the  course  of  evolution,  many  prior 
events  and  vanished  objects,  though  in  one  sense  remaining  as 
past  and  irrecoverable  as  ever,  were  in  another  sense  rescued 
from  the  maw  of  the  all-devourer.  In  short,  then,  when  you 
make  a  valid  retrospective  judgment,  some  bit  of  the  past,  as 
we  say,  comes  '  before  you ' ;  and  it  is  now  that  it  is  before  you ; 
and  nevertheless  it  is  before  you  as  past. 

The  same  characteristic  of  the  knowing  experience  is,  of 
course,  often  put  in  other  terms,  which  merely  express  a  com- 
plementary aspect  of  the  same  fact.  I  have  been  speaking  of  the 
phenomenon  of  knowing  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  peculiar 
status  of  the  objects  known,  as  entities  not  at  the  moment  of 
knowing  to  be  found  in  physical  nature,  yet,  somehow,  quite 
unmistakably  factors  at  that  moment  in  a  physical  organism's 
total  environment.  Stated  on  the  other  hand  as  a  function  of 
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the  organism,  knowing  consists  in  a  power  which  the  organism 
has  to  reach  beyond,  to  transcend,  both  the  place  and  the  date 
of  its  own  existence  as  an  observable  object  in  nature.  It  is 
able  to  range  up  and  down  through  time,  annulling  in  some 
measure  the  transiency  of  things;  to  penetrate  also  into  the 
world  of  the  unborn  and  thereby  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
cognitive  animal  to  be  affected  by  events  which  have  not  yet 
happened  and  to  adapt  itself  to  things  that  have  not  yet  entered 
into  nature — though,  happily  no  doubt,  it  possesses  a  far  more 
limited  vision  in  that  temporal  region  than  we  commonly  believe 
it  to  have  in  the  region  of  the  past.  Whatever  the  specific 
content  of  knowing,  in  whatever  direction  of  time  or  space  it  is, 
in  any  given  instance,  turned,  it  proves  to  be  generically  an 
organic  process  characterized  by  a  reference  to,  an  evocation 
and  apprehension  of,  a  spatial  and  temporal  Beyond,  to  which 
the  physical  sciences  offer  us  no  counterpart  among  the 
phenomena  which  they  describe.  This,  I  repeat,  is  not  presented 
as  a  theory  or  an  inference,  but  as  a  mere  description,  and  a 
description  of  the  obvious — but  not  of  the  unimportant.  If 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  knowing,  then  that  is  what  it  is; 
whenever  anyone  asserts  that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  anything 
more  than  the  blank,  momentary,  uncorrelated  content  •  of  his 
present  sensations  (which  we  do  not  usually  term  knowledge), 
he  is  asserting  as  a  fact  the  occurrence  of  the  type  of  organic 
phenomenon  which  I  have  been  describing.  To  recognize  this 
simply  as  a  fact,  an  empirical  datum,  and  as  a  fact  which 
constitutes  a  prima  facie  anomaly  among  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in 
philosophy;  to  endeavor  to  connect  the  fact  intelligibly  with 
;other  facts,  to  elucidate  and,  if  possible,  to  alleviate  the  anomaly, 
is  a  large  part  of  the  philosopher 's  task.  ' '  Just  why  and  how, ' ' 
writes  W.  P.  Montague,  "a  system  of  mere  cerebral  molecules 
should  have  this  self-transcending  reference  is  in  my  opinion 
the  key-problem  of  philosophy."  Though  I  do  not  find  Monta- 
gue's very  original  and  ingenious  solution  of  the  problem  satis- 
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factory,  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  him  in  this  emphasis  upon 
the  primacy  and  decisiveness  of  the  problem  itself.2 

It  will,  however,  already  have  been  perceived  that  the  appar- 
ent anomaly  of  knowledge  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is 
really  twofold — that  there  is  a  lesser  and  a  greater  anomaly. 
These  should  now  be  formally  distinguished.  (1)  The  lesser 
anomaly  is  the  one  which  arises  when  you  view  the  phenomenon 
of  knowing  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  science ;  and  it  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  organism,  itself  physical, 
which  at  some  moments  of  its  life  has  as  items  in  its  experience, 
as  factors  in  its  environment,  things  that  are  not,  at  those 
moments,  any  part  of  the  sum  of  masses  and  motions  and  forces 
which,  for  the  natural  sciences,  then  constitute  the  physical 
world.  That  fact  is  so  queer  and  troublesome  to  a  good  many 
contemporaries  who  have  been  trained  in  the  categories  and 
presuppositions  of  natural  science,  that  they  feel  the  strongest 
possible  repugnance  to  admitting  it — and  in  some  cases  may 
be  seen  denying  on  purely  a  priori  grounds  that  it  is  a  fact. 
To  the  consideration  of  these  bold  and  simple  methods  for 
getting  rid  of  the  lesser  anomaly  we  shall  return  presently. 
(2)  The  greater  anomaly  consists  in  that  peculiarity  of  knowing 
which  philosophers  call  'meaning'  or  'transcendent  reference'; 
that  is,  in  the  fact  that  when  we  know  we  appear  somehow  to 
have  within  the  field  of  our  experience  at  a  given  moment  objects 
which  we  must  at  the  same  time  conceive  as  existing  entirely 
outside  of  that  field — for  example,  as  having  their  being  at  a 
time  other  than  the  time  of  the  knowing  of  them.  The  anomaly 
here,  at  first  sight,  and  so  long  as  the  philosopher  is  able  to  offer 
no  conceptual  device  for  alleviating  it,  seems  to  look  much  like 

2  Montague  observes  that  in  causality  there  is  a  similar  relation  of 
present  and  past.  A  prior  event  may  be  in  some  sense  said  to  be  present 
in  its  effects;  and  thus  in  any  organic  response  the  organism  is  really 
concerned  with  past  (and  with  future)  entities  or  events.  Finding,  then,  a 
certain  analogy  between  knowing  and  a  relation  which  pervades  all  nature, 
Montague  boldly  identifies  cognition  and  causation.  Unfortunately  the 
analogy  breaks  down  at  the  critical  point.  A  cause  is  not,  as  such,  recalled 
or  '  represented '  in  its  effects  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  past  experience 
is  recalled  in  memory.  We  do  not,  for  example,  always  remember  the  errors 
from  which  we  suffer. 
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a  logical  paradox.  It  is  not  merely  that,  in  knowing,  some 
organisms  deal  with  entities  which  are  not  physically  coexistent 
with  the  organisms  themselves,  or  with  their  present  exercise 
of  the  knowing  function ;  the  greater  anomaly  is  that  these 
entities — at  least  in  the  case  of  retrospective  and  anticipatory 
knowledge — must  apparently  be  said  not  to  coexist  at  all  with 
the  organism,  or  with  the  particular  exercise  of  the  cognitive 
function  through  which  they  are  known.  Yet  how  can  I  in  any 
way  have  to  do  today  with  that  which  does  not  exist  today, 
which  is  not  a  reality  contemporaneous  with  myself?  How  can 
a  being  whose  activities  are  all  in  a  fleeting  present,  and  the 
entire  sum  of  whose  knowings  falls  temporally  within  a  brief 
span  of  years,  really  behold  that  which  was  ages  before  it,  or 
shall  be  decades,  possibly  centuries,  after  it?  When  a  distant 
and  unperceived  object  or  a  past  event  is  known,  it  seems  plain 
that  it  must  be  present  to  the  knower;  but  it  also  seems  plain 
that  it  is  truly  known  as  what  it  is — namely,  as  distant  or  as 
past — only  if  it  is  spatially  or  temporally  absent.  It  must  be 
content  of  present  experience;  and  yet  what  is  known  about  it 
is  that  it  is  not  content  of  present  experience.  In  knowledge, 
in  short,  as  Dewey  has  put  it — in  a  phrase  which  I  perhaps 
quote  too  often — something  must  be  "present -as-absent."  But 
that,  obviously,  is  a  rather  peculiar  way  of  being  present,  which 
calls  for  elucidation. 

Common  sense  has,  of  course,  long  had  its  own  way  of  deal- 
ing with  these  anomalies — a  way  followed  also,  until  recent 
times,  by  many  philosophers  and  most  psychologists,  but  now 
increasingly  out  of  fashion  among  both  classes.  The  apparent 
oddity  that  a  thing  absent  should,  when  known,  become  present 
(while  still  remaining  absent),  and  that  a  thing  bygone  should 
in  some  manner  and  some  degree  become  coexistent  with  a 
living  organism,  disappears — according  to  this  long  established 
interpretation  of  the  fact  of  knowledge — when  that  which  is 
present  is  regarded  as  a  partial  and  immaterial  simulacrum  of 
a  past  or  otherwise  absent  object,  this  shadowy  replica  being 
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called  an  'image'  or  'idea.'  The  present-ation,  or  making 
present,  of  the  absent,  in  which  knowing  consists,  is  declared 
to  be  simply  a  representation — not  in  the  etymological  sense 
of  a  literal  'making  present  over  again,'  but  in  the  sense  of 
'effective  substitution.'  The  object  is  represented  by  an  under- 
study or  deputy  or  surrogate,  not  having  all  the  powers  or 
attributes  of  its  principal,  but  sufficient,  it  is  assumed,  for  all 
cognitive  purposes.  But  this  simple  and  familiar  way  of  con- 
struing the  phenomenon  of  knowing,  as  a  mere  occurrence  of 
what  are  called  'mental  images,'  manifestly  does  nothing  to 
eliminate  the  lesser  anomaly ;  and  it  has  been  held  by  a  number 
of  philosophers  of  different  schools  that  it  is  incapable  of 
elucidating  or  alleviating  the  greater.  If  "ideas"  are  conceived 
of  as  a  sort  of  psychical  stuff  indispensable  to  the  organic 
function  of  knowing,  then  the  assertion  of  their  existence  does 
but  increase  the  anomalous  appearance  of  that  function  from 
the  point  of  view  of  natural  science.  That  assertion  would 
compel  biology  to  one  or  another  troublesome  conclusion.  One 
alternative  would  be  to  hold  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  evolution 
an  animal  appears  which  produces  a  species  of  intangible, 
imponderable,  immaterial  secretion,  extended,  yet  not  localizable 
in  any  space  of  which  the  biologist  or  even  the  relativistic 
physicist  takes  cognizance ;  and  that  this  secretion  has  the  extra- 
ordinary property  of  reproducing,  with  some  loss  of  vividness, 
past  phases  of  the  organism's  life,  and  even  bits  out  of  the 
physical  world  as  it  was  before  the  organism's  birth.  The  other 
alternative,  to  which  biology  would  apparently  be  constrained, 
if  it  admitted  ideas  as  a  feature  of  the  life  of  human  organisms 
but  rejected  the  conception  just  mentioned,  would  be  the  attri- 
bution to  all  organisms  of  the  power  to  throw  off  these  imponder- 
able secretions.  And  the  question  would  arise  in  either  case, 
but  in  the  latter  perhaps  more  insistently,  whether  this  function 
could,  after  all,  be  supposed  to  be  wholly  otiose  in  the  deter- 
mination of  animal  behavior  or  even  vegetal  response — whether 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  so  vast  a  redundancy  in  nature  as 
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that  hypothesis  would  imply.  The  hypothesis  of  ideas,  then, 
would  in  any  event  fit  into  the  habitual  preconceptions  of  the 
biologist,  and  into  the  general  theory  of  biological  evolution, 
only  with  difficulty  and  at  the  probable  cost  of  some  revision 
of  those  preconceptions.  Dewey  somewhere  remarks  that  such 
a  hypothesis  "can  be  accepted  by  one  who  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  biological  continuity  only  after  every  other  way  of  dealing 
with  the  facts  has  been  exhausted." 

And  to  many,  as  I  have  said,  the  theory  of  representative 
ideas  seems  at  worst  to  aggravate,  and  at  best  to  be  unavailing 
to  lighten,  the  greater  anomaly.  Some  of  those  who  take  this 
view  of  the  common-sense  explanation  of  knowing  do  not  deny 
the  reality  of  ideas  or  images;  but  they  point  out  that  these 
are  insufficient  to  render  the  present  apprehension  of  absent 
objects  intelligible.  For  what  we  mean  by  'knowing'  evidently 
is  not  at  all  equivalent  to  what  we  mean  by  simply  'having 
ideas.'  Human  creatures  obviously  (if  they  have  ideas  at  all) 
have  many  such  which  do  not  even  purport  to  constitute  know- 
ings ;  and  all  that  do  purport  to  do  so  seem  to  involve  something 
more  than  the  simple  presence  of  certain  ideas  in  a  given  field 
of  consciousness.  If  the  geologist  professes  to  know  anything 
about  the  fauna  of  the  Jurassic  period,  he  is  not  merely  report- 
ing the  emergence  in  his  thought  of  various  'mental  pictures' 
of  queer  beasts.  A  poet  may  be  content  to  tell  us  of  his  images 
as  they  rise,  but  not  the  man  of  science.  A  scientific  statement 
is  not  intended  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  contribution  of  the  scien- 
tist who  propounds  it  to  introspective  psychology.  To  know. 
in  short,  even  supposing  that  it  requires  the  occurrence  of 
'ideas,'  requires  also  a  judgment  in  which  these  ideas  are  recog- 
nized as  disclosing,  or  corresponding  to,  something  not  identical 
with  themselves  in  its  time  and  place  of  existence  and  in  many 
of  its  attributes.3  The  present  simulacrum  alone  cannot,  for 

3  Some  Berkeleyan  idealists  may  demur  at  this  remark.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  any  of  my  readers  \vho  do  not  suffer  from  total  amnesia  or  do  not 
suppose  themselves  to  have  been  born  simultaneously  with  the  beginning 
of  this  sentence  are  realists  enough  to  be  committed  to  a  recapitulation  of 
some  cases  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  here  referred  to. 
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cognitive  purposes,  take  the  place  of  the  absent  object  or  the 
past  event.  Even  its  factual  correspondence  with  a  past  event 
is  not  enough ;  the  correspondence  must  be  apprehended,  the  idea 
must  be  referred  to  the  object,  before  there  can  be  the  reality 
or  even  the  appearance  of  knowledge.  And  this  means  that  the 
absent  object  also,  when  knowing  occurs,  must  be  within  the 
conscious  field  of  the  cognitive  organism;  that  it,  as  well  as 
the  idea  of  it,  must,  as  the  common  phrase  goes,  be  'before  the 
mind.'  You  cannot,  it  would  seem  obvious,  'refer'  an  idea  to 
something  else  of  which  you  say  it  is  a  representation  without 
at  the  same  time  having  the  something  else  present  to  your 
thought.  And  thus  it  is  contended  that  the  hypothesis  of  ideas, 
whether  well  founded  or  not,  does  not  serve  to  remove  or  even 
diminish  the  apparent  paradox  of  the  presentness  of  the  absent 
in  the  cognitive  experience.  The  ideas  do  not,  it  is  urged,  bring 
you  any  nearer  to  the  object ;  on  the  contrary,  they  interpose 
themselves  between  the  knower  and  the  object,  and  make  it 
more  difficult  than  before  to  conceive  how  the  knowing  function 
attains  its  objective. 

I  now  pass  on  to  present  some  illustrations  of  the  part  played 
by  these  two  anomalies  of  knowledge  in  recent  and  contemporary 
thought,  some  specific  examples  of  the  diverse  reactions  of 
philosophers  upon  them. 

II 

No  one,  I  think,  ever  felt  the  greater  anomaly  more  strongly 
nor  expressed  it  more  effectively  than  our  own  Californian 
philosopher,  Josiah  Royce;  it  seems,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
argument  of  his  first  book  (The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy}, 
to  have  been  the  difficulty  through  reflection  upon  which  his 
own  metaphysics  was  generated.  His  reasoning  on  the  point 
is,  I  am  sure,  familiar  to  many  here,  but  as  I  cannot  assume 
that  it  is  so  to  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  it.  A  case  of 
knowledge,  Royce  observes,  is  generally  defined  as  a  judgment 
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that  agrees  with  its  object,  and  error  as  a  judgment  which  fails 
to  agree  with  its  object.  In  either  case  it  is  assumed  that  the 
judgment — the  knowing  or  would-be  knowing — has  an  object 
wherewith  it  can  agree  or  not  agree.  This  assumption  Royce 
accepts.  But  he  points  out  that  you  get  into  difficulties  as  soon 
as  you  raise  the  question:  What  is  meant  by  the  object  of  a 
judgment?  If  a  judgment  is  to  have  an  object  of  its  own, 

there  must  be  something  about  the  judgment  that  shows  what  one  of  the 
external  objects  beyond  itself  this  judgment  does  pick  out  as  its  own.  A 
judgment  has  as  its  object  only  what  it  intends  to  have  as  object.  .  .  . 
But  the  essence  of  an  intention  is  the  knowledge  of  what  one  intends.  .  .  . 
So  then  judgments  err  only  by  disagreeing  with  their  intended  objects,  and 
they  can  intend  an  object  only  rn  so  far  as  this  object  is  known  to  the 
thought  that  makes  the  judgment. 

In  other  words,  the  absent  object,  if  it  is  to  be  discriminated 
from  all  other  absent  objects  and  now  recognized  as  the  object- 
now-referred-to — if  it  is  to  be  'spotted'  or  identified  at  the 
moment  of  knowing  it — must  be  compresent  with  the  thought 
of  it,  must  be  given  in  consciousness  along  with  the  idea  whose 
recognized  as  well  as  actual  agreement  with  it  would  constitute 
knowledge.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
object-referred-to  should  be  thus  compresent.  For  if  it  were, 
error  would  be  impossible.  I  cannot  err  with  respect  to  what 
is  actually  and  totally  given  within  my  present  consciousness. 
Thus  it  appears  necessary  to  say  that  when  anyone  knows,  or 
even  errs  about,  any  definite  object  or  situation,  he  must  have 
before  him,  as  a  thing  now  literally  given  in  consciousness,  the 
actual  object  of  his  judgment,  in  order  that  he  may  recognize 
it  as  that  which  his  judgment  is  about  and  at  the  same  time 
contrast  it  with  his  conceivably  erroneous  idea  of  it;  and  it 
appears  equally  necessary  to  say  that  the  actual  object  cannot 
be  literally  given  in  consciousness,  since  if  it  were,  his  idea  of 
it  could  not  conceivably  be  erroneous — and  (as  we  may  add) 
its  true  temporal  externality  to  the  knowing  and  to  the  idea 
could  not  be  asserted. 
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Such  is  the  seeming  paradox  of  knowing  which  Royce  felt 
it  to  be  the  primary  task  of  philosophy  to  remove.  But  his 
conclusion  was  that  it  can  never  be  removed  so  long  as  we 
conceive  of  knowing  only  as  a  temporal  event  in  the  life  of 
a  human  organism.  By  no  finite  knower  is  the  required 
conjunction,  in  a  single  moment  of  consciousness,  of  idea  and 
object-intended  achieved.  Only  by  assuming  that  there  is  a 
more  comprehensive  consciousness  within  which  that  of  every 
finite  knower  is  contained,  and  for  which  the  idea  and  its  object 
and  the  relation  which  unites  them  are  ail  simultaneously 
compresent,  can  we  escape  from  the  paradox.  And  this  larger 
consciousness  must,  of  course,  be  an  eternal,  a  non-successive, 
consciousness.  In  Royce 's  own  words : 

To  explain  the  possibility  of  error  about  matters  of  fact  seemed  hard, 
because  of  the  natural  postulate  that  time  is  a  pure  succession  of  separate 
moments,  so  that  the  future  [or  past]  is  now  as  future  [or  as  past]  non- 
existent. Let  us  then  drop  this  natural  postulate,  and  declare  time  once 
for  all  present  in  all  its  moments  to  an  universal  all-inclusive  thought.  And 
to  sum  up,  let  us  overcome  all  our  difficulties  by  declaring  that  all  the  many 
Beyonds,  which  single  significant  judgments  seem  vaguely  and  separately 
to  postulate,  are  present  as  fully  realized  intended  objects  to  the  unity  of 
an  all-inclusive,  absolutely  clear,  universal  and  conscious  thought,  of  which 
all  judgments,  true  or  false,  are  but  fragments.  .  .  .  Then  all  our  puzzles 
will  disappear  at  a  stroke. 

But  for  whom  do  they  disappear,  one  must  ask.  Doubtless 
they  disappear,  or  have  never  existed,  for  the  supposed  time- 
transcending  and  universal  Knower,  since  he  by  hypothesis  has 
all  things  compresent  to  him.  But  does  this  make  them  com- 
present to  me  ?  And  if  not,  does  it  in  the  least  solve  the  puzzle 
how  /,  temporal  creature  that  I  am,  can  ever  know  anything,  or 
even  be  in  error  about  anything  in  particular?  The  cases  of 
knowing  we  are  concerned  with  are  knowings  which  occur  at  this 
date  or  at  that,  as  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  or  that  human 
organism.  It  will  not  serve  to  say  that  all  these  organisms  are,  by 
the  hypothesis,  fragments  of  the  Absolute,  that  it  is  the  eternal 
and  all-inclusive  Mind  that  thinks  through  their  poor  transitory 
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thoughts.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  still  be  in  their 
fragmentariness  and  transitoriness  that  men  must  know,  if  they 
are  to  know  at  all;  and  we  are  assuming  that  they,  and  not 
merely  the  Absolute,  sometimes  do  know.  The  problem  therefore 
remains  entirely  unaffected  by  the  monistic  idealist's  proposal 
that — in  a  homely  phrase — we  should  have  all  our  knowing 
'  done  out. '  So  far  as  the  present  complication  is  concerned,  the 
A  bsolute  is  not  even  a  god  out  of  the  machine ;  he  is  a  god  who 
remains  forever  upon  the  Olympus  of  his  eternity,  helpless  to 
straighten  out  any  of  the  tangles  which  arise  upon  the  actual 
temporal  stage  of  human  knowledge. 

Whatever,  then,  be  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  greater 
anomaly  within  the  limits  of  human  experience,  it  is  within  those 
limits,  if  at  all,  that  the  escape  from  the  seeming  paradox  must 
be  reached ;  and  we  may,  I  think,  set  it  down  as  a  principle  on 
which  a  large  majority  of  contemporary  philosophers  would  be 
found  agreed,  that  the  peculiarities  of  knowing  are  not  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  supposing  that  organic  function  to  be  car- 
ried on  always  with  the  supernatural  assistance  of  an  omniscient 
and  eternal  Mind. 

Ill 

Contemporary  Anglo-American  philosophy  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished, as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  number  and  energy  and 
ingenuity  of  the  efforts  made  to  escape  from  both  the  anomalies 
of  knowledge,  and  by  a  convergence  of  the  efforts  made  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  toward  a  repudiation  of  the  old 
hypothesis  of  representative  ideas.  In  other  words,  motives  aris- 
ing through  reflection  sometimes  upon  one,  sometimes  upon 
the  other,  sometimes  upon  both,  of  these  difficulties,  incline 
several  otherwise  discordant  schools  in  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy to  hold  that  the  notion  of  ideas,  as  present  'mental,'  i.e. 
non-physical,  content  through  which  knowledge  of  things  absent 
in  time  and  space  is  mediated,  must  once  for  all  be  given  up. 
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Of  many  it  is  now  undeniably  true  that,  as  Dunlap  has  declared, 
the  "world  of  representational  'ideas'  or  'states  of  conscious- 
ness,' dim  shadows  through  which  we  may  look  at  the  objects 
casting  them,  or  on  which  alone  we  may  fasten  our  gaze,  attracts 
no  longer  faith  or  interest." 

When  based  solely  upon  an  aversion  for  the  first  or  lesser 
anomaly  of  knowledge,  these  attacks  upon  the  belief  in  ideas 
often  take  a  very  simple  form.  There  can,  we  are  sometimes 
told,  be  no  such  things  as  ideas  or  mental  content  or  mental 
states,  no  non-physical  element  in  cognition  or  other  modes  of 
what  is  called  consciousness,  for  the  sole  and  sufficient  reason 
that  such  things  are  anomalies  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
natural  sciences.  This  view  is  perhaps  most  often  expressed 
by  psychologists  of  a  certain  type,  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
of  their  own  science.  These  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
primarily  for  their  fellow-specialists,  but  by  implication  for  all 
who  would  make  any  pretensions  to  scientific  respectability,  that 
no  "mental"  or  "psychical"  factors  shall  be  admitted  within 
the  purlieus  of  science.  "As  long  as  psychology  deals  with 
conscious  or  mental  states  of  any  sort, ' '  writes  one  representative 
of  this  fashion4 — so  long  as  psychology  does  this,  "it  cannot 
attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  as  Kant  long  ago  asserted." 
(Kant,  I  may  interpolate,  has  been  credited  at  one  time  or 
another  with  the  paternity  of  many  doctrines;  at  none  of  his 
reputed  speculative  descendants  would  he  have  gazed  with  more 
amazement,  and  less  sense  of  family  likeness,  I  suspect,  than  at 
this  latest  claimant.)  To  quote  again  from  the  same  writer: 
' '  Clearly  there  can  be  no  science  which  has  as  its  subject-matter 
intangible  and  invisible  subjectivistic  states.  ...  If  we  assume 
that  what  is  studied  in  psychology  is  the  development  of  the 
complex  reaction-patterns  and  the  means  whereby  they  are  put 
into  complete  or  incipient  function  by  various  types  of  stimuli, 
we  need  never  invoke  any  mysterious  [you  observe  this  word 
seems  here  synonymous  with  'non-physical'] — any  mysterious 

*  J.  E.  Kantor,  in  Psychological  Review   (1920). 
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or  inscrutable  entities."  To  the  mere  logician,  all  this  neces- 
sarily has  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  trick  of  question- 
begging  definition,  done  on  the  grand  scale.  You  first  define  a 
"science"  in  such  a  way  that  no  study  of  "consciousness"  or 
"mental  states"  or  activities  or  content — even  if  by  any  chance 
they  should  happen  to  exist — would  conform  to  the  definition; 
you  then  define  psychology  as  a  science.  You  further  tacitly 
assume  that  nothing  that  is  not  the  potential  object  of  a  science 
(as  defined)  can  exist — or  at  all  events  be  known  to  exist — and 
so,  by  means  of  these  convenient  verbal  premises,  most  of  the 
problems  of  psychology,  not  to  say  of  epistemology  and  meta- 
physics, are  settled  for  you  at  the  outset  by  a  single  stroke. 
You  are  no  longer  under  any  troublesome  necessity  of  examining 
the  facts  in  each  case  with  an  open  mind,  in  order  to  make 
certain  whether,  in  some  obscure  corner  of  human  experience, 
there  may  not  peradventure  be  found  lurking  some  "mental 
thing." 

It  is,  for  example,  suggested  by  psychologists  who  are  still 
under  the  influence  of  what  the  writer  quoted  calls  the  "mental- 
istic  tradition"  that  the  experience  commonly  called  perception 
is  (as  Stout  puts  it)  "essentially  cognitive,"  and  that  it  "in- 
volves a  reference  to  an  object  present  to  the  senses."  The 
psychologist  who  uses  the  a  priori  premises  indicated  does  not 
need  to  analyze  perception,  as  he  himself  experiences  it,  in  order 
to  assure  himself  that  such  a  view  as  Stout's  is  mistaken.  It- 
is  enough  for  him  to  note  that  if  that  view  were  admitted  it 
would  bring  back  into  psychology  those  troublesome  alien 
enemies  whom  he  is  resolved  to  exclude  from  it.  If  he  is  to 
give  a  description  of  perception  it  must  be  one  which  "con- 
sistently complies  with  the  rigorous  canons  of  natural  science, ' ': 
and  since  those  canons  expressly  forbid  him  to  deal  with  "con- 
scious or  mental  states  of  any  sort  whatsoever, ' '  he  knows,  before 
addressing  himself  to  the  phenomenon  to  be  described,  precisely 

s  Kantor,  op.  cit.,  p.  192 ;  the  following  quotations  are  from  the  same 
article. 
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what  kind  of  elements  should,  and  what  should  not,  be  found 
therein.  His  account  of  the  facts,  in  short,  must  be  made  to 
fit  a  dogmatically  predetermined  formula.  "Only  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  perceptual  reaction  is  a  natural  psycho- 
physiological  response,"  observes  the  writer  last  quoted,6  "may 
we  hope  to  escape  the  arbitrary  and  confusing  concept  of  a 
mental  content,  which  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  pre- 
supposition that  perception  is  a  knowledge  process" — i.e.,  that 
it  is  "the  consciousness  of  an  object  present  to  sense."  An 
investigator  who,  dealing  with  a  concrete  factual  question, 
"assumes"  what  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  avoid  a 
consequence  which  he  "hopes  to  escape" — is  not  unlikely  to 
have  his  hope  realized. 

This  sort  of  thing — which  I  mention  because  there  appears 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  it  going  on  in  present-day  American 
psychology — manifestly  violates,  in  the  name  of  science,  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  scientific  method.  "Thou  shalt 
not  settle  questions  lying  in  the  region  of  empirical  fact  by 
a  priori  arguments  drawn  from  definitions" — this  first  com- 
mandment of  science,  at  least,  one  might  have  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  promulgated;  but  the  writer  quoted  argues  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  of  it.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  admirable  in  the 
passage  cited ;  it  is  the  candor  of  the  admission  that  if  perception 
— or  by  implication,  any  other  function  of  the  organism — is 
regarded  as  "cognitive,"  as  a  "knowledge  process,"  then  "the 
confusing  concept  of  a  mental  content"  must  be  accepted  "as 
a  necessary  consequence."  In  other  words,  what  we  have  here 
is  a  heroic  endeavor  to  escape,  primarily  from  the  lesser,  but 
in  fact  from  both,  the  anomalies  of  knowledge,  by  denying  the 
reality  of  knowledge  altogether.  And  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
view  of  the  school  of  psychologists  known  as  behaviorists — at 
least  of  that  straiter  sect  of  them  who  alone,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
have  a  valid  title  to  the  name.  The  fact  is  not  always  so  clearly 
recognized  or  so  plainly  expressed  as  by  Kantor ;  yet,  implicitly 

'     6  Kantor,  op.  cit.,  italics  mine. 
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or  explicitly,  behaviorism  amounts  to  the  proposition  that  cog- 
nitive phenomena  are  not  legitimate  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry 
— a  view  which  inevitably  develops,  and  has  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical fact  developed,  into  the  thesis  that  those  phenomena  do 
not  really  occur — that  there  are  no  functions  or  "reactions"  of 
an  organism  which  cannot  be  described  in  terms  of  (theoretically 
if-  not  always  actually)  observable  motions  of  the  portions  of  mat- 
ter composing  the  organism's  body.  The  best  known  represent- 
ative of  behaviorism,  seeking  some  particular  motion  of  matter 
which  can  be  regarded  as  the  specific  '  behavioristic '  fact  corre- 
sponding to  what  has  commonly  been  called  'knowing,'  finds  it 
in  the  movements  of  those  muscular  mechanisms,  chiefly  in  the 
region  of  the  larynx,  which  are  concerned  in  speech.  AVhen  you 
have  described  these  you  have,  he  believes,  told  the  whole  story 
about  thought  and  knowledge.  As  for  '  ideas '  or  '  images, '  those 
terms  are  mere  nonsense-words,  standing  for  no  fact  of  experi- 
ence at  all. 

But  manifestly  this  is  a  description  of  knowing  with  all  the 
knowledge  left  out.  It  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  what 
anybody — including  the  behaviorist — means  by  knowing,  and 
claims  for  himself  wThen  he  professes  to  know.  It  states  wholly 
in  terms  of  alterations  of  position  of  physical  particles  within 
an  organic  body  a  function  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has 
for  its  essence  the  effective  presentation  in  an  organism's  experi- 
ence of  things  outside  its  body  and  sometimes  external  to  its 
date  of  existence  and  to  its  entire  physical  environment  as  con- 
stituted at  the  moment  of  the  exercise  of  that  function. 

Behaviorism,  nevertheless,  is  a  phenomenon  of  much  interest 
to  the  historian  of  philosophy  and  of  science,  because  it  brings 
into  perfect  sharpness  of  definition  the  contrast  between  two 
modes  of  approach  to  the  more  general  problems  of  science,  and 
the  consequences  of  one  of  these,  when  universalized.  It  has 
been  the  usual  custom  of  the  specialist  in  any  of  the  physical 
sciences,  as  I  have  observed,  to  forget  himself  and  keep  his 
eye  upon  the  object.  The  testimony  of  his  senses  respecting 
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the  qualities  and  behavior  of  observable  external  things,  and 
theories,  conceptual  constructions,  suggested  and  in  the  end 
tested  by  such  observations,  have  constituted  the  content  of  his 
science.  And  since  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  assume 
the  occurrence  of  the  cognitive  phenomenon  in  any  of  the  objects 
of  his  study,  he  has  been  able  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  himself 
is  all  the  while  exhibiting  that  phenomenon.  The  historically 
interesting  and  crucial  thing  that  has  been  recently  happening 
in  psychology  is  the  attempt  to  apply  this  procedure  in  thorough- 
going fashion  to  man  himself.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the 
attempt  should  be  made;  it  is,  perhaps,  useful  that  it  has  been 
made.  If,  as  some  have  hoped,  a  comprehensive  unification  of 
knowledge  on  the  basis  suggested  by  the  results  of  the  more 
'fundamental'  natural  sciences  is  ever  to  be  achieved,  that 
unification  must  include  all  the  functions  and  processes  that 
make  up  the  life  of  the  organism  man.  And,  as  a  step  toward 
that  ultimate  unification,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried  of  bringing  all  human  phenomena  at  least  within 
the  categories  of  ordinary  biology — that  is,  of  a  biology  which 
begins  by  disregarding  the  very  fact  of  knowing  which  it 
exemplifies.  It  is  the  behaviorist  who  has  performed  this  logical 
experiment  for  us;  and  the  result — which  might,  I  should  have 
supposed,  have  easily  been  foreseen — is  both  conclusive  and 
amusing.  What  it  is  I  have  recently  pointed  out  elsewhere ;  but 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  recall  the  point  briefly  here. 
The  behaviorist  is  faced  by  an  embarrassing  dilemma.  He  must 
either  exclude  himself  and  his  activities  as  a  man  of  science 
from  his  generalization  as  to  that  in  which  all  animal  and  human 
activity  consists;  or  he  must  include  himself  and  his  activities 
therein.  If  he  excludes  himself,  he  is  admitting  the  occurrence 
in  at  least  one  organism,  himself,  of  precisely  the  kind  of  know- 
ing which  was  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper;  he  is 
claiming  an  acquaintance  with  things  that  are  not  present 
muscular  or  other  movements  inside  his  own  body — for  example, 
with  his  own  past  movements,  with  the  muscular  processes  of 
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other  organisms,  with  stimuli  external  to  all  organic  bodies, 
and  the  like.  He  is,  in  short,  admitting  that  there  figure  in  his 
organic  life  entities  transcendent  of  both  the  time  and  place  of 
his  existence  as  a  physical  entity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
includes  himself  in  his  generalization  (as  in  consistency  he 
should)  he  is  thereby  disclaiming  any  pretension  to  knowledge, 
and  admitting  that  the  utmost  that  he  as  an  organism  can  at 
any  time  accomplish  is  to  move  his  laryngeal  or  other  muscles, 
or  other  portions  of  his  anatomy,  in  certain  so-called  'reaction- 
patterns.'  That  is  doubtless  an  interesting  exhibition;  yet  it 
hardly  seems  equivalent  to  the  creation  or  advancement  of  a 
science. 

Such  are  the  ironic  revenges  which  logic  takes  upon  those 
men  of  science  who  begin  by  refusing,  because  of  dogmatic 
methodological  preconceptions,  to  look  even  one  fact  in  the  face — 
at  least  when  that  fact  is  the  nearest  at  hand  of  all,  and  the  one 
in  which  the  conduct  of  scientific  inquiry  and  the  attainment  of 
scientific  conclusions  themselves  consist.  But  if  the  behaviorist  's 
logical  experiment  is  thus  a  complete  though  instructive  failure, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  what  may  be  called  a  generalized 
biology,  and  a  generalized  conception  of  the  process  of  evolution, 
can  be  possible  only  upon  condition  that  the  cognitive  function 
be  fitted  into  its  place  as  a  biological  fact,  with  whatever  supple- 
mentation or  revision  of  the  rest  of  the  scheme  that  may  make 
necessary. 

IV 

I  have  time  to  touch  upon  only  one  other  contemporary 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  two  anomalies  of  knowledge;  and  I 
select  the  most  important  example  of  an  especially  influential 
and  interesting  tendency  of  current  opinion  on  these  matters. 
The  tendency  is  more  largely  represented  among  British  realists 
of  the  present  time  than  in  America,  though  it  is  not  without 
American  spokesmen.  My  colleague  Professor  Knight  Dunlap, 
a  distinguished  graduate  of  this  University,  holds  a  kindred 
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view,  so  far  as  the  issues  here  under  consideration  are  concerned. 
But  the  specific  example  to  which  I  shall  limit  myself  is  the 
doctrine  developed  by  Samuel  Alexander  in  a  long  series  of 
papers,  chiefly  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Aristotelian 
Society,  and  recently  systematically  set  forth  in  his  Space,  Time 
and  Deity,  one  of  the  most  considerable,  ingenious,  and  carefully 
elaborated  contributions  to  philosophy  which  the  present  century 
has  produced. 

The  lesser  anomaly  is  a  good  deal  attenuated  but  not  alto- 
gether abolished  in  Alexander's  theory.  Whenever  knowing 
occurs,  a  'mental  event' — an  event  which  in  a  certain  sense  is 
not  physical — admittedly  occurs;  without  this,  Alexander  holds, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  knowing.  This  event  consists  in 
an  activity  apparently  peculiar  to  some  organisms,  and  in  its 
higher  forms  to  man — called  generically  'mind'  or  'conscious- 
ness' or  'awareness.'  It  is  always  directed  upon  objects;  the 
name  of  it,  indeed,  is  not  complete  unless  followed  by  the  prepo- 
sition 'of.'  And  these  objects  in  no  case  owe  their  existence 
or  their  qualities  to  it.  With  this  unique  activity  Alexander 
thinks  we  have  an  immediate  or  'inner'  acquaintance  which  he 
calls  'enjoyment' — a  term,  however,  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that  all  awareness  is  accompanied  by  agree- 
able feeling.  We  'enjoy'  our  own  consciousness,  then,  and — by 
what  Alexander  seems,  at  least  at  times,  to  regard  as  a  radically 
different  type  of  activity — we  'contemplate'  objects;  more  pre- 
cisely, consciousness  itself  is  a  contemplation  of  objects.7  But 
the  residuum  of  the  distinctively  'psychical'  thus  left  in  Alex- 
ander's universe  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  decidedly  scanty. 
For,  first,  consciousness  itself  is  declared  to  be  "identical"  with 
certain  physiological  phenomena.  Since  we  discover,  "partly 
by  experience,  partly  by  reflection,  that  a  process  with  the  dis- 

7  The  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  a  different  activity,  and  a  distinct 
relation  to  the  entity  apprehended,  and  not  merely  a  different  kind  of  entity, 
in  "contemplation"  and  "enjoyment",  appears  to  me  wholly  unsuccessful; 
but  as  Alexander  attaches  great  importance  to  the  distinction,  it  is  best  to 
use  his  terms  in  explaining  his  position. 
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tinctive  quality  of  mind  or  consciousness  is  in  the  same  place 
and  time  with  the  neural  processes,"  we  are  "forced  to  go 
beyond  the  mere  correlation  of  the  mental  with  these  processes, 
and  identify  them.  .  .  .  That  which  is  experienced  from  the 
inside  or  enjoyed  as  a  conscious  process  is,  as  experienced  from 
the  outside,  or  contemplated,  a  neural  one. ' '  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  this  ' '  identity ' '  is  not  compatible  with  a  very  large  measure 
of  difference — though  I  confess  that  Alexander's  exposition  of 
his  views  on  the  point  seems  to  me  extraordinarily  elusive.  At 
times  he  goes  so  far  in  the  direction  of  pure  materialism  as  to 
suggest  that  "mental  process  may  be  expressible  completely  in 
physiological  terms,"8  though,  of  course,  in  distinctive  physio- 
logical terms,  which  would  not  correctly  describe  a  "non- 
mental"  physical  process.  It  appears,  in  some  passages,  to  be 
suggested  that  what  "chiefly"  differentiates  those  neural  pro- 
cesses which  can  also  be  named  "psychical"  is  their  "locality 
in  the  nervous  system"  or  their  high  degree  of  physiological 
complexity  and  organization.  Elsewhere  the  language  of  the 
identification  theory  is  abandoned,  and  we  are  told  merely  that 
the  neural  process  "carries  thought" — which  last,  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  the  neural  process.  And  Alexander  expressly  argues 
against  the  view  of  some  American  neo-realists  that  conscious- 
ness can  be  adequately  represented  merely  by  conceiving  of  "an 
environing  world  of  things  provoking  specific  neural  responses. ' ' 
Such  a  doctrine  appears  to  him  "to  fail  to  account  for  a  vital 
feature  of  the  cognitive  situation,  namely,  that  in  being  aware 
of  a  fire,  the  fire  is  before  me,  it  is  I  who  see  it."  There  is, 
in  other  words,  not  merely  the  fire  and  the  neural  response, 
however  complex,  but  also  "an  act  of  consciousness"  whereby 
the  response  "is  something  which  experiences  itself."  This 
"experiencing  of  itself"  would  appear  to  be  something  quite 
distinct  from  what  is  usually  understood  by  a  neural  process, 
viz.,  a  particular  type  of  molecular  motion  or  an  electro-magnetic 

s  Space,  Time  and  Deity,  II,  7. 
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transaction  between  electrons.  Unfortunately  Alexander  fails 
to  face  this  issue  definitely,  and  his  position  consequently 
remains  hard  to  define ;  he  does  not  tell  us  plainly  whether  ' '  con- 
sciousness, "  or  a  "mental  act,"  is  a  motion  of  molecules  (of  a 
complex  sort  and  in  a  special  portion  of  the  brain),  or  whether 
it  constitutes  an  event  of  which  no  description  of  even  the  most 
complicated  molecular  movements  could  give  us  any  true  notion. 
The  impression  one  gets,  however,  is,  I  think,  that  the  author 
of  Space,  Time  and  Deity,  if  he  should  deal  expressly  with  this 
question,  would  answer  that  ''mental  processes"  are  not  merely 
movements  of  particles — that  the  ' '  enjoyment "  of  a  given  neural 
process  (viz.,  of  the  change  of  position  of  a  group  of  particles 
moving  at  a  given  velocity)  is  not  literally  the  same  occurrence 
as  either  that  change  of  position,  or  some  other  change  of  position 
of  some  other  particles,  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  If  this 
interpretation  is  correct,  there  is  an  irreducibly  non-physical 
element  in  the  process  of  knowing,  as  conceived  by  Alexander, 
though  that  element  is  only  one  side  of  a  two-sided  fact :  a 
cognitive  act  is,  as  "contemplated,"  truly  a  physical  phenom- 
enon in  the  nervous  system,  though  as  "enjoyed"  it  is  not  a 
physical  phenomenon,  nor  in  any  respect  similar  to  one.  As 
regards  the  objects  of  knowing  there  is,  happily,  no  such 
obscurity  in  this  author's  presentation  of  his  doctrine.  The 
objects  of  awareness,  he  tells  us,  are  exclusively  "non-mental 
or  physical  realities,"  "some  part  of  the  whole  world  of  Space- 
Time.  ' '  The  act  of  knowing  merely,  so  to  say,  illuminates  what 
is  there  entirely  independently  of  it ;  that  which  is  ' '  before  the 
mind"  is  not  composed,  either  in  whole  or  part,  of  non-physical 
"ideas,"  but  of  a  selection  out  of  the  actual  content  of  the 
physical  world,  apprehended  without  mediation  or  represen- 
tation. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  measure  of  the  non-physical  element 
in  this  philosopher's  world,  it  seems,  at  any  rate,  sufficient  to 
exclude  that  "biological  continuity"  which  I  have  quoted  Dewey 
as  desiderating.  The  evolutionary  process  is  here  conceived  as 
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literally  creative.  There  are  sudden  transformation  scenes  in 
it ;  new  types  of  reality  ' '  emerge, ' '  to  use  a  favorite  word  of 
Alexander 's ;  and  ' '  consciousness ' '  is,  at  all  events  on  this  planet, 
the  latest  of  these  saltatory  innovations,  though  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  the  last — indeed  we  are  offered 
a  "speculative  assurance"  (on  what  real  grounds  it  is  difficult 
to  see)  that  it  cannot  be  the  last.  So  far,  then,  as  the  first 
anomaly  consisted  in  the  implication  of  such  biological  discon- 
tinuity by  the  phenomenon  of  knowing,  it  still  stands.  The 
content  of  experience,  the  world  of  objects  contemplated,  has, 
indeed,  been  purged  of  everything  mental  or  subjective ;  but 
knowing  itself,  at  least  as  it  is  "enjoyed,"  apparently  remains 
(in  spite  of  its  so-called  "identification"  with  neural  processes) 
a  sheer  external  addition  to  that  world,  having  no  attributes, 
beyond  presence  in  the  same  time  and  space,  in  common  with 
its  processes. 

But  what  precisely  does  Alexander  mean  when  he  asserts  that 
— for  example,  in  the  specific  case  of  memory — consciousness  is 
conversant  exclusively  with  "physical  realities"?  What  and 
when  is  the  physical  reality  upon  which  memory  is  directed? 
Is  it  the  actual  past  object  or  event?  And  if  so,  does  the  asser- 
tion that  the  object  apprehended  is  always  "physical"  mean 
that  the  past  object  is  now  a  part  of  the  physical  world  ?  Alex- 
ander's  language  at  times  might  lead  one  so  to  construe  him. 
He  observes,  for  example,  with  reference  to  his  own  view,  that  it 
doubtless  "seems  in  the  last  degree  paradoxical  to  ascribe  to 
the  image  of  a  landscape  regained  in  the  memory — and  still 
more  to  one  which  one  has  never  seen — an  existence,  in  this  case 
physical,  independent  of  the  mind.  .  .  .  Images  appear  to  be 
patently  psychical,  to  be  mere  ideas  and  in  no  sense  realities." 
Now  the  principal  reason  why  memory-images  have  appeared  to 
most  philosophers  and  psychologists  of  previous  generations  to 
be  psychical  is  simply  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  room  for 
them,  at  the  moment  of  their  being  experienced,  in  a  present 
physical  scheme  of  things ;  and  the  air  of  paradox  which  to  such 
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persons  might  seem  to  invest  Alexander's  conception  might  be 
due  to  the  supposition  that  he  declares  this  imaginal  content 
to  have  a  place  in  the  present  physical  world.  But  it  turns 
out  that  the  adjective  ''physical"  is  used  by  Alexander  in  a 
temporally  unbounded  sense.  It  does  not  imply  presence  in 
any  particular  physical  system  synchronous  with  the  act  of 
knowing.  The  remembered  object,  he  writes,  "is  physical  inso- 
far as  [it]  behaves  according  to  the  laws  of  physics."  A  remem- 
bered friend  "does  not  speak  now,  but  he  is  remembered  as 
speaking,  or,  to  vary  the  example,  the  memory  object  is  the 
physical  man  cutting  physical  trees  yesterday."  In  short,  the 
object  of  my  retrospective  knowledge  is  not  declared  to  be  any 
part  of  my  present  physical  environment;  it  is  asserted  to  be 
"physical"  only  in  the  past  tense.  In  so  far  as  Alexander 
affirms  the  physicality  of  the  remembered  object  merely  in  this 
innocuous  sense,  he  will  hardly  be  charged  with  paradox. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  real  and,  as  I  think,  fatal  paradox  in 
his  doctrine ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  one  suggested. 
It  consists,  not  in  putting  the  known  past  event  or  object  into 
the  present  physical  order,  but  in  leaving  it  in  all  its  pastness 
and  providing  no  present  substitute  for  it — in  giving  to  the 
act  of  cognition  nothing  whatever  that  is  synchronous  with  itself 
to  deal  with.  Here,  however,  we  pass  again  from  the  lesser  to 
the  greater  anomaly  of  knowledge ;  and  we  must  now  consider 
some  observations  of  Alexander's  which  have  the  look  of  being 
intended  as  his  solution  of  the  latter  difficulty. 

He  often  writes,  namely,  as  if  he  had  framed  a  way  of  con- 
ceiving of  the  cognitive  situation  which  eliminates  the  anomaly 
of  transcendent  reference  altogether.  "The  relation  of  the 
conscious  subject  to  an  object  which  transcends  it,"  he  declares, 
is  not  "unique";  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  merely  "an  instance  of 
the  simplest  and  most  universal  of  all  relations, ' '  that  of  ' '  corn- 
presence  within  one  space  and  time. ' '  There  is  no  mystery  about 
the  compresence  of  two  physical  things,  and  just  as  little  about 
the  compresence  of  a  "mental  process"  with  "some  existent  of 
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lower  order."  But  it  presently  appears  that  " compresence " 
here  does  not  mean  simultaneity ;  it  means  merely  the  existence 
of  two  things  at  any  two  times  and  in  any  two  places  within  the 
entire  range  of  an  assumed  single  Time-Space  system.  This 
meeting  is  compresent  with  the  first  meeting  of  the  Philosophical 
Union  which  I  ever  attended,  thirty  years  ago ;  George  Washing- 
ton is  compresent  with  Mr.  Harding,  and  the  fiftieth  President 
of  the  United  States  is  compresent  with  both.  In  this  large  and 
liberal  sense,  undeniably,  compresence  can  be  asserted  equally 
and  univocally  of  all  objects  or  events,  whether  mental  or  physi- 
cal. It  happens,  however,  that  in  knowledge  of  the  past  or 
future,  there  empirically  occurs  a  compresence  of  quite  a 
different  sort.  The  relation  between  George  Washington  and 
my  'consciousness,'  when  I  am  thinking  of  him,  is  scarcely  the 
same  as  the  relation  which  subsists  when  I  am  thinking,  not  of 
him,  but  of  something  else;  yet  in  both  cases  my  'consciousness' 
and  the  Father  of  his  Country  are  equally  compresent,  in  Alex- 
ander's sense.  Nor — leaving  the  temporal  difference  aside — is 
my  consciousness  of  the  things  in  front  of  me,  which  I  see,  the 
same  relation  as  my  mere  compresence  with  the  things  behind 
my  back,  which  I  do  not  see.  Alexander  thus  finds  himself  con- 
strained to  recognize  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  relation  of 
twTo  material  finites  comparable  with  the  situation"  exemplified 
by  genuinely  cognitive  consciousness,  and,  in  particular,  by  the 
remembrance  of  a  past  experience ;  and  only  imperfect  analogies 
with  it  among  non-cognitive  organic  phenomena.9  This  being 
the  case,  his  remarks  about  "compresence"  seem  to  have  no 
relevancy  to  the  actual  anomaly  of  transcendent  reference. 

9  Space,  Time  and  Deity,  II,  83-84.  On  this  point  also,  however,  Alex- 
ander's language  seems  to  me  obscure  and  wavering.  He  manifestly  desires 
to  minimize  the  difficulty  by  ' '  using  '  knowing '  in  an  extended  sense  for  the 
relation  between  any  finite  and  those  of  a  lower  empirical  order, ' '  i.e.,  for 
all  eases  of  compresence  where  there  is  a  difference  of  grade  between  the 
entities  compresent.  Thus,  "just  as  objects  [e.g.  sensible  qualities]  are  to 
our  mind  partial  revelations  of  the  thing  from  which  the  object  is  selected, ' ' 
so  to  an  amoeba  inanimate  things  ' '  are  revealed  in  their  material  char- 
acters," and  to  one  inanimate  thing  are  "revealed"  the  primary  qualities 
of  another.  This  at  first  sounds  like  panpsychism.  But  we  are  at  the  same 
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His  real  procedure  with  respect  to  that  anomaly  is,  if  I  have 
understood  his  meaning,  to  accept — though  not  always  unam- 
biguously— one  of  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma  in  which  it 
consists.  The  believers  in  ideas,  as  we  have  seen,  have  held  that 
belief  largely  because  it  seemed  to  them  evident  that,  when  they 
thought  of  the  past,  they  must  necessarily  have — and  also,  as 
an  experienced  fact,  did  have — in  their  consciousness  some 
present  content,  which  could  not  be  considered  identical  with 
the  past  object,  simply  because  of  the  difference  of  date  between 
them.  It  has,  in  short,  usually  been  assumed  that  when,  to  use 
Alexander's  word,  I  "contemplate"  something,  that  which  is 
directly  contemplated  must  exist  simultaneously  with  the  con- 
templation. Alexander,  however — and  this  is  his  real  paradox, 
to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago — appears  (in  common  with 
several  other  contemporaries)  to  reject  this  assumption,  and 
to  maintain  that  a  present  act  of  knowing  may  be  directed 
immediately  upon  past  or  future  objects.  He  writes,  for 
example,  in  what  seems  to  me  his  most  definite  passage  on  the 
subject:  "The  truth  is  that  remembering  and  expecting  do 
occur  at  the  present  moment,  but  we  are  not  entitled  therefore 
to  declare  their  objects  simultaneous  with  the  present."  The 
word  "object,"  to  be  sure,  is  even  here  not  wholly  free  from 
equivocality.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  anyone  who  supposes 
us  to  have  any  knowledge  of  past  or  future  at  all  might  subscribe 
to  the  sentence  just  cited.  But  I  do  not  suppose  the  statement 
to  be  intended  in  this  truistic  sense.  I  take  it  to  mean — and 

time  told  that  the  paramoecium  reacts  to  stimuli  "without,  it  would  seem, 
the  vaguest  consciousness  of  any  object. ' '  In  short,  in  its  ' '  extended  sense ' ' 
the  word  ' '  knowing ' '  lacks  precisely  the  signification  which  is  of  its  essence 
when  we  speak  of  our  "knowing";  we  are,  indeed  repeatedly  warned  to 
"remember  that  the  'mind'  of  a  [merely]  living  thing  is  not  conscious 
mind,  and  has  not  the  empirical  character  of  consciousness  at  all. ' '  In 
short,  as  Alexander  grants,  the  "extended  use"  of  the  term  is  merely  a 
metaphor;  and  the  things  to  which  it  is  figuratively  applied  are  avowedly 
without  the  specific  characteristic  which  the  word  connotes  when  it  is 
applied  literally.  Thus,  to  lend  support  to  the  proposition  that  "all  that 
knowing"  (i.e.,  admittedly  "conscious"  knowing,  or  awareness)  "implies 
is  the  compresenco  of  a  mind  and  an  object  at  a  lower  level,"  "knowing" 
is  given  a  new  meaning  from  which  awareness  is  expressly  excluded. 
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this  seems  the  only  meaning  congruous  with  the  doctrine  as  a 
whole — that  when  you  remember,  as  I  now  invite  you  to  do,  the 
appearance  of  the  Tower  of  Jewels  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition in  1915,  there  occurs  an  act  or  state  of  being  conscious, 
which  is  entirely  distinct  from  anything  that  you  are  conscious 
of,  and  is  an  existent  of  the  present  date ;  but  that  on  the  side 
of  experienced  content — of  that  which  you  have  before  your 
thought — there  is  nothing  whatever  which  can  be  said  to  exist 
at  the  present  date,  but  only  things  existent  in  your  past  experi- 
ence, and,  in  the  chronology  of  the  physical  world,  belonging 
to  the  year  1915  as  reckoned  in  the  local  time-system  of  this 
planet.10 

And  just  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  come  upon  the  crucial 
issue  concerning  the  anomalies  of  knowledge,  and  upon  one  of 
the  crucial  issues  in  contemporary  philosophy.  If  this  concep- 
tion of  an  act  of  consciousness  with  no  simultaneous  content 
of  consciousness  is  tenable,  the  greater  anomaly  ceases  from 
troubling,  and  a  long  step  is  taken  in  the  argument  against  the 
existence  of  representative  ideas.  Knowing,  so  conceived,  would 
reach  the  object  in  all  cases  directly,  and  no  intermediaries 
would  be  necessary.  But  is  such  a  conception  tenable?  I  am 
unable  to  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  to  conflict  both  with  the 
observable  facts  and  with  the  logical  necessities  of  the  case. 
I  cannot  recall  having  myself  ever  enjoyed  a  state  of  cognitive 
consciousness  in  which  there  was  nothing  simultaneously  before 
the  mind.  When  I  think  of  past  or  future  events  I  always  find 
myself  confronted  with  present  images.  To  remember,  as  com- 
mon speech  testifies,  is  to  recall — to  give  present  (though  not 
physical)  existence  to  some  of  the  characters  of  a  bygone  item 
in  experience.  Nor  can  I  so  much  as  conceive  how  the  sort  of 
long-range  yet  unmediated  knowing — a  kind  of  cognitive  octio 
in  distans — which  Alexander's  theory  implies,  could  take  place. 
That  an  activity  of  apprehending,  which  of  itself,  it  must  be 

10  Here  too,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  be  quite  sure  what  Alexander  means ; 
and  the  view  mentioned  should  perhaps  be  described  rather  as  a  possible 
than  as  a  certain  interpretation  of  his  position. 
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remembered,  is  entirely  distinct  from  anything  that  may  be 
apprehended,  should  occur  at  a  given  date  and  have  nothing 
at  that  date,  nor  within  that  moment  of  experience,  to  appre- 
hend— that  the  process  of  knowing  should  operate,  as  it  were, 
in  vacuo — is  a  notion  to  me  totally  unintelligible.  If  it  is 
asserted  that  the  only  existent  given  in  memory,  when  we  think 
of  a  Philosophical  Union  meeting  of  thirty  years  ago,  is  the 
original  meeting,  that  this  remains  fixedly  in  the  year  1892, 
and  that  there  now  occurs  no  manner  of  revival  or  presentation 
of  it,  even  of  the  most  fragmentary  sort — then  the  second  half 
of  this  assertion  appears  to  me  expressly  to  deny  what  the  first 
half  assumes,  namely,  that  we  are  now  remembering  that  bygone 
meeting.  I  recognize  that  Alexander  and  others  who  are  of 
his  way  of  thinking  have  been  driven  into  this  paradox  through 
the  pressure  of  the  greater  anomaly  of  knowledge,  that  they 
have  sought  in  this  conception  a  way  of  escape  from  a  genuine 
difficulty.  But  in  no  such  absolute  temporal  sundering  of  the 
process  and  the  content  of  thought  or  knowledge  can,  I  think, 
any  real  escape  be  found. 

With  respect  to  the  greater  anomaly,  then,  we  seem  driven 
upon  the  horn  of  the  dilemma  alternative  to  the  one  apparently 
chosen  by  Alexander;  in  other  words,  we  must  conceive  of  all 
the  content  or  material  of  an  act  of  knowing  as  temporally 
present  along  with  the  act.  To  use  one  of  Alexander's  terms  in 
a  sense  perhaps  not  quite  his,  what  I  contemplate — what  is 
"immediately  before  the  mind" — when  I  bethink  myself  of  yes- 
terday's events  is  not  something  existent  yesterday,  but  some- 
thing existent  today.11  But  is  not  this  horn  of  the  dilemma, 
it  will  be  asked,  as  impossible  as  the  other?  For  what,  in  the 
case  supposed,  7  know  about — if  there  be  any  knowledge  involved 
in  the  matter  at  all — is  not  today,  but  yesterday.  And  how 

11  This  does  not  mean  that,  when  not  engaged  in  philosophical  or 
psychological  reflection  upon  the  point,  I  necessarily  think  of  yesterday's 
events  as  existing  as  today's  content  of  consciousness.  The  observation 
that  the  content  is  in  fact  present,  not  past,  arises  only  when  the  question 
here  dealt  with  is  raised,  and  is  not  explicit  in  ordinary  memory-experience. 
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is  such  a  knowing  of  things  past  conceivable,  if  the  only  con- 
tent of  present  consciousness  is  present  content?  Is  not  the 
alternative  proposed  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  possibility 
of  knowledge?  If  we  were  compelled  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  our  conclusion  would  necessarily  be  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble — that  neither  of  the  conceivable  alternatives 
is  tenable,  and  that  the  very  idea  of  knowledge  is  thus  involved, 
for  reflective  thought,  in  an  irremediable  antinomy.  The  past 
or  otherwise  absent  object  of  knowledge,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  say,  cannot  in  fact  be  absent,  or  external  to  the  content  of 
present  consciousness;  for  in  that  case  it  would  not  now  be 
known.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  seemingly  be  absent — 
for  it  is  of  past  or  otherwise  not-present  objects  that  we  are 
supposed  to  have  knowledge.  But  in  truth,  I  believe,  we  are 
not  forced  to  accept  so  strange  and  disturbing  a  conclusion. 
The  two  sides  of  the  seeming  antinomy  are  not  of  equal  logical 
force;  one  of  the  alternatives  is  meaningless,  the  other,  though 
it  undeniably  offers  some  difficulties  to  our  ordinary  habits  of 
thought,  is  nevertheless  capable  of  intelligible  formulation,  and 
is,  in  fact,  simply  an  accurate  description  of  the  common  natural 
event  called  knowing.  To  speak  of  a  present  awareness  of  things 
blankly  absent,  of  known  past  events  that,  in  being  known, 
undergo  no  recall  or  translation  into  the  present  tense,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  mere  self-contradiction ;  it  is  to  say  that  one  has 
now  before  one's  mind  something  which  is  at  the  same  time 
declared  not  to  be  now  before  one's  mind — since  it  is  declared 
to  have  now  no  sort  of  existence  at  all.  The  content  or  make-up 
(I  do  not  speak  of  the  causes)  of  a  concededly  present  experi- 
ence cannot  without  absurdity  be  described  in  terms  of  past 
events.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  begin  our  account  of 
knowledge  by  recognizing  the  invariable  and  indispensable 
presence  therein  of  content  existentially  synchronous  with  the 
act  or  event  of  knowing,  we  can  then,  I  believe,  find  within  such 
content  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  knowledge  of  the  not- 
present  comprehensible. 
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For  the  content  given  in  memory,  or  in  other  retrospection, 
or  in  anticipation,  is  not  a  simple,  flat,  one-dimensional  thing. 
Temporal  perspectives  are  contained  within  the  limits  even  of 
a  single  '  specious  present ' ;  elements  which  are  presented  simul- 
taneously are  nevertheless  also  presented  as  not  simultaneous, 
either  with  one  another  or  with  the  present  in  which  they  are 
experienced.  The  present  images  without  which,  as  I  have 
already  maintained,  it  is  impossible  to  'recall'  the  events  of 
yesterday,  have  two  dates — their  date  of  existence  in  conscious- 
ness, which  is  today,  and  what  may  be  called  their  date  of  refer- 
ence, which  is  yesterday.  But  the  pastness  of  their  date  of 
reference  is  itself  a  present  quality  of  the  memory-images.  It 
is  something  which  I  directly  experience  as  one  of  the  attributes 
of  the  now  given  content ;  and  I  do  so  without  performing  the 
miraculous  feat  either  of  actually  turning  backward  time  in  its 
flight,  or  of  being  awrare  of  an  object  without  having  any  present 
content  of  my  awareness.  In  other  words,  we  apprehend  the 
various  elements  of  our  presented  content  as  fitting  into  a  frame- 
work of  conceptualized  temporal  relations — which  in  fact  appear 
in  consciousness  largely  in  the  form,  or  by  the  aid,  of  spatial 
imagery,  as  of  a  calendar  or  a  time-table.  And  this  temporal 
framework  in  which  our  images  appear  has  a  curious  twofold 
relation  to  our  present  consciousness.  As  a  datum  for  psycho- 
logical observation,  as  an  existent  now  given  in  consciousness, 
the  framework  is  included  in  the  present  moment 's  content ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  conceived  scheme  of  relations,  it  logically 
includes  the  present  moment  and  its  content  as  a  single  unit  in 
the  larger  system  represented.  The  solution — as  it  appears  to 
me — of  the  anomaly  of  the  presentness  of  the  absent  in  cognition 
lies  precisely  in  this  dual  and  (to  use  a  term  of  Royce's)  ' 'self- 
rep  resent  ati  ve  "  character  of  thought.  A  given  moment  of 
thought  may  consist  in  a  representation  of  a  whole  world  of 
objects  in  relations  of  many  kinds — temporal,  spatial,  logical— 
in  which  it  is  itself,  as  represented,  a  mere  fragment.  Thus  it  is 
that  a  given  thought,  e.g.  a  memory,  can,  and  does,  cognitively 
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or  representatively  transcend  itself,  without  any  existential  self- 
transcendence.  The  memory-image  which  I  am  at  this  moment 
evoking  exists  as  a  transient  bit  of  reality  now,  and  at  no  other 
time ;  but  that  which  does  thus  exist  now  is  a  representation  of 
a  more  comprehensive  whole  in  which  the  now  is  an  element 
consciously  distinguished  from  the  not-now.  Because  our 
thought  has  this  obvious  peculiarity,  we  can  see  how  it  is  not 
only  possible  but  necessary  that  an  act  of  rational  cognition 
should  be  conversant  with  a  Beyond,  while  yet  as  a  natural  event 
it  is  limited  in  its  existence  to  the  here-and-now ;  we  can  see  how 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  bit  of  present  content  should  '  mean '  the 
past  and  future  without  being  past  or  future,  and  how  the 
experience  or  awareness  of  such  a  meaning  is  not  any  sort  of 
removal  into  the  past  or  the  future. 

And  we  can  now  also  see  precisely  what  is  meant  when  it 
is  said  that  the  content  of  a  cognitive  experience — of  memory, 
for  example — is  '  present-as-absent. '  That  content  (the  memory- 
image)  is  present  in  the  literal  sense;  it  is  an  existent  contempo- 
raneous with  the  event  of  knowing.  But  it  is  presented  'as 
absent'  in  the  sense  that,  in  the  conceptual  scheme  of  temporal 
relations  which  is  also  now  presented,  the  memory  content  is 
assigned  a  position  external  and  prior  to  that  occupied  in  the 
same  scheme  by  the  present  moment.  And  there  is  no  contra- 
diction in  this;  for  the  presentness  and  the  pastness  are  not 
predicated  of  the  same  content  in  the  same  sense.  The  content 
has  a  date  and  it  also  includes  or  represents  dates ;  and  the  date 
which  it  has  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  dates  represented. 
It  is  true  that  such  an  account  of  the  matter  implies  that  all 
knowing  of  things  remote  in  time  or  place  is  indirect  and  sub- 
stitutional.  The  conceptual  pastness  of  my  memory-image  is 
not  an  experience  of  pastness ;  and  the  bygone  event  remembered 
does  not  itself  now  enter  my  experience.  If  it  did  it  would 
not  be  what  we  mean  by  a  remembered  event,  namely,  one  which 
has  ceased  before  the  remembering  of  it  occurs.  Pastness  is 
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never — and  from  its  own  nature  cannot  be — experienced  at  all  ;12 
it  figures  in  experience  only  through  a  present  peculiarity  dis- 
tinguishing certain  present  data  from  others.  We  have  a  mean- 
ingful idea  of  it,  but  no  'acquaintance  with'  it;  and  the  idea 
means  it  partly  because  it  is  one  of  those  ideas  which  present 
themselves  in  consciousness  saying:  "I  stand  for  something  not 
myself ;  the  thing  that  I  am  is  not  the  thing  that  I  mean. ' '  The 
same  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  idea  of  the  future;  but  the  two 
are  differentiated,  they  have  distinctive  present  values,  through 
their  utterly  dissimilar  relations  to  our  volitional  and  affective 
life. 

There  are,  however,  some  minds  which  appear  to  have  an 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  such  a  conception  of  knowing  as 
indirect.  Nothing  less  than  literal  and  complete  possession  of 
the  object  known  will  satisfy  them.  They  wish  to  transact  their 
cognitive  business  only  with  principals,  never  with  deputies, 
however  extensive  the  powers  of  attorney  these  may  exhibit.  If 
it  is  a  question  of  dinosaurs,  they  would  presumably  insist  upon 
meeting  the  original  reptiles  in  the  actual  Jurassic  period,  before 
admitting  that  those  monsters  are  'known'  at  all.  Such  a  crav- 
ing for  immediacy  in  cognition,  however,  is  simply  a  rebellion 
against  the  limitations  of  our  human  powers — limitations  arising 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  man,  the  knower,  is  himself  a  tem- 
poral creature,  whose  existence  is  meted  out  to  him  in  successive 
drops  persisting  each  but  for  a  moment.  Because  his  life  is  of 
such  a  sort,  he  can  never  enter  into  actual  present  possession 
even  of  his  own  past — nor  of  his  own  future,  so  long  as  futurity 
is  intelligibly  predicable  of  it.  His  knowledge,  therefore,  of 
aught  that  is  not  present,  or  not  his  own  experience,  is  inevitably 

12  This  is  said  without  prejudice  to  the  view,  held  by  some  psychologists, 
that  in  a  single  'specious  present'  we  directly  experience  a  small  lapsing 
bit  of  the  past.  For  a  past  which  is  admittedly  external  to  a  given  present 
(e.g.,  a  remembered  past)  is  obviously  past  in  a  very  different  sense  from 
one  which  is  supposed  to  be  contained  within  a  so-called  present  experience, 
and  is  thus  somehow  both  present  and  past.  It  is  only  with  pastness  in  the 
former  and  more  rigorous  sense  that  I  am  here  concerned. 
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vicarious;  the  objects  which  he  often  would  most  wish  to  make 
fully  his  own — his  lost  youth,  an  expected  good  fortune,  his 
fellows'  thoughts  and  feelings — keep  their  distance,  preserve 
inviolate  the  distinctions  and  reciprocal  exclusions  which  make 
up  the  order  of  the  world.  Knowledge  thus,  in  Santayana's 
admirable  phrase,  is  a  salutation,  not  an  embrace.  Instead  of 
denying  these  unescapable  limitations  of  our  knowing,  we  do 
well,  while  recognizing  them,  to  fix  our  attention  upon  the  other 
half  of  the  story.  Indirect  though  knowledge  is,  it  is  yet  a 
presentation,  within  the  limits  of  the  passing  moment  and  the 
individual  consciousness,  of  things  apprehended  as  transcending 
those  limits.  Within  the  microcosm  of  my  present  thought  is 
reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  a  macrocosm  of  other  objects  and  other 
thoughts — and  they  are  known  to  ~be  other  simply  because  their 
images  bear  the.  marks  of  'otherness'  upon  them.  And  this 
means  nothing  mysterious  or  'metaphysical';  it  merely  names 
a  fact  of  the  commonest  everyday  experience,  namely,  that  data 
which  are  immediately  and  indubitably  present — which  offer  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  present  existence  which  consists  in  actual 
givenness  in  this  moment  of  conscious  life — yet  carry  with  them 
familiar,  though  not  infallible,  indicia  of  pastness  or  of  futurity 
or  of  presence  in  the  conscious  life  of  others.13 

Such,  then,  I  suggest,  is  the  solution  of  the  chief  paradox  of 
knowledge.  But  such  a  solution  is  obviously  impossible  except 
upon  the  assumption  which  I  have  throughout  been  making  in 
expounding  it — the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  representative 
ideas.  In  other  words,  the  only  available  way  of  escape  from 
the  greater  anomaly  seems  to  require  us  cheerfully  to  accept 
the  lesser.  The  content  synchronous  with  a  given  act  of  know- 
ing by  means  of  which  alone  temporally  or  otherwise  absent 
objects  can  be  brought  'before  the  mind'  clearly  cannot  be 
assigned  to  that  public,  coherent,  measurable,  ponderable  world 

is  The  question  how  tests  of  validity  in  our  knowledge  of  not -present 
objects  can  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  general  view  here  indicated 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  lecture. 
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of  moving  masses  or  particles  with  which  the  physical  sciences 
have  to  do.  And  if  we  mean  by  the  adjectives  'mental'  or 
'psychical'  simply  'existing  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  simul- 
taneously existing  physical  world,'  then,  aside  from  other  con- 
siderations which  have  been  intimated,  the  occurrence  of  mental 
entities  in  nature  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the 
result  of  our  analysis  of  the  phenomenon  of  knowing. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  positive  thesis  concerning  the 
greater  anomaly  which  I  have  presented  stands  in  need  of  a 
more  elaborate  formulation  than  it  has  here  received,  and  that 
some  difficulties  may  still  naturally  suggest  themselves.  So 
large  a  theme  can  hardly  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  a  single 
hour 's  lecture ;  and  I  must  here  be  content  but  to  have  sketched 
a  way  of  thinking  about  this  strange  activity  of  ours  which 
seems  to  me  at  least  worthy  of  consideration,  in  view  of  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  other  attempts  to  rid  our  knowing  of 
the  paradoxical  look  which  it  wears  when  we  take  the  trouble 
to  reflect  upon  it.  For  the  rest,  this  discourse  will  have  perhaps 
served  its  purpose  if  it  has  done  something,  first,  to  make  a 
little  more  vivid  to  some  of  my  readers,  the  queerness  of  know- 
ing, its  distinctiveness  among  natural  processes ;  second,  to  trace 
some  conflicting  tendencies  in  contemporary  philosophy  to  a 
common  source,  and,  what  is  more,  to  a  common  and  genuine 
difficulty  in  interpreting  an  indubitable  and  familiar  fact  of 
experience,  and  thus  to  render  these  conflicts  a  little  more 
intelligible,  to  make  it  more  understandable  why  philosophers 
are  so;  and  lastly,  to  suggest  some  reasons  for  suspecting  that 
funeral  orations  may  have  been  pronounced  prematurely  over 
the  hypothesis  of  representative  ideas.  For  I  will  conclude  by 
repeating  the  confession  that,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  reason- 
ings of  many  contemporaries,  I  am  still  much  inclined  to  believe 
that  I  have  ideas,  and  that  without  them  I  and  other  men  would 
know  even  less  than  we  do — would,  to  be  precise,  know  nothing 
at  all. 
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Any  organized  body  of  knowledge,  whether  in  science  or  in 
philosophy — if  one  may  suppose  for  the  moment  that  somewhere, 
in  some  philosophy  there  is  valid  knowledge — exhibits  the  pres- 
ence of  two  components.  There  are  first,  diverse  items,  data 
or  facts,  and  secondly,  there  is  some  one  or  more  principle  of 
selection,  arrangement,  and  organization  by  virtue  of  which  the 
various  facts  fall  into  some  sort  of  system.  In  saying  this  I 
make  no  assumption  as  to  the  metaphysical  or  existential  status 
of  the  particular  facts  and  events  which  are  assembled  in  an 
organized  body  of  knowledge,  or  of  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion and  relationship  which  define  the  nature  of  the  enveloping 
structure.  This  distinction  between  form  and  matter — for  such 
it  is  ('matter'  taken  in  the  Greek  and  not  in  the  modern  sense) 
— applies  equally  to  a  thoroughgoing  realism  according  to  which 
the  categories  are  supposed  to  be  just  as  independent  of  any 
constructive  mental  processes  as  are  the  perceived  facts  and 
events  of  nature,  and  to  an  idealism  or  pragmatism  which 
regards  mind  or  minds  as  actively  engaged  in  organizing  and 
reorganizing  the  stuff  of  experience.  Any  organized  assemblage 
of  items,  a  crystal,  an  animal  body,  the  books  in  one's  library, 
statistical  weather  observations  arranged  and  interpreted  in  a 
treatise  on  Meteorology,  a  metaphysical  system  of  the  universe, 
all  these  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  particular  facts,  events, 
and  aspects,  selected  and  arranged  in  a  certain  way. 

But  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  between  science  and 
philosophy  with  respect  to  the  relative  part  played  by  observable 
data  on  the  one  hand,  and  organizing,  form-giving  principles 
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on  the  other  hand.  These  latter  admit  in  science  of  a  wider 
acceptance;  they  command  an  allegiance  more  universal  and 
widespread,  even  if  more  tacit,  among  scientists  than  is  the  case 
among  philosophers  with  respect  to  the  formative  principles 
which  guide  their  selection  of  and  their  reflection  upon  the  facts 
of  experience.  For,  even  in  those  growing  and  critical  periods 
of  science  when  rival  hypotheses  of  wide  scope  and  generality 
are  contending  for  mastery — an  emission  or  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  a  nebula  or  planetessimal  hypothesis  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system — a  decision  is  effected  by  an  appeal 
to  a  body  of  facts  recognized  in  common  by  everyone  as  belong- 
ing to  the  universe  of  discourse  of  the  science  in  question.  And 
within  this  universe  of  discourse  there  are  recognized  wider  and 
more  inclusive  categories  than  those  with  which  the  specific  con- 
tending theories  are  concerned.  It  is  this  common  recognition 
which,  in  science,  makes  ultimate  agreement  possible.  The  con- 
tinuity of  events  in  space  and  time  (or  spaces  and  times),  the 
conservation  of  mass  and  energy,  stand  for  beliefs  which  are  the 
common  property  of  the  advocates  of  competing  hypotheses  and 
theories  in  the  physical  sciences.  But  philosophers  fail  to  agree 
both  as  to  the  universe  of  discourse  within  which  they  are  to 
draw  their  facts,  and  also  as  to  the  commanding  principles  which 
determine  or  at  any  rate  color  their  interpretation  of  these  facts. 
Experience  seems  to  show  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  framing 
a  philosophical  question  so  unambiguously  that,  by  means  of 
a  patient  and  detailed  analysis  of  some  situation  present  to 
experience,  a  common  agreement  may  be  reached.  Do  the 
neurone  fibers  touch  one  another  or  are  there  synapses  in  the 
brain  tissue,  is  a  question  that  can  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
the  facts.  But  the  question  whether  sense  data  are  physical  or 
mental  continues  to  be  discussed  because,  among  other  things  at 
least,  philosophers  cannot  agree  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
'physical'  and  'mental,'  and  their  disagreement  arises  from  the 
conflict  between  fundamental  organizing  ideas,  habits  of  thought, 
and  selective  interests  which  determine  the  connotation  and 
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the  denotation  of  the  terms  'physical'  and  'mental.'  Every 
philosophy  seizes  upon  what  it  supposes  to  be  some  deep  and 
characteristic  motive  or  idea  of  the  universe  or  of  experience, 
and  it  erects  this  motive  or  idea  into  a  principle  of  organization 
and  of  interpretation  in  accordance  with  which  large  and  varied 
tracts  of  experience  may  be  seen  in  a  single  perspective.  I  am 
drawing  no  moral  from  this  unless  it  be  that,  in  Santayana's 
words,  "it  would  be  well  for  us,  since  we  must  be  biassed  and 
fragmentary,  to  cultivate  as  many  different  ways  as  possible 
of  depicting  the  universe, "  or  in  Whitehead  's  injunction,  ' '  seek 
simplicity  and  distrust  it."  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  or 
wise  to  say  that  the  strife  of  philosophical  ideas  is  a  mere  echo 
of  conflicting  temperaments  and  subjective  interests.  It  is 
rather  a  rivalry  between  concepts,  each  of  which  is  a  selective 
and  organizing  principle,  chosen  both  because  it  represents  a 
real  aspect  or  grain  of  the  world,  and  also  because  it  makes  some 
appeal  to  the  philosophical  imagination.  Philosophy  is  cer- 
tainly not  poetry,  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  entitled  to  say 
either  that  it  is  science,  or  that  it  should  aim  to  be  quite  the 
same  sort  of  thing  as  science. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  intended  to  explain  and  to 
justify  the  plan  which  I  shall  follow  in  this  paper.  I  am  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  mind,  and  the  kind  of  world  in  which  mind 
lives,  its  habitat.  If  I  were  a  zoologist,  and  were  to  undertake, 
say,  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  earthworm  AUolobophora 
and  the  nature  of  its  habitat  I  should,  I  suppose,  through  dia- 
grams and  scientific  description  report  to  you  concerning  a 
specific  field  of  facts  and  processes  which  all  of  you  would 
recognize  as  relevant  to  the  task  in  hand.  But  unfortunately, 
in  describing  mind  and  its  habitat,  the  procedure  is  much  less 
certain  and  direct,  not  so  much  because  mind  is,  or  is  thought 
to  be,  something  non-physical,  but  because  the  region  of  facts 
to  which  you  appeal — and  you  can  appeal  to  nothing  else — 
depends  upon  your  choice  and  your  use  of  large  and  often  vague 
directive  and  formative  ideas.  The  behaviorist  and  introspec- 
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tionist,  the  realist,  idealist,  and  pragmatist,  do  not  report  the 
same  things  about  mind  and  its  habitat  because  the  organizing 
principles  leading  to  their  selection,  description,  and  interpre- 
tation of  facts  are  different.  And  if  the  organizing  principle, 
the  particular  bias  of  a  philosopher,  is  challenged  he  will  prob- 
ably appeal  for  its  vindication  to  the  very  body  of  facts,  the 
specific  universe  of  discourse,  which  is  defined  by  the  principle 
in  question,  and  he  then  wonders  why  other  philosophers  do 
not  agree  with  him.  Instead,  then,  of  trying  to  bring  before 
you  a  mind  within  a  habitat  and  asking  you  to  see  what  they 
both  are,  I  propose  first  to  consider  a  certain  pregnant  and 
directive  organizing  principle  by  means  of  which  many  philoso- 
phers believe  that  they  can  discover  and  articulate  the  nature 
and  habitat  of  mind. 

This  principle  is  a  formative  idea  which  is  confined  to  no 
one  type  of  philosophical  doctrine  as  types  are  commonly  labeled ; 
it  cuts  across  otherwise  quite  diverse  philosophical  structures. 
The  motive  in  question  is  that  of  envisaging  reality,  so  far  as 
the  problem  of  mind  is  concerned,  as  the  scene  in  which  the  life 
processes  of  organized  bodies  are  engaged  in  an  active  commerce 
and  intercourse  with  the  objects  and  events  which  constitute 
their  effective  environment.  AVhat  we  call  mind  is  to  be  defined 
and  interpreted  in  terms  of  such  a  togetherness,  contact,  and 
mutual  interaction  of  animal  bodies,  and  the  physical  objects 
and  events  comprised  within  their  physical  environment.  Here 
is  an  intellectual  framework  which,  on  the  part  of  thinkers  who 
adopt  it,  provides  a  mold  in  which  every  question  concerning 
the  nature  and  habitat  of  mind  is  framed,  and  which  predeter- 
mines the  outlines,  at  least,  of  an  answer  to  such  questions. 
There  are  at  least  three  powerful  motives  which  have  contributed 
to  the  adoption  of  this  guiding  framework  and  principle.  If,  as 
Burnet  has  suggested,  an  alternation  of  the  mathematical  or 
analytic  and  the  biological  interest  is  characteristic  of  the  entire 
development  both  of  scientific  thought  and  of  philosophy,  then 
it  may  be  said  that  this  interpretation  of  mind  in  terms  of  the 
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life  processes  of  animal  bodies  interacting  with  their  environ- 
ment issues  from  that  dominance  of  biological  concepts  which  is 
characteristic  of  so  much  nineteenth  century  philosophy.  But 
this  conceptual  framework  appeals  also  to  that  philosophical 
motive  which  can  be  described  as  the  love  of  continuity.  For, 
the  life  processes  which  comprise  an  animal  body  are  continuous 
with  the  rest  of  nature  in  two  senses.  They  are  parts  of  the 
same  space-time  continuum  of  which  all  physical  objects  and 
events  are,  in  Alexander's  phrase,  specific  configurations.  Also, 
such  a  continuity  appears  to  imply  that  animal  bodies  are  corn- 
present  with  other  physical  objects  and  events  with  no  interven- 
ing or  representative  stuff  of  consciousness  or  ideas.  Animal 
bodies  are  next  to  and  immediately  contiguous  with  environing 
objects  and  processes,  themselves  continuous  with  more  distant 
and  remote  events  in  the  space-time  continuum  of  nature.  The 
interpretation  of  knowledge  in  terms  of  immediacy,  of  a  direct 
presentation  of  objects  to  the  mind  -or  body  of  an  animal 
organism,  or  in  terms  of  the  effective  and  direct  working  over, 
reorganization,  and  control  of  the  environment,  issues  from  this 
motive  of  continuity. 

The  third  motive  which  plays  a  part  in  the  interpretation 
of  mind  in  terms  of  the  contact  between  animal  bodies  and  their 
environment  is  this.  Processes  live  in  time,  and  time  is  an 
abstraction,  as  Whitehead  urges,  from  the  "passage  of  nature," 
"its  development,  its  creative  advance."  The  belief  in  the 
reality  of  time,  the  motive  which  Lovejoy  has  characterized 
negatively  as  ' '  the  obsolescence  of  the  eternal, ' '  finds  expression 
in  the  identification  of  mind  with  the  processes  which  comprise 
an  animal  body  in  its  intercourse  with  a  nature  which  itself  is 
a  ' '  passage  of  events. "  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  any  thinker 
who  takes  time  seriously  is  thereby  of  necessity  committed  to 
an  interpretation  of  mind  in  terms  of  the  processes  of  animal 
bodies.  But  this  motive,  when  joined  to  a  biological  bias  and  the 
motive  of  continuity,  leads  to  the  rejection  of  any  view  according 
to  which  mind  is  the  witness  to  some  significant  whole  structure, 
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such,  for  instance,  as  is  represented  by  traditional  idealism. 
These  motives  lead  also  to  the  rejection  of  any  view  according  to 
which  the  characteristic  achievement  of  mind  is  definable,  not 
in  terms  of  process,  but  in  terms  of  essences  and  ideas,  meanings 
and  forms,  whose  locus  does  not  lie  in  the  passage  of  events. 

The  belief  that  the  salient  clew  to  the  nature  and  habitat 
of  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  active  intercourse  of  an  animal 
body  with  its  natural  environment  is  a  characteristic  presuppo- 
sition or  directive  idea  in  diverse  types  of  philosophical  synthesis 
as  well  as  of  psychology.  I  propose  to  discuss  three  types  of 
philosophy  which  give  expression  to  this  motive.  All  of  them 
report  that  mind  is  to  be  found  only  where  animal  bodies  of  a 
sufficient  degree  of  complexity  are  engaged  in  an  active  inter- 
course with  their  environment.  But  this  well  grounded  obser- 
vation, which  no  authentic  experience  appears  to  discredit,  is 
made  the  basis  for  the  further  statement  that  the  whole  nature 
of  mind  is  exhaustively  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  interaction 
between  life  processes  and  environing  objects.  The  three  dis- 
tinct ways  in  which,  in  current  discussions,  such  a  task  is  essayed 
are  these.  First  is  the  view  variously  called  the  relational 
theory  of  mind,  the  searchlight  theory,  the  cross-section  theory, 
or  the  perspective  theory.  It  was  first  clearly  formulated,  I 
think,  in  James's  essay  "Does  Consciousness  Exist?"  and  is 
now  identified  with  the  writings  of  the  Neo-Realists.  The  life 
processes  of  animal  bodies  which  are  here  important  are  the 
specific  neural  responses  which  select  out  from  the  total  environ- 
ment those  objects  or  aspects  which  are  the  effective  stimuli  of 
the  organism's  sense  organs.  The  objects  thus  selected  out  by 
the  neural  responses  constitute  the  field  of  consciousness,  of 
objects  perceived,  imagined,  and  felt.  A  perceived  object  is 
identical  with  the  real  object  in  space  and  time,  only  in  being 
perceived  it  enters  into  a  new  context  determined  by  the  selec- 
tive neural  responses  of  the  organism.  Mind  becomes  a  name 
for  the  field  of  objects,  events,  and  relations  focussed  in  a  specific 
perspective  which  is  determined  by  these  neural  responses  of 
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the  body.  Thus  defined,  mind  cannot  be  said  to  inhabit  an 
animal  body.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  neural  responses 
which  define  the  field  of  objects  identified  with  mind  are  those 
processes  of  animal  bodies  which  are  directed  upon  and  which 
respond  to  objects.  This  type  of  theory  then  certainly  takes  its 
origin  from  the  concept  of  life  processes  interacting  with  por- 
tions or  aspects  of  the  environment. 

Alexander — I  come  to  a  second  form  of  the  process-object 
hypothesis,  as  we  may  call  this  basic,  organizing  idea — rejects 
the  relational,  objective  theory  of  mind.  But  for  him,  equally 
with  the  Neo-Kealists,  wherever  there  is  mind  there  is  the  inter- 
course or  compresence  of  a  bodily,  neural  process  and  an  environ- 
ing object.  Only,  what  we  call  mind  or  consciousness  is  declared 
to  be  identical  with  a  bodily  process;  it  is  a  "process  with  the 
distinctive  quality  of  mind  or  consciousness  in  the  same  place 
and  time  with  a  neural  process,  that  is,  with  a  highly  differen- 
tiated and  complex  process  of  our  living  body."1  To  be  con- 
scious is  to  "enjoy"  these  bodily  processes,  to  experience  them 
from  the  inside.  The  object,  on  the  other  hand,  is  "contem- 
plated." But  the  contemplation  of  the  object,  its  being  felt, 
perceived,  or  known,  is  itself  an  enjoyment.  Here  too,  then, 
we  have  an  interpretation  of  mind  in  terms  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  life  processes  of  complex,  highly  developed  animal 
organisms  and  physical  objects. 

A  third  and  differing  type  of  theory,  but  one  which  works 
within  the  general  limits  of  a  process-object  concept,  is  afforded 
by  Pragmatism.  For  Dewey,  mind  is  certainly  not  identified 
either  with  the  field  of  objects  selected  by  neural  responses,  nor 
with  the  acts  of  enjoyment  which  constitute  the  inner  side  of 
bodily  processes  directed  upon  and  compresent  with  objects. 
The  active,  practical  intercourse  between  the  organism  and  its 
environment  is  the  behavior  or  experience  of  the  organism. 
What  we  call  mind  or  states  of  consciousness  ' '  are  but  the  cross- 
sections  of  the  flow  of  behavior,  arrested  for  inspection,  made 

i  S.  Alexander,  Space,  Time  and  Deity,  II,  5. 
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in  order  that  we  may  reconstruct  experience  in  its  life  history. '  '2 
Or,  as  he  puts  it  in  another  place,  "if  it  could  be  shown  that 
psychology  is  essentially  not  a  science  of  states  of  consciousness, 
but  of  behavior,  conceived  as  a  process  of  continuous  readjust- 
ment, then  the  undoubted  facts  which  go  by  the  name  of  sensa- 
tion, perception,  image,  emotion,  concept,  would  be  interpreted 
to  mean  peculiar  (i.e.,  specifically  qualitative)  epochs,  phases, 
crises  in  the  scheme  of  behavior."3  Thus,  take  the  case  of 
perception.  Instead  of  saying  that  a  perception  is  a  mental 
event  or  content,  and  as  such  a  moment  in  or  a  fragment  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness,  one  ought  rather  to  say  that  the  self, 
i.e.,  the  organism  is  contained  in  the  perception.  A  perception  is 
a  natural  event,  a  phase  of  behavior,  an  incident  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  organism  and  the  environment.  A  percep- 
tion is  not  presented  to  a  self,  but  "the  organism  is  involved  in 
the  occurrence  of  the  perception  in  the  same  sort  of  way  that 
hydrogen  is  involved  in  the  happening — producing — of  water."4 
Here  then  are  three  different  ways  in  which  the  nature  and 
habitat  of  mind  are  interpreted  when  one  thinks  in  terms  of  the 
active  intercourse  between  the  life  processes  of  bodily  organisms 
and  objects  in  the  natural  environment.  Mind  inhabits  either 
the  objects  selected  by  specific  neural  responses  (Neo-Realism), 
or  the  neural  responses  themselves  (Alexander),  or  the  critical 
and  problematic  phases  in  the  "  flow  of  behavior  "  (Dewey).  For 
each  of  these  three  views  the  habitat  of  mind  is  located  some- 
where in  the  situation  defined  by  the  intercourse  between  animal 
bodies  and  their  physical  environment,  and  the  nature  and 
function  of  mind  is  wholly  relevant  to  such  intercourse.  Com- 
mon to  these  three  types  of  theory  as  to  the  nature  and  habitat  of 
mind  is  the  rejection  of  any  belief  in  a  specific  stuff  of  conscious- 
ness which  exists  as  the  mind's  contents  or  data,  as  the  material 

2  Dewey,  The  Influence  of  Darwin  upon  Philosophy  and  Other  Essays, 
p.  263. 

3  Dewey,  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic,  p.  221. 
<  Dewey,  Journal  of  Philosophy,  VIII,  552. 
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which  the  mind  has  before  it  and  with  which  it  works.  In  these 
views  the  mind,  identified  with  or  inhering  in  the  bodily  organ- 
ism, has  before  it  objects  selected  from  the  physical  environment 
of  the  bodily  organism.  Only,  in  Alexander's  view,  conscious- 
ness is  a  specific  quale,  and  then  only  of  the  neural  responses 
of  the  organism  with  which  the  enjoyments  characteristic  of 
consciousness  are  identified,  and  not  of  the  objects  contemplated 
by  or  present  to  such  conscious  enjoyments.  For  Dewey  an  idea 
stands  for  such  objects  in  the  behavior  continuum  as  are  the 
antecedents  and  the  provocative  conditions  of  intelligent,  con- 
trolled behavior.  And  Neo-Realism  identifies  both  consciousness 
and  its  contents  with  the  total  field  of  objects  selected  by  the 
specific  neural  responses.  Now  those  theories  of  mind  according 
to  which  ideas,  as  something  other  than  physical  objects,  play 
no  significant  role  in  defining  the  nature  of  mind,  are  all  of 
them  theories  which  issue  from  the  directive  concept  of  bodily 
life  processes  interacting  with  the  physical  environment;  and 
this  fact  suggests  that  theories  of  mind  in  which  ideas  do  play  a 
conspicuous  part  take  their  rise  from  some  different  organizing 
principle.  I  propose  now  to  set  forth  certain  considerations 
and  motives  in  the  light  of  which  the  entire  life  and  habitat  of 
mind  are  not  adequately  to  be  described  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
course between  animal  bodies  and  their  physical  environment. 
We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  formulate  an  alternative  point 
of  view,  a  different  directive  concept,  and  to  weigh  its  compara- 
tive merits  and  adequacy.  I  shall  mention  several  such  motives, 
ranges  of  describable  facts  about  the  actual  life  of  mind  as  we 
know  it  which,  at  the  very  least,  set  serious  problems  for  those 
who  interpret  mind  solely  in  terms  of  the  life  process — physical 
environment  concept.  Moreover,  they  are  motives  which,  taken 
together  and  in  their  total  bearing,  suggest  one  or  more  different 
types  of  theory  regarding  the  nature  and  habitat  of  mind. 

The  first  two  of  these  motives  may  be  described  as  concerned 
with  two  aspects  of  a  process  in  which  the  life  activities  of 
organisms  come  to  be  separated  by  a  gap  or  distance  from  their 
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environing  objects,  and  in  which  such  a  gap  conies  to  be  filled  in 
with  specific  contents  of  consciousness,  i.e.,  ideas.  To  speak 
thus  is  confessedly  to  use  a  metaphor.  But  the  metaphorical 
expression  of  a  gap  or  distance  between  the  activities  of  the 
organism  and  the  environing  objects  is  merely  a  way  of  describ- 
ing a  break  or  pause  in  the  continuity  of  life  processes  with  the 
objects  in  the  environment  which  such  processes  require  for  their 
completion  and  their  satisfaction.  Where  a  stimulus  arising 
from  an  objective  situation  leads  uninterruptedly  to  its  appro- 
priate response,  as  in  the  case  of  instinctive  behavior,  the  con- 
tinuity between  the  organism  and  its  world  is  maintained,  and 
the  entire  situation  appears  to  be  describable  in  terms  other  than 
those  of  consciousness,  of  ideas.  The  origin  of  consciousness 
would  appear  to  be  coincident  with  some  break  in  the  continuity 
between  organism  and  environment,  between  stimulus  and 
response,  between  organic  needs  and  activities  and  the  ful- 
filment of  those  needs  which  derive  from  the  world  in  which  the 
organism  lives.  Consciousness  appears  "at  those  points  where 
there  is  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  purely  physiological 
mechanism  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  surroundings."1 
Instead  of  a  physiological  mechanism  interacting  with  objects 
immediately  and  directly  we  have,  when  this  discontinuity  and 
gap  become  sufficiently  established,  a  self  holding  commerce  with 
its  world  through  the  medium  of  ideas,  of  meanings  and  symbols, 
of  scientific  generalizations  and  theories.  Between  the  life 
processes  of  the  biological  organism  and  the  objects  which 
impinge  upon  them,  there  comes  to  be  inserted  the  region  of 
ideas,  of  contents  of  consciousness. 

We  now  recognize  that  between  primitive  man  and  nature 
there  existed  a  thick  veil  of  ideas,  habits  of  thought  woven  of 
fancy  and  superstition,  following  a  pattern  different  from  that 
of  our  scientific  thinking.  Can  we  now  describe  the  progress 
of  our  knowledge  of  nature  as  the  result  of  breaking  through 
this  primitive  veil  of  ideas,  discarding  any  such  medium,  and 

s  Angell,  Psychology,  p.  50. 
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coming  more  and  more  to  see  nature  face  to  face!  Or,  must 
we  describe  such  progress  as  the  discovery  and  the  elaboration 
of  a  more  adequate  system  of  ideas  which  still  intervene  between 
us  and  nature,  but  intervene  as  do  telescopes  and  microscopes, 
revealing  deeper  ranges  of  nature 's  life  than  would  be  accessible 
to  us  without  them?  I  think  that  the  latter  alternative  points 
to  the  more  adequate  answer,  and  I  shall  presently  return  to 
this  question.  But  before  doing  so  we  may  turn  to  another 
sort  of  idea,  that  which  is  involved  in  desire,  and  observe  that 
the  emergence  of  desire  implies  a  similar  tension  and  break  in 
the  continuity  of  organism  and  environment.  If  every  conation 
and  impulse,  every  want  and  need  of  the  organism  were  imme- 
diately satisfied  by  some  appropriate  object  ready  at  hand  in 
the  environment,  desires  would  not  come  into  being.  Desire 
originates  in  a  tension,  a  discrepancy,  a  distance  between  the  life 
activities  of  the  organism  and  the  objects  which  will  satisfy  and 
fulfil  these  conations.  The  absence  of  the  appropriate  satisfac- 
tion or  of  the  object  capable  of  yielding  satisfaction  calls  forth 
the  idea  of  the  object,  and  that  idea  fills  in  the  gap  between  the 
organism  and  its  world.  Desires  appear  to  live  midway  between 
two  extremes.  At  the  lower  limit  there  is  the  immediacy  of 
impulsive  satisfaction,  the  unbroken  continuity  of  life  process 
and  environment.  There  is  no  place  here  for  desire  because 
such  continuity  is  unimpaired.  At  the  upper  limit  there  is  the 
immediacy  of  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  contemplation,  where  the 
mind  is  absorbed  or  identified  with  the  object  contemplated, 
and  in  this  case  desire  is  stilled  through  the  filling  in  of  the 
gap  between  the  mind  and  its  object.  It  is  in  the  middle  region 
between  these  two  limits  that  the  conscious  desires  and  ideas 
of  men  live.  And  such  conscious  desires  and  ideas  come  to  be 
thought  of  as  belonging  to  a  continuous  mind  or  self  because 
of  this  same  lack  of  immediacy  between  life  processes  and 
objects.  If  each  separate  conation  found  its  appropriate  object 
and  thereby  came  to  immediate  fruition,  then  each  such  impulse 
would  be  a  separate  fact,  it  would  be  born  and  it  would  die  and 
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another  take  its  place,  but  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  linking 
them  all  together  as  the  desires  and  conations  of  a  single  self. 
This  latter  happens  just  because  a  desire,  an  idea,  exists  to  which 
no  immediate  object  corresponds.  Objects  are  fragmentary  and 
discrete  over  against  the  existence  of  continuous  desirings  and 
strivings.  These  accordingly  come  to  stand  out  against  a  world 
of  objects  and  to  live  their  own  continuous  life.  Similarly,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  world  of  objects  comes  to  be  thought  of  as 
independent  and  continuous  because  our  processes  of  dealing 
with  these  objects,  our  handling  them,  our  perceiving,  and  our 
knowing  them  are  in  turn  fragmentary  and  discrete.  The  inter- 
ruptions of  sleep  and  of  death,  of  turning  from  one  set  of  objects 
to  another,  are  interruptions  in  our  life  and  conscious  processes, 
and  over  against  this  discontinuity  the  permanence  and  coher- 
ence of  our  world  of  objects  stand  out.  From  both  sides  then, 
from  against  the  background  of  fragmentary  and  discrete 
objects,  a  world  of  continuous  conscious  processes  belonging  to 
a  self,  and  against  the  background  of  fragmentary,  discontinuous 
conscious  processes,  a  permanent  world  of  objects,  do  we  see 
the  existence  of  that  gap  or  distance  between  life  processes  and 
objects  which  consciousness  and  ideas  come  in  to  fill.6 

The  situation  thus  defined  which  is  characteristic  of  the  life 
of  mind  in  man,  the  distinction  between  the  self  and  its  world 
and  the  existence  of  ideas  as  contents  of  consciousness  differ- 
ing from  objects  immediately  in  contact  with  the  organism, 
undoubtedly  originates  in  the  behavior  situations  with  which  the 
higher  animals  and  notably  man  are  confronted,  and  with  which 
they  are  compelled  to  cope.  Instinctive  behavior  precedes  the 
emergence  of  mind  and  of  ideas,  but  to  recognize  this  need  not 
blind  one  to  whatever  new  and  emergent  qualities  make  their 
appearance  once  mind  and  ideas  do  come  upon  the  scene  of 
nature  and  of  history.  What  this  first  consideration  or  motive 
points  out  is  that  when  you  approach  the  problem  of  mind 
wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  life  processes  interacting  with 

«  Cf.  Simmel,  Lebensanschauungen,  passim. 
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the  physical  objects  of  their  environment,  you  will  not  be  in 
a  position  even  to  recognize  any  such  gap  or  distance  between 
them  because  from  such  a  point  of  view  there  can  only  be  an 
immediacy  of  contact  in  the  space-time  continuum  of  the  animal 
body  and  its  world. 

I  turn  to  our  second  consideration.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
range  or  extent  of  the  contact  between  the  organism  and  its 
world.  What  we  have  metaphorically  spoken  of  as  a  distance 
between  these  two  makes  possible  a  greater  breadth  and  scope 
of  contact.  Just  as  the  farther  removed  one  is  from  an  object 
the  more  can  he  take  in  in  a  single  view,  so  organisms  which 
touch  nature  directly  and  immediately,  with  no  intervening 
gap,  come  in  contact  with  their  world  only  at  some  one  focal 
point,  some  particular  local  object,  felt  or  sensed  in  its  isolation. 
Remove  the  organism  to  a  distance  (in  the  metaphorical  sense), 
and  permit  ideas  to  intervene  between  it  and  its  world,  and  the 
organism,  though  less  immediately  in  contact  with  its  objects, 
touches  the  world  not  at  a  focal  point  but  over  a  broad  surface. 
Ideas,  which  come  to  exist  when  the  immediate  continuity  of  life 
processes  and  objects  is  broken  and  which  in  a  sense  come  to  fill 
in  the  gap  thus  created,  possess  the  capacity  of  spreading  over 
a  surface,  of  representing  and  being  the  symbols  of  what  is  not 
immediate.  The  difference  between  touch  and  vision  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  area  of  contact  between  the  animal  body  and  its 
physical  world.  The  area  of  contact  in  vision  is  enormously 
larger  than  in  direct  touch.  At  best  the  surface  of  1,he  body 
could  never  touch  any  surface  larger  than  itself,  as  when  one 
is  swimming  under  water,  and  felt  surfaces  are  usually  very 
much  smaller  than  the  total  body  surface.  But  vision,  which  is 
a  distant  touch,  may  cover  an  area  many  thousand  or  million 
times  larger  than  the  body,  as  when  we  see  at  night  half  the 
surface  of  distant  suns.  But  the  scope  of  vision  of  the  mind's 
eye  which  sees  through  the  medium  not  of  sense  organs  but 
of  ideas  cannot  be  completely  represented  by  any  quantitative 
increase,  however  great,  in  the  area  of  contact  between  the  organ- 
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ism  and  its  world.  There  does  come  with  ideas  a  quantitative 
increase,  as  when  I  think  or  imagine  the  part  of  the  room  behind 
me  together  with  the  parts  in  front  of  me  which  I  see,  or  when 
I  think  of  the  outlines,  not  of  the  map  of  Africa,  but  of  the  real 
continent  itself.  But  the  characteristic  achievement  of  ideas  lies 
elsewhere.  For,  it  is  a  different  dimension  of  objects,  of  nature, 
and  of  reality  which  becomes  accessible  to  us  through  ideas  from 
that  which  is  increasingly  revealed  as  touch  develops  into  vision. 
When  I  say,  then,  that  the  area  of  contact  between  minds  and 
their  environment  which  ideas  render  possible  is  broader  than 
any  physical  surface  belonging  in  common  to  the  bodily  organ- 
ism and  the  physical  objects  in  the  space-time  world,  I  am  using 
again  a  figure  of  speech.  What  ideas  allow  us  to  be  in  contact 
with, — again  the  figure  of  speech — what  ideas  enable  us  to  know, 
are  aspects,  surfaces,  and  dimensions  of  our  world  which  can- 
not in  any  physical  sense  impinge  upon  the  body.  I  shall  cite 
three  instances.  First,  ideas  can  spread  out  beyond  the  present 
into  the  past  and  future,  yet  all  that  exists  as  far  as  physical 
efficacy  is  concerned  at  any  present  time  is  only  the  present. 
To  know  the  past  is  to  know  the  non-existent  and  the  non- 
efficacious,  at  least  that  which  is  non-existent  and  non-efficacious 
in  the  sense  in  which  such  predicates  are  applicable  to  the 
present.  To  reply  that  since  time  is  a  reality  therefore  the 
present  real  moment  is  linked  to  an  equally  real  past  in  the 
same  way  that,  because  of  the  reality  of  space,  my  body  is  linked 
to  the  distant  sun  which  I  see,  is  to  ignore  one  meaning  of  the 
belief  in  the  reality  of  time.  If  time  is  real,  the  past  does  not 
now  exist  as  does  the  present.  It  is  not  unreal  because  true 
judgments  about  it,  and  false  ones,  can  be  made.  But  the  past 
is  no  part  of  the  physically  existent  present  world,  though  the 
accumulations  and  effects  of  the  past  may  be.  No  refinement 
or  increase  in  power  of  any  sense  organ  would  disclose  the  past. 
If  reality  is  envisaged  solely  in  terms  of  bodily  life  processes 
interacting  with  a  physical  environment,  there  not  only  is  no 
past  in  the  sense  in  which  there  is  always  a  moving  present,  but 
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what  once  existed  and  is  now  real  as  a  past  event  could  not  be 
known  to  have  been  so.  The  distant  in  time,  unlike  the  distant 
in  space,  and  because  of  the  very  reality  of  time,  cannot  itself 
impinge  upon  any  present  process. 

A  second  instance  of  a  dimension  which  cannot  be  disclosed 
to  any  physical  process,  and  which  is  revealed  through  ideas,  is 
that  of  universals.  On  this  point,  if  I  read  him  rightly,  I  find 
myself  unable  to  follow  Alexander.  That  a  universal  is  a  ' '  pat- 
tern of  configuration  in  any  existent,"  and  that  such  a  form 
or  configuration,  as  exemplified  in  any  particular  existent,  is  a 
part  of  the  object  as  sensed  or  perceived  just  as  much  as  are  its 
particular,  non-categorial  qualities,  seem  to  me  important  and 
true  propositions.  But  the  form,  the  configuration,  the  universal 
as  thus  perceived,  is  not  perceived  as  a  universal.  I  as  truly 
perceive  the  pattern  woven  into  the  piece  of  tapestry  as  I  per- 
ceive its  frayed  edges.  Boyle's  law  is  woven  into  the  pressure 
of  a  particular  gas  against  the  walls  of  its  container  just  as  the 
pattern  is  woven  into  the  tapestry.  The  universal  constitutes 
the  form  or  law  of  the  thing  perceived.  But  while  the  particular 
thing  or  process,  including  both  the  configuration  as  particular- 
ized and  the  accidents  of  its  particularization,  impinge  upon  the 
body  in  the  space-time  continuum,  I  cannot  see  that  the  con- 
figuration, the  universal  as  such  does  so.  Nature  let  fall  the 
apple  on  Newton's  head,  but  not  the  law  of  gravitation.  To 
envisage  the  configuration,  the  law  of  things,  is  to  have  access 
to  a  dimension  of  things  which  no  quantitative  increase  in  the 
refinement  and  range  of  sense  organs,  no  further  progress  in 
the  line  of  development  from  touch  to  vision,  could  yield.  What 
Santayana  says  of  the  searchlight  theory  of  the  mind,  in  which 
the  mind  is  equated  with  the  collection  of  objects  lighted  up — 
increase  the  area  of  that  field  as  you  will — holds  here  as  well: 
"to  think  you  have  composed  consciousness  by  collecting  its 
objects  is  like  thinking  you  have  created  knowledge  by  collecting 
a  library."  The  knowledge  may  well  be  in  the  library,  but  it 
is  only  the  collection  of  books  which  is  physically  continuous 
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with  my  bodily  processes.  Like  the  past,  the  universal,  when 
it  is  known  as  such  and  not  merely  sensed  in  its  particular 
embodiment,  belongs  to  a  dimension  different  from  that  of  exist- 
ent objects  in  the  space-time  continuum.  In  both  cases  ideas, 
or  some  contents  of  consciousness  akin  to  the  nature  of  ideas, 
constitute  the  vehicle  through  which  we  have  access  to  these 
dimensions  of  reality. 

In  addition  to  the  real  past  which  no  longer  exists  and 
universals  which  are  not  coincident  with  the  particular  struc- 
tures which  embody  them,  there  is  a  third  class  of  entities  which 
I  find  difficulty  in  locating  in  any  process  within  the  space- 
time  continuum.  I  refer  to  meanings.  The  crucial  question 
here  is  not  whether  the  apprehension  of  meanings  corresponds 
with  or  is  even  identical  with  some  neural  process.  The  meaning 
as  conscious,  i.e.,  the  apprehension  of  meaning  is  a  process,  a 
passage  of  events  in  time,  and  if  the  process  is  a  neural  one,  in 
space  as  well.  But  the  meaning  as  apprehended  is  a  structure 
which  possesses  a  fixity,  an  immobility,  which  renders  it  unfit 
to  be  a  moment  of  or  a  cross-section  of  a  process.  The  sentence, 
"the  wind  is  blowing  the  fallen  leaf  and  the  kitten  is  running 
after  it,"  stabilizes  and  arrests  in  the  world  of  meanings  a 
process  of  lively  animation  and  change.  The  meaning  and  also 
the  truth  of  the  statement  is  an  arrested  form,  a  "concretion 
in  discourse,"  as  Santayana  has  called  it,  and  this  arrested 
form  inhabits  neither  the  objective  scene  where  wind,  leaf,  and 
kitten  disport  themselves,  nor  the  conscious,  verbal,  or  neural 
process  of  uttering  the  sentence  or  apprehending  its  meaning. 
The  meaning  or  truth  would  subsist  if  both  the  objective  scene 
and  the  conscious  process  were  annihilated  as  indeed  they  are 
by  the  passage  of  time.  James  has  called  this  the  principle 
of  "constancy  in  the  mind's  meanings."  "Amid  the  flux  of 
opinions  and  of  physical  things,"  he  says,  "the  world  of  con- 
ceptions, of  things  intended  to  be  thought  about,  stands  stiff 
and  immutable,  like  Plato's  realm  of  ideas."  And  this  "sense 
of  sameness,"  he  declares,  "is  the  very  keel  and  backbone  of 
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our  thinking. ' '  I  think  we  can  say  even  more  than  this.  We 
have  here,  I  believe,  an  instance  and  a  witness  in  our  conscious 
life  of  a  feature  of  reality  which  is  universal  and  pervasive, 
a  categorical  quality,  which  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  holds 
out  a  greater  promise  of  pointing  the  way  to  a  metaphysics 
than  any  other  single  aspect  of  our  world.  The  processes  of 
nature,  of  life,  of  history,  and  of  mind  become  concentrated  in 
and  focussed  upon  discrete  objects,  forms,  structures,  institu- 
tions, individuals,  and  meanings.  I  feel  less  sure  about  the 
relation  between  process  and  form  in  inorganic  nature,  but  the 
view  which  Alexander  has  set  forth  with  such  persuasive  power 
lends  •  itself  to  this  interpretation.  Whether  or  not  physical 
things  are  coagulations  and  configurations  of  space-time,  momen- 
tary embodiments  of  the  continuous  flow  of  processes  which 
destroy  them  as  well  as  form  them,  certain  it  is  that  life  processes 
become  stabilized  in  discrete  forms,  individuals,  and  types.  In 
the  processes  of  history  and  of  society,  fixed  institutions  arise, 
civilizations,  laws,  and  customs  which  in  turn  are  destroyed  by 
the  processes  which  engendered  them,  and  make  place  for  other 
fixed  forms.  Likewise  the  stream  of  conscious  processes  becomes 
concentrated  upon  individual  interests,  meanings,  and  values, 
concretions  in  discourse,  which  once  formed  and  apprehended 
are  in  turn  discarded  and  replaced  by  new  forms.  The  world 
of  nature,  of  history,  of  mind  is  neither  exclusively  a  world  of 
process,  of  the  passage  of  events,  nor  a  world  of  eternal  forms 
and  substances.  It  is  a  world  of  mutual  intercourse  between 
processes  and  form.  But  there  exists  a  fundamental  discrepancy 
and  tension  between  process  and  form  because  processes  are 
continuous  and  dynamic  while  forms  are  discrete  and  immobile. 
The  processes  of  nature,  of  life,  of  history,  and  of  mind  over- 
flow and  engulf  the  forms  and  individual  structures  which  they 
create  and  which  embody  for  a  moment  the  life  of  things.  And 
these  successive  discrete  forms  redirect  and  modify  the  ceaseless 
flow  of  process.  The  dialectic  of  nature,  of  history,  and  of  mind 
is  empirically  discoverable  after  the  event,  but  it  is  not  capable 
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of  any  prior  wholesale  deduction  because  it  is  not  prefigured 
in  any  existent  totality  given  once  for  all.  This  would  be  the 
ground  of  my  dissent  from  any  metaphysical  Absolutism  in 
the  fashion  of  Hegel,  such  for  instance  as  is  implied  in  the 
question  which  Bosanquet  puts  thus:  "What,  then,  is  the  contra- 
diction which  drives  the  reality  from  form  to  form,  if  it  is 
not  the  contrast  of  each  with  an  immanent  whole?"7  It  is  not 
the  contrast  and  contradiction  between  a  fragment  and  a  totality, 
but  that  between  process  and  form,  between  continuity  and 
discreteness,  between  what  Alexander  calls  the  "inherent  rest- 
lessness of  time,"  and  the  fixed,  discrete  definiteness  of  forms 
and  structures,  of  meanings  and  individuals.  I  may  have  said 
enough  merely  to  suggest  in  outline  an  organizing  and  directive 
idea,  different  from  that  of  life  processes  inserted  within 
nature's  processes,  different  from  that  of  the  flow  of  organic 
behavior,  and  more  apt,  it  seems  to  me,  to  disclose  and  to  define 
the  life  and  habitat  of  mind. 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration  which  bears  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  organizing  concept  of  bodily  processes  continu- 
ous with  nature's  processes  and,  in  consequence,  of  the  three 
theories  of  mind  in  which  that  directive  idea  is  displayed.  This 
further  consideration  to  which  I  now  turn  becomes  more  intelli- 
gible in  the  light  of  the  tension  and  discrepancy,  just  noted, 
between  continuous  processes  and  discrete  forms  and  structures. 
Ideas,  we  have  seen,  may  be  said,  metaphorically  at  least,  to  fill 
in  the  gap  which  comes  to  exist  between  the  life  processes  of 
animal  bodies  and  the  external  world  when  the  continuity 
between  and  the  adaptation  of  organism  to  environment  can 
no  longer  be  maintained  through  the  mechanism  of  instinct. 
Ideas,  like  sense  organs,  exist  between  the  organism  and  its 
world,  and  they  inevitably  come  thereby  to  play  a  double  role 
and  to  lead  a  double  life.  They  are  possessions  of  the  organism 
or  self,  instruments  in  the  furtherance  of  its  activities  and 

?  Bosanquet,  The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philosophy, 
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interests,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  disclosures  and  symbols 
of  external  objects.  Ideas  are  the  meeting  points  of  life 
processes  and  conations,  and  of  the  objects  and  events  which 
go  their  own  way  in  the  environing  world  of  nature.  Ideas  have 
their  internal  and  their  external  meanings.  They  are  moments 
or  eddies  in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  and  they  are  also  the 
impressions  and  echoes  of  nature's  objects.  Pragmatism  sees 
ideas  chiefly  or  wholly  as  embedded  in  the  flow  of  behavior,  tools 
which  the  self  uses  to  relieve  the  tension  of  obstructed  needs  and 
interests.  Realism  tends  to  view  ideas  as  identical  with  objects, 
or  as  symbols  of  objects.  The  paradox  or  anomaly  of  knowledge 
lies  in  the  demand  that  they  shall  be  both  these  things  and 
thereby  serve  twro  masters,  that  they  shall  be  effectively  present 
in  the  momentary  pulse  of  conscious  life,  and  also  the  witness 
to  and  the  revelation  of  a  world  which  stretches  into  past  and 
future,  and  out  into  dimensions  encompassing  the  nature  of 
things.  Ideas  are  those  significant  moments  in  the  stream  of 
consciousness  which  reveal  objective  meanings. 

Now  this  consideration  with  respect  to  the  status  of  ideas 
prepares  us  to  observe  a  problematic  situation  with  which  any 
adequate  theory  of  mind  has  to  reckon.  Any  process,  whether 
of  life  or  of  consciousness,  possesses  a  characteristic  relational 
structure,  whether  of  causality  or  of  the  sheer  restlessness  of 
time.  There  are  universal  categorial  qualities  which  belong 
to  process  as  such,  qualities  which  are  perhaps  deducible  from 
the  general  nature  of  a  continuum,  and  there  are  besides  the 
biological  characteristics  of  life  processes  and  the  psychological 
traits  of  mind  processes.  The  life  of  ideas  will  share  in  the 
relational  structure,  the  logic  of  process  as  such,  of  life  processes, 
and  of  conscious  processes.  For  ideas  are  certainly  moments 
and  episodes  in  the  life  history  of  individual  streams  of  conscious- 
ness, of  selves.  But  the  whole  story  as  to  the  sort  of  system,  of 
relational  structures,  with  which  ideas  are  involved  and  into 
which  they  enter,  is  not  thereby  completely  told.  For  ideas 
also  reveal  objective  meanings.  This  reference  to  objective 
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meanings  is  so  intimate  and  so  closely  woven  into  the  nature 
and  function  of  ideas  as  conscious  entities,  that  we  are  almost 
justified  in  saying  that  ideas  are  meanings  as  well  as  moments 
in  a  process.  Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  relations  subsisting 
between  meanings  and  contents,  forming  thereby  what  James  in 
the  last  chapter  of  his  Psychology  calls  "ideal  systems,"  are  not 
the  same  as  the  relations  subsisting  between  moments  in  a  time 
process.  The  logic  of  a  series  of  events  comprising  a  process 
is  not  the  same  as  the  logic  of  a  set  of  elements  comprising  an 
ideal  system.  That  they  are  necessarily  different  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  already-  referred  to,  that  processes  are  continuous, 
whereas  meanings,  like  forms  and  individuals,  are  discrete. 
Consider,  as  an  illustration,  the  history  of  mathematical  ideas. 
The  discovery  of  mathematical  truths  has  been  a  historical 
process  occurring  in  time,  and  effected  by  individual  minds 
attached  to  animal  bodies  and  carried  along  in  the  stream  of 
social  processes,  in  the  development  of  civilization.  Mathematical 
ideas  are  strewn  along  the  course  of  history  in  the  career  of 
European  civilization.  In  the  same  way  the  emergence  of 
mathematical  ideas  in  the  life  history  of  an  individual  forms  a 
part  of  his  biography.  But  mathematical  ideas  form  not  only 
such  a  time  series  of  moments  in  an  historical  and  biographical 
process.  They  are  elements  within  a  logical  structure  of  mathe- 
matical meanings  and  truths,  and  such  a  structure  is  an  objective 
system  defined  by  relations  other  than  those  which  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  of  a  life  process  would  disclose.  As  elements 
of  such  a  system  they  have  an  intrinsic  logic  of  their  own  inde- 
pendent of  the  logic  or  relational  structure  of  the  life  and  mind 
processes  of  an  animal  body  or  of  a  civilization  living  in  history. 
And  in  so  far  as  the  emergence  of  mathematical  ideas  in  history 
or  in  the  life  of  an  individual  has  been  the  emergence  of  true 
ideas,  the  course  of  these  processes  has  been  constrained  not 
by  the  requirements  and  the  logic  of  life  processes,  but  by  that 
of  the  ideal  or  idea  system  of  mathematical  truths. 
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A  similar  relation  characterizes  wide  and  pervasive  regions 
of  human  experience  in  which  the  activities  of  men's  minds 
impinge  upon  those  structures  and  meanings  which  are  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge  and  the  instruments  of  our  practical 
interests.  Men  make  tools.  Their  tool  making  originates  in 
some  vital  need,  some  felt  want  which  stumbles  upon  some  object 
in  nature  which  can  be  fashioned  for  human  use.  The  object 
thus  enters  as  an  instrument  into  the  process  of  life's  activities. 
But  the  use  of  the  tool  depends  not  only  on  the  need  which  it 
serves  and  into  which  it  fits,  but  in  a  degree  fully  as  great  or 
even  greater,  its  use  depends  upon  the  objective  structure,  the 
independent  grain  of  the  stuff  and  qualities  which  belong  to 
the  tool  itself.  The  artisan's  use  of  the  tool  is  as  much  guided 
by  this  objective  grain  and  texture  as  by  his  own  technical  skill 
and  purposes.  The  tool  is  the  meeting  point  of  the  relational 
structure,  the  logic  characteristic  of  the  practical  needs  of  the 
life  process  which  creates  and  uses  it,  and  also  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent texture  of  the  stuff  comprising  the  tool.  In  a  sense 
somewhat  figurative  to  be  sure,  but  not  too  remote  from  the 
facts,  one  may  say  that  the  tool,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  wholly 
plastic,  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  nature  of  its  own,  "uses"  the 
activities  and  life  processes  of  the  artisan  who,  as  we  commonly 
say,  uses  it.  Language  is  another  instance  of  the  same  generic 
situation.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  speech,  it 
comes  to  serve  as  an  instrument  both  for  fixing  and  elaborating 
our  meanings,  for  conceptual  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  for 
social  communication.  But  language  like  everything  objective, 
including  the  products  of  human  activity  and  invention,  once  it 
exists,  possesses  a  relational  structure,  a  texture  and  logic,  even 
a  momentum  of  its  own.  In  the  use  of  language  our  thought 
processes  in  some  measure  always  follow  along  and  are  guided 
by  the  suggestions  and  implications  of  this  objective  word  struc- 
ture of  language.  Here  it  becomes  less  figurative  to  say  that 
when  we  carry  on  a  course  either  of  thought  or  of  conversation 
it  is  language  which  uses  us  and  which  speaks  in  us  as  well 
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as  we  who  use  language.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  element 
of  truth  in  the  view  maintained  from  Hobbes  to  Dewey  that 
speech  reactions  constitute  the  essence  of  all  thinking. 

The  structures  and  institutions  which  comprise  man's  social 
environment  must  originally  have  been  the  outward  deposit 
and  projection  of  the  energies  residing  within  his  nature.  Cus- 
tom and  law,  government  and  industry,  must  have  sprung  from 
man's  instinctive  life  processes  and  needs.  But  once  they  exist 
they  too,  like  tools  and  like  language,  possess  a  relational  struc- 
ture, a  logic  and  a  momentum  of  their  own  which  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  processes  which  originally  engendered  them. 
The  result  is  that  individuals  are  always  to  some  extent  caught 
up  in  the  machinery  of  social  structures  and  carried  along  by 
the  momentum  not  of  their  own  nature,  their  own  purposes  and 
desires,  but  by  that  of  the  objective  social  institutions  in  which 
their  own  lives  are  embedded.  The  actions  of  men  in  history 
and  society  constitute  the  meeting  point  of  the  relational  struc- 
ture, the  logic  of  their  individual  life  processes  and  that  of  the 
social  environment  to  which  they  belong. 

So  it  is  with  ideas,  to  which  we  may  come  back.  I  have  been 
making  various  suggestions  by  way  of  analogy  in  order  to 
clarify  the  relation  between  the  mind 's  processes  whereby  we 
apprehend  meanings,  and  the  contents  or  objects  of  our  ideas, 
the  meanings  apprehended.  Not  only  do  meanings,  as  fixed, 
discrete  entities  not  exist  within  the  continuum  of  any  time 
process ;  not  only  are  meanings  and  universals,  past  and  future, 
not  located  in  the  intercourse  between  the  life  processes  of  the 
body  and  that  continuous  passage  of  events  which  is  nature. 
The  range  of  meanings  and  truths  apprehended  by  ideas,  and 
the  objects  of  men's  practical  and  ideal  interests  as  well,  con- 
stitute systems  possessing  an  objective  structure  of  their  own 
and  which  become  increasingly  disclosed  in  the  human  life  of 
reason.  These  objective  structures  stand  for  dimensions  of  the 
total  and  real  environment  of  men's  minds;  they  elicit  and 
direct  the  course  of  ideas  and  of  practical  interests  which  com- 
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prise  the  life  of  the  mind.  Meanings,  though  known  by  ideas, 
do  not  reside  solely  in  the  processes  of  consciousness.  Nor  can 
the  term  nature  be  stretched  sufficiently  wide  to  include  these 
significant  structures  which  are  the  objects  and  the  habitat  of 
our  ideas.  The  last  chapter  of  James's  Psychology  from  which 
I  have  borrowed  the  term  '  ideal  system, '  and  whose  metaphysical 
importance  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate,  is  an  exposition  of 
the  contrast  between  the  relational  structure  of  experience,  i.e., 
"the  way  in  which  reality  exists  or  the  way  in  which  it  comes 
before  us/'  and  the  "order  of  scientific  thought."  This  chapter 
supplies  a  commentary  on  the  achievement  of  Alexander,  whose 
central  view  is  that  the  time-space  continuum  of  nature,  as  it 
emerges  into  life  and  mind,  provides  the  matrix,  the  scene  and 
locus  of  all  ideas  and  meanings,  all  knowledge  and  values.  It  is 
the  thesis  of  James  in  this  chapter,  first,  that  the  ideal  systems 
of  science,  art,  and  morality  are  incongruent  with  the  relational 
structure  of  reality  as  presented  in  experience,  and  second,  that 
these  ideal  systems,  these  internal  relations  which  enter  the 
mind  "by  the  back  stairs  as  it  were,  or  rather  have  not  entered 
the  mind  at  all,  but  got  surreptitiously  born  in  the  house, '  '8  that 
these  ideal  systems  or  ideas  furnish  a  guide  to  the  mind  in  its 
intercourse  with  its  world.  Thus,  "the  relations  of  resemblance 
and  difference  among  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  time 
and  space  order  in  which  we  may  experience  the  latter."  But 
the  relation  of  resemblance  is  for  James  the  generating  principle 
of  a  rational  ideal  system  which  becomes  exemplified  in  all  our 
exact  knowledge  of  nature.  His  conclusion  is  that  "the  mind 
is  filled  with  necessary  and  eternal  relations  which  it  finds 
between  certain  of  its  ideal  conceptions,  and  which  form  a 
determinate  system,  independent  of  the  order  of  frequency  in 
which  experience  may  have  associated  the  conception's  originals 
in  time  and  space."9  In  scientific  knowledge  we  fling  this  net- 
work over  outer  realities.  We  learn  to  look  out  upon  the  passage 

8  James,  Psychology,  II,  627. 
» Ibid.,  p.  661. 
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of  events  in  nature's  processes  through  the  medium  of  an  ideal 
system  possessing  the  sort  of  relational  structure  which  is  the 
fitting  habitat  of  the  mind.  I  quote  once  more  from  James. 
"Thousands  of  years  ago,"  he  says,  "men  started  to  cast  the 
chaos  of  nature's  sequences  and  juxtapositions  into  a  form  that 
might  seem  intelligible.  Many  were  their  ideal  prototypes  of 
rational  order:  teleological  and  aesthetic  ties  between  things, 
causal  and  substantial  bonds,  as  well  as  logical  and  mathematical 
relations.  The  most  promising  of  these  ideal  systems  at  first 
were  of  course  the  richer  ones,  the  sentimental  ones.  The  baldest 
and  least  promising  were  the  mathematical  ones ;  but  the  history 
of  the  latter 's  application  is  a  history  of  steadily  advancing 
successes,  whilst  that  of  the  sentimentally  richer  systems  is  one 
of  relative  sterility  and  failure."10  Sterility  and  failure,  it 
should  be  added,  so  far  as  a  scientific  knowledge  of  nature  is 
concerned ;  but  not  wholly  so  if  we  are  to  recognize,  as  I  think 
we  must,  that  significant  idea  structures  other  than  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  systems  also  comprise  the  habitat  of  mind 
as  it  increasingly  discovers  the  nature  of  its  own  life  and  that 
of  its  world.  These  significant  idea  structures,  like  tools,  lan- 
guage, and  the  fabric  of  social  institutions,  have  a  grain  and 
logic  of  their  own.  We  think  them  and  when  our  minds  live 
in  them,  they  use  us  and  live  in  us. 

There  is  a  certain  ambiguity  as  to  what  it  might  mean  to 
write  the  natural  history  of  mind.  One  might  begin  by  describ- 
ing the  way  in  which  animal  bodies  are  inserted  within  and 
surrounded  by  the  processes  of  nature.  Animal  bodies  are 
themselves  processes  and  are  continuous  with  those  of  nature. 
A  natural  history  of  mind  will  take  its  departure  from  the  active 
intercourse  between  bodily  life  processes  and  the  physical  objects 
and  events  in  the  environment.  It  will  observe  the  emergence 
of  a  situation  in  which  this  continuity  between  life  processes 
and  the  physical  environment  is,  in  some  measure,  broken.  It 
will  observe  a  delay  in  the  response,  at  first  wholly  physiological 

10  James,  Psychology,  II,  665. 
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and  instinctive,  to  the  stimuli  which  surrounding  objects  afford. 
This  pause  in  the  flow  of  behavior  brings  it  about  that  the  object 
impinging  upon  the  animal's  body  at  some  sense  organ  is  not 
merely  an  isolated  physical  object,  but  a  sign  of  other  and  dis- 
tant physical  objects.  It  is  perceived  and  it  acquires  a  meaning. 
The  organism  comes  to  be  inserted  into  nature's  processes  not 
only  at  a  thin  momentary  point,  but  to  touch  nature  over  a 
surface,  broader  than  the  present  moment.  Memory  and  antici- 
pation build  up  and  add  to  the  area  of  that  contact.  Ideas  come 
to  intervene  between  bodily  life  processes  and  the  environment, 
and  the  career  of  mind  is  started  on  its  way.  But  only  started. 
For,  the  natural  history  of  mind  will  record  the  emergence, 
gradual,  natural  but  momentous,  of  an  environment  different 
from  that  of  physical  objects.  Man  has  a  history ;  he  lives  in  a 
social  environment,  and  animals  do  not.  By  this  is  meant  some- 
thing more  than  that  man  lives  in  the  presence  of  other  animal 
bodies  like  his  own,  recognizing  them  as  his  fellows,  herding, 
fighting,  and  cooperating  with  them.  Dogs  and  buffaloes  do  as 
much.  The  world  in  which  man  lives  is  full  of  the  accumulated 
deposits  of  his  social  heritage,  felt  and  known  as  such.  It  is  in 
the  intercourse  of  man  with  this  social  heritage  and  environment 
that  interests,  sentiments,  beliefs,  and  loyalties  are  generated, 
just  as  perceptions  arise  through  the  intercourse  of  animal  bodies 
and  physical  objects.  The  history  of  mind  will  observe  and 
record  the  give  and  take,  the  mutual  interdependence  of  these 
interests,  beliefs,  and  sentiments,  and  the  objective  fabric  of 
his  social  order  and  the  processes  of  history.  It  will  observe  the 
energies  of  human  nature  taking  on  objective  shape  in  customs 
and  laws,  political  and  economic  institutions,  and  these  in  turn 
reacting  back  upon  human  nature,  eliciting  some  of  men's 
energies  and  providing  no  outlet  for  others.  But  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  mind  opens  when  idea  systems,  which  at 
first  and  for  long  are  simply  the  means  of  intercourse  between 
the  individual  and  his  social  world,  tied  down  to  the  social 
structures  which  have  engendered  them,  become  released  from 
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their  social  origins  and  begin  to  go  their  own  way,  determined 
by  the  inherent  logic  of  significant  thought  structures.  The  life 
of  reason  and  imagination,  of  science  and  art  begin  their  career. 
These  idea  systems,  generated  by  language  and  social  cooper- 
ation, invade  morality  and  religion,  they  generate  ideals  of 
political  and  economic  organization  and,  in  scientific  knowledge, 
they  provide  that  medium  of  mathematical  and  logical  thought 
structures  through  which  men  come  to  look  out  upon  nature. 
So  that  the  history  of  mind  will  have  to  record  not  only  the 
emergence  and  the  continuous  support  of  the  mind's  processes 
in  the  processes  of  nature  and  of  life,  but  the  career  and  the 
logic  of  these  idea  systems,  these  significant  structures  in  which 
the  life  of  the  mind  is  displayed. 

There  is  thus  a  double  meaning  which  attaches  to  the  phrase 
'the  habitat  of  mind.'  Our  minds  are,  as  existences,  processes 
which  are  rooted  in  the  life  processes  of  animal  bodies.  In  this 
sense  our  minds  inhabit  animal  bodies.  Now  the  processes  of 
nature  may  be  said  to  live  in  the  time-space  matrix  or  continuum 
which  sustains  them.  But  in  another  sense  nature's  processes 
live  in  the  physical  forms  and  structures  which  these  continuous 
processes  generate  and  destroy.  The  processes  of  life  also  in 
one  sense  live  amidst  the  physical  energies  of  nature,  the  chem- 
ical compounds  which  make  life  possible.  In  another  no  less 
real  sense  the  processes  of  life  live  in  the  individual  forms  of 
plants  and  animals  which  comprise  a  discrete  series  of  indi- 
viduals thrown  off  and  left  behind  by  the  onward  sweep  of  life 's 
processes.  Just  so,  the  processes  of  history  and  of  society  live 
within  the  environing  world  of  nature,  seashore  and  moun- 
tain, climate  and  race,  but  they  too  live  in  the  concrete  social 
structures  and  institutions  in  which  the  energies  of  history  and 
of  society  take  on  individual  form.  Our  minds  live  in  our  bodies 
in  the  same  way  that  life  processes  live  in  the  chemical  com- 
pounds and  physical  energies  which  sustain  them,  and  in  the 
same  way  that  the  processes  of  history  live  in  the  natural 
environment  which  provides  the  background  of  history.  But  our 
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minds  live  also  in  the  objects  and  forms  which  we  think  and 
know,  enjoy  and  love,  in  the  interests  and  values  to  which  our 
sentiments  and  loyalties  are  attached.  Our  minds  live  in  the 
significant  idea  systems  in  which  the  life  of  mind  is  displayed, 
just  as  life  processes  live  in  individual  forms,  and  the  processes 
of  history  in  social  structures. 

If  now  we  mean  by  the  habitat  of  mind  the  system  of  ener- 
gies and  structures  which  have  engendered  and  which  sustain 
mind,  then  we  shall  say  that  mind  inhabits  animal  bodies  of  a 
certain  degree  of  complexity  in  their  active  intercourse  with 
their  environment.  We  shall  have  in  the  same  sense  to  say  also 
that  minds  inhabit  the  processes  of  history  and  of  society.  These 
too  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  mind.  But  if  we  mean 
by  the  habitat  of  the  mind,  as  we  well  may,  the  structures  and 
objects  in  which  the  mind's  processes  eventuate,  the  forms  in 
which  the  process  becomes  displayed,  then  we  will  say  that  the 
mind  inhabits  the  significant  objects  to  which  it  is  attached 
through  knowledge,  interest,  and  appreciation,  and  that  these 
significant  structures  comprise  the  habitat  of  mind. 
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An  adequate  account  of  current  philosophical  theory  of  value 
is  more  than  could  very  well  be  given  in  a  short  paper.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  limited  myself  to  what  I  think  the  three  most 
important  types  of  value  theory.  As  representing  the  con- 
temporary idealistic  tendency  I  have  used  mainly  Sorley's  book, 
Moral  Values  and  the  Idea  of  God,  and  Windelband's  Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy  in  the  English  translation  of  1921 ;  as 
representing  the  pragmatic  tendency,  a  recent  article  of  Dewey  's, 
and  as  representing  the  realistic  tendency,  the  relevant  chapters 
from  Alexander's  Space,  Time  and  Deity.  The  idealistic  theory 
seems  to  me  not  particularly  important,  and  Dewey 's  contri- 
bution involves  a  typical  pragmatic  confusion.  But  Alexander 's 
theory  of  truth,  with  some  modifications,  seems  to  me  to  throw 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject  of  value  just  at  that  point 
where  it  is  most  difficult  for  realistic  theory  to  exhibit  its 
adequacy.  I  shall  risk  some  concluding  suggestions  as  to  the 
significance  for  thought  in  general  of  even  the  tentative  clari- 
fications that  present  theory  of  value  has  to  offer. 

v  Sorley  's  contention  appears  to  be  that  moral  and  esthetic 
values  have  validity  in  the  sense  in  which  propositions  have 
validity,  that  values  thus  somehow  involve  judgment,  or  as  he 
puts  it  still  more  vaguely,  "morality  begins  with  judgments."1 

iOp.  tit.  (ed.  2),  p.  69. 
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Thus  morality  is  not  subjective,  and  the  validity  of  a  moral 
judgment  is  to  be  tested  by  a  method  parallel  to  that  in  which 
we  attempt  to  validate  propositions  in  science.  \  The  criterion 
of  value  is,  he  finds,  independent  of  particular  minds ;  and  moral 
value  itself,  accruing  to  actions  from  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  correctly  judged  to  be  right,  must  be  constituted  in  a  region 
beyond  that  of  empirically  good  acts  or  of  the  empirically  tested 
judgments  concerning  this  goodness.  It  is  from  the  possibility 
of  error  in  moral  judgments  that  we  argue  to  the  fact  that 
moral  worth  resides  somewhere  outside  the  sphere  of  empirical 
experience.  As  Windelband  puts  it  more  generally,  "the  philo- 
sophic standpoint  is  that  of  an  appreciation  of  values  of  uni- 
versal validity."2  "Truth  and  beauty  prove  to  be  the  higher 
values,  which  transcend  the  specifically  human  in  a  pronounced 
and  obvious  manner. '  '3  But  also  in  the  province  of  ethics  these 
"higher  manifestations"  "have  to  be  detected  as  the  ultimate 
foundation."*  And  in  the  end  "it  seems  necessary  to  pass 
beyond  the  historical  manifestations  of  the  entire  human  mind 
to  some  normal  consciousness,  for  which  these  values  are  values. '  '5 
We  have  to  seek  value-in-itself  "in  order  to  get  beyond  the 
relativity  of  actual  appreciations;  and  since  there  is  value  only 
in  relation  to  a  valuing  consciousness,  the  value-in-itself  points 
to  the  same  normal  consciousness  which  haunts  the  theory  of 
knowledge."6  "Our  conviction  that  for  human  valuation  there 
are  absolute  norms  ...  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  here 
also  we  have  the  sovereignty  of  a  transcendent  rational  order. ' n 
While  Sorley  confines  himself  principally  to  moral  values, 
his  arguments  involve  a  general  theory ;  and  it  is  just  the  parallel 
between  truth  and  goodness  that  for  him  helps  to  establish  the 
absoluteness  and  transcendence  of  what  Windelband  calls  the 
norms  of  valuation.  While  the  learning  of  the  book  is  not  to 
be  questioned,  the  fact  remains  that  if  we  take  the  central  thesis 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  270.  s  ibid.,  pp.  215-216. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  303.  e  ibid.,  p.  216. 

*  Ibid.  T  ibid. 
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seriously  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  consider  it  even  made 
explicit,  much  less  demonstrated.  The  metaphysical  problem  of 
the  book  is  raised,  Sorley  says,  by  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  demand  made  upon  the  universe  by  a  faith  in  the  con- 
servation of  value.  It  is  the  demand  of  this  faith  that  raises 
an  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  value  to  reality.  But  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  this  relation  is  not  given  nor  even  specifically  indi- 
cated; for  what  we  finally  learn  is  that  "wherever  there  is 
intrinsic  worth  in  the  world,  there  also  ...  we  may  see  a  mani- 
festation of  the  divine.  God  must  therefore  be  conceived  as  the 
final  home  of  values,  the  Supreme  "Worth."8  But  Sorley  has 
not  been  able,  he  says,  to  take  into  account  the  facts  of  the 
religious  consciousness ;  and  he  also  says  that  without  these  facts 
philosophy  can  not  undertake  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how 
"the  moral  purpose  of  the  Universe"  "will  attain  actual  fulfil- 
ment in  ...  finite  minds."9  But  it  is  just  this  that  we  must 
be  told  if  it  is  to  become  clear  to  us  how,  or  even  that,  tne 
validity  of  the  judgments  of  finite  minds  depends  upon  a 
transcendent  mind;  how,  in  other  words,  human  values,  either 
as  truth  or  as  goodness,  are  constituted.  For  these  human  values 
are  such,  on  this  theory,  by  virtue  of  a  transcendent  validity, 
and  this  sort  of  transcendence  puts  the  validity  of  the  values, 
that  which  Sorley  finds  to  be  their  real  valuableness,  their  value- 
in-itself,  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Thus  the  elaborate  argument  ends  with  statements  which 
make  it  entirely  useless.  The  "home  of  all  values,"  "the 
Supreme  Worth,"  may  very  well  be  the  theistic  conception  of 
God,  as  Sorley  asserts  that  it  is;  but  the  sense  in  which  God 
is  our  home  is  a  difficult  one,  and  until  we  reach  home  in  this 
particularly  difficult  sense  of  the  term  our  problems  of  value 
are  no  clearer.  This  is,  I  think,  what  Santayana  calls  solemnity 
in  philosophy,  where  we  ask  seriousness.  It  comes  under 
Dewey's  criticism  of  the  sort  of  propaganda,  believed  by  those 
who  teach  it,  which  is  really  only  the  "persistence  of  traditional 

s  Op.  tit.,  p.  467.  » Ibid.,  p.  466. 
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material."  "It  consists" — to  turn  Dewey's  words  to  our 
present  purpose — "in  a  systematic,  almost  deliberate  avoidance 
of  the  spirit  of  criticism. '  '10  But  I  should  not  so  briefly  dispose 
of  Sorley's  long  argument  were  it  not  that  I  have  in  another 
place11  carefully  considered  the  still  more  elaborate  and  tortuous 
arguments  of  Bosanquet,  which  tend  in  the  same  direction,  and 
that  Picard  in  his  book,  Values,  Immediate  and  Contributory, 
has,  as  I  think,  completely  exposed  the  weakness  of  Windel- 
band's  arguments,  which  purport  to  establish  absolute  norms. 
Morris  Cohen  says  that  Sorley  's  book  illustrates  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  philosophy  hopes  to  serve  us,  that  is,  by  adhering  to 
its  medieval  function  as  an  apology  for  the  accepted  religion. 
"But,"  as  he  continues,  "from  a  purely  logical  point  of  view, 
Sorley's  argument  would  appear  ridiculously  inconclusive. 
Through  such  intellectual  structures  the  winds  of  doubt  blow 
like  the  autumn  winds  through  leafless  forests."12 

If  Sorley's  idealistic  arguments  are  gaunt  and  spectral  as 
leafless  northern  forests,  Dewey's  pragmatic  ones  are  like  the 
rich  leaf  mold  of  a  northern  spring,  teeming  with  seminal  life. 
Dewey's  theories  are  in  general  richer  in  matter  than  in  form; 
and  since  philosophy  is  mainly  successful  only  as  it  gives  defi- 
nition and  form  to  ideas,  I  do  not  find  Dewey's  theory  of  value 
a  successful  philosophical  speculation.  It  is,  however,  repre- 
sentative of  a  popular  contemporary  school  of  thought,  and  as 
such  it  demands  our  attention. 

\  In  the  first  place,  Dewey  says  that  there  appear  to  be  two 
meanings  of  the  word  value,  the  first  of  which  is  the  ordinary 
sense  in  whiqh  we  say,  for  example,  that  a  course  of  study  was 
valuable,  or  that  an  act  was  good,  that  Socrates  was  a  great 
man,  or  that  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were  beautiful.v 
This  I  should  maintain  to  be  value  in  its  primary,  not  to  say 
single,  meaning.  But  in  this  sense  the  word  has  little  interest 

10  New  Eepublic,  XXXII,  p.  140  (Oct.  4,  1922). 

11  A  Study  in  the  Theory  of  Value,  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Philos.,  Ill,  pp. 
170-290. 

12  New  Eepublic  XXXII,  p.  8   (Sept.  27,  1922). 
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for  Dewey./  For  he  insists  that  it  is  only  the  present  as  leading 
to  the  future  that  is  humanly  interesting,  and  that  the  record- 
ings of  the  past  are  of  comparatively  little  importance^  Perhaps 
they  are  of  no  importance  at  all  if  the  future  is  absolutely 
unrelated  to  the  past.  But  if  there  is  continuity  in  time,  and 
the  future  is  what  grows  out  of  the  past  through  the  present, 
then  what  was  valuable  in  the  past  is  still  interesting  in  its  own 
past  nature,  and  as  so  recorded,  for  just  the  reason  that  the 
dead  records  of  the  past,  if  they  are  correct  records  of  the  past 
as  past,  may  be  revived  to  throw  light  on  the  future.  [While 
Dewey  has  admitted  that  there  is  this  sort  of  value  that  past 
valuable  things  illustrate,  what  he  finds  important  and  inter- 
esting is  value  in  a  second  sense  of  the  word,  a  value  which  is 
quite  differently  constituted,  and  which  is  created  in  what  he 
calls  the  logical  process  of  valuation.  \ 

We  must  notice  what  this  process  is,  in  what  sense  it  is 
logical,  and  how  it  is  supposed  by  Dewey  to  constitute  values 
of  specific  kinds.  This  constituting  of  values,  however,  does 
not  mean  forming  the  structure  of  any  entity  called  a  value; 
rather  it  is  the  "enstating"  of  a  value,  or,  to  use  a  more  ordi- 
nary term,  the  constituting  is  a  causally  connected  process  which 
as  its  effect  produces  value.  \Dewey  is  insisting  here  that  the 
genesis  of  value  is  somehow  also  the  nature  of  value,  or  that 
one  particular  part  of  the  genesis  of  value  is  the  character  or 
quality  or  structure  of  value  itself.  And  since  this  genesis  is 
also  a  logical  process,  this  amounts  to  saying,  that  in  some 
sense  and  to  some  degree  the  future  values  of  a  rational  being 
are  inferred,  "synthetically  deduced"  from  his  history,  as  it 
has  been  put  by  Windelband,  instead  of  being  determined  by 
the  events  of  that  history,  in  the  way  in  which  any  effect  is  said 
to  follow  from  its  causes.  "i  This  is  why  the  mere  descriptions  of 
the  dead  past  are  of  only  secondary  interest,  for  Dewey  seems 
to  be  suggesting  a  method  by  which  in  a  logical  process  we  reason 
to  values.  This  is  what  Hume  failed  to  see,  I  suppose,  when 
he  analyzed  the  notion  of  cause,  and  came  to  his  famous  con- 
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elusion  that  we  get  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact  only  as  prob- 
able, and  that  this  is  so  partly  because  AVC  cannot  ever  by  reason 
anticipate  experience.  Hume  thought  that  to  know  the  results 
of  the  collision  of  moving  bodies  we  need  to  observe  bodies 
collide.  Dewey  finds  that  in  the  case  of  values  at  least,  this  is 
not  necessarily  so.  To  bring  the  past  to  bear  upon  the  future, 
what  we  should  use,  or  perhaps  what  we  do  use,  is  a  genuinely 
logical  continuous  process,  without  which  we  should  revert  to 
mere  trial  and  error  and  give  up  rational  procedure. 

My  hypothesis  is  [he  says]  that,  after  we  have  employed  to  the  full 
judgments  about  given  values  together  with  such  rules  or  generals  as  may 
be  logically  derived  from  them,  there  still  remains  a  logical  residuum 
incapable  of  such  analysis,  and  demanding  a  judgment  of  a  different  sort. 
When  we  do  not  know  what  we  like  or  what  to  like,  the  aid  given  by 
enumerating  and  classifying  past  likings  is  not  always  enough  to  settle  the 
case.  .  .  .  My  view  is  we  may  also  have  recourse  to  judgment,  to  reflection, 
to  rational  inquiry." 

Now  it  is  a  very  special  sort  of  rational  inquiry  or  logical 
process  to  which  Dewey  has  recourse.  But  if  it  is  logical  at 
all,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  actually  giving  up  what  Hume 
so  emphatically  asserted  as  "a  general  proposition,  which 
admits  of  no  exception,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  relation 
[i.e.,  the  cause  and  effect  relation]  is  not,  in  any  instance, 
attained  by  reasonings  a  priori;  but  arises  entirely  from 
experience,"14  past  experience,  we  might  add.  Once  more,  to 
quote  Dewey  himself :  '  1  To  say  that  judgments  inevitably  con- 
dition subsequent  impressions,  ...  is  to  leave  the  door  open 
for  at  least  one  class  of  judgments  whose  express  content  is  the 
conditioning  effected  in  later  values,"15  "Why  not  then  make 
just  this  conditioning  ...  an  object  of  consideration?  Since 
some  judgments  are  admitted  to  have  this  function,  why  not 
form  still  other  judgments  with  express  view  to  its  most  effective 

is  "Valuation  and  Experimental  Knowledge,"  Philosophical  Sevieic, 
XXXI,  no.  4,  p.  333. 

i*  Hume,  Enquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  Sec.  IV,  pt.  1. 
is  Dewey,  op.  cit.,  p.  331. 
pp.  331-332. 
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exercise?"16  The  answer  to  me  seems  very  clear:  "why  not, 
indeed  ? "  T  But  we  have  here  the  express  admission  that  the 
judgments  so  passed  for  the  conditioning  of  future  values  are 
causal  antecedents  of  valuings.  Valuation  may  very  well  be  a 
special  process  of  this  sort,  a  name  for  consciously  determining 
ourselves  to  like  one  thing  or  another,  as  we  decide  that  it  is 
best  to  learn  Greek  in  order  to  enjoy  the  Greek  Anthology. 
What  is  objectionable  is  the  supposition  that  causing  things, 
whether  they  be  future  states  of  mind  or  of  body  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world  that  we  can  be  said  to  cause,  is  the  nature 
or  character  or  quality  of  the  thing  caused.  \ 

As  no  amount  of  exercise  actually  constitutes  the  health  it 
may  induce,  as  abstention  from  sweets  and  starches  is  not  the 
desired  slenderness,  as  fertilizer  is  not  as  such  the  fragrance 
of  the  rose  whose  growth  it  has  induced,  so  in  general  the  causes 
of  things  are  not  the  characters  of  those  things ;  our  anthropoid 
ancestors  were  not  Man,  and  human  values  are  not  those  judg- 
ments which  causally  condition  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  confusions  in  the  theory  of 
value,  and  before  we  turn  our  attention  to  Dewey's  theory  in 
any  further  detail,  we  may  stop  to  clear  it  up  once  for  all.  '  As, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  conditioning  judgments  cannot  be  the 
values  that  they  condition,  so  also  later  judgments,  conditioned 
by  valuings  or  values,  must  fail  to  be  the  values  that  condition 
them.  If  value  is  constituted  in  a  relation  between  a  mind  and 
an  object  toward  which  the  mind  bears  a  specific  sort  of  non- 
cognitive,  or  predominantly  non-cognitive  attitude,  which  we 
may  loosely  call  liking,  then  no  posterior  judgment  about  that 
liking  is  what  constitutes  the  value.  No  one  doubts,  I  suppose, 
that  the  processes  of  mind,  its  perceptions  and  cognitions,  its 
feelings  and  its  intentions,  condition  each  other  in  manifold 
ways;  but  this  is  surely  no  adequate  reason  for  saying  that 
emotions  are  perceptions  or  that  liking  is  knowing.  The  objec- 
tion to  an  analysis  that  insists  on  keeping  clear  the  separations 
that  it  has  accomplished  is  an  objection  to  all  analysis;  and 
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one  must  either,  with  Bradley,  repudiate  "the  separation  of 
anything  from  anything  else,"  as  he  expressly  does,  or  admit 
such  separations  in  thought  as  are  in  themselves  clear,  providing 
that  they  serve  to  clarify  and  so  render  intelligible  the  situation 
to  which  the  analysis  is  applied.  The  separation  demanded  for 
making  value  intelligible  is  a  separation  in  thought  of  motor- 
affective  attitude  from  cognitive  judgment,  and  the  fact  that 
the  two  may  be  present  at  one  time,  or  that  they  may  mutually 
condition  each  other,  is  only  the  greater  reason  for  keeping  them 
distinct  in  our  minds.  Value  is  precisely  the  term  applied  in 
common  usage  to  objects  which  stand  at  the  outer  end  of  a  rela- 
tion called  liking,  the  inner  end  of  which  is  a  human  mind  that 
likes.  And  liking  is  in  its  primary  nature,  as  an  existing 
response  in  an  actual  organism,  a  process  of  mind  or  an  attitude 
of  mind  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  process  or  attitude 
called  judging. 

If  there  are  various  ways  of  liking,  various  ways  in  which 
minds  and  their  objects  can  be  related  in  this  sort  of  response, 
then  these  ways  define  the  types  or  kinds  of  valuings  and  the 
kinds  of  value.  But  the  classification  must  be  of  the  varieties 
of  this  particular  species  of  relation ;  it  will  not  serve  to  classify 
values  if  it  be  merely  a  classification  of  the  various  types  of 
judgment  which  condition  values.  That  would  be  rather  in  the 
direction  of  classifying  roses  according  to  the  soils  which  pro- 
duce them — a  possible  classification,  but  not  so  directly  relevant 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  or  nature  of  roses  themselves 
as  even  the  classifications  which  the  seed  stores  give  us,  small 
yellow,  large  red,  etc.  The  classification  according  to  fertilizer 
or  soil  would  no  doubt  be  of  value  to  a  gardener,  but  not  to  a 
botanist  as  such.  And,  much  as  Dewey  prizes  science  and  its 
methods,  he  seems  in  this  case  to  be  rather  the  grower  of  plants 
than  the  scientific  botanist;  in  the  realm  of  values,  rather  the 
reforming  educator  than  the  philosophical  observer. 
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\  Such  a  new  classification  of  values17  is  the  basis  of  his  latest 
addition  to  pragmatic  value  theory,  i  With  this  prejudiced  intro- 
duction we  shall  now  outline  it.  In  case  I  have  not  made  myself 
perfectly  clear  already,  I  might  remark  that  it  seems  to  me  an 
irrelevant  classification;  to  revert  to  one  of  my  illustrations,  a 
classification  of  fertilizers  used  instead  of  fragrances  enjoyed. 
\ ' '  Value  has  six  significations, ' '  says  Dewey.  ' '  First,  imme- 
diate good  in  its  immediacy  or  isolation — largely  an  intellectual 
abstraction  for  any  grown  up  person."  '-Second,  the  same  for 
a  utility,  or  useful,  contributory  good.  ^18  This  first  distinction 
is  simply  that  between  the  good  in  itself  and  that  which  is  good 
for  something.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  second  in  some  way 
depends  on  the  first.  \And  it  seems  to  me  that  what  it  depends 
on  the  first  for  is  just  the  element  of  value  in  it.  \What  is  good 
for  something  is  not  really  good  at  all  unless  the  something  is 
itself  good.  If  war  were  only  good  for  killing  good  men,  it 
would  not  be  good  at  all,  but  entirely  bad.  In  so  far  as  a  means 
to  an  end  has  value  only  as  means,  and  not  directly  in  itself — 
because,  for  example,  we  mistake  it  for  an  end,  and  find  it 
immediately  valuable  (that  is,  put  it  under  Dewey 's  first  sig- 
nification of  value) — in  so  far  as  it  really  is  valuable  as  means, 
it  derives  the  valuableness  that  it  has  from  our  valuing  the  end 
it  serves.  We  may  not  enjoy  having  our  teeth  filled,  even 
properly  filled;  but  we  enjoy  having  properly  filled  teeth.  We 
pay  a  dentist  to  perform  the  unpleasant  operation  of  filling 
them,  and  we  value  this  unpleasant  operation — not  in  itself,  but 
as  a  means.  It  has  no  value  to  us  except  as  it  is  a  means,  and 
if  the  process  does  not  produce  the  satisfactory  result,  the 
process  is  actually  not  of  any  value.  Thus,  while  it  is  a  very 
convenient  distinction  to  make,  this  between  means  and  ends, 
so  far  as  value  goes  there  is  no  distinction  established.  'The  very 
value  of  the  means  resides  in  the  value  of  the  end  it  produces, 

IT  What,  at  least  appears  to  me  to  be  a  classification,  although  Dewey 
may  not  think  of  it  as  such. 
is  Op.  tit.,  p.  329. 
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and  this  end  is  always,  if  it  is  valuable,  a  situation  in  which 
some  one  directly  likes  something.  It  is  in  this  liking  relation 
that  value  occurs,  j 

So  much  for  Dewey  's  first  pair  of  significations.  The  value 
signified  in  them  is  of  one  sort,  not  of  two.  I  Extrinsic  value  gets 
its  value-content  out  of  intrinsic  value.  The  value  of  means 
as  means  lies  entirely  in  the  value  of  the  ends  that  they  serve 
to  produce  \  nothing  is  useful  unless  there  is  something  good, 
and  the  value  element  in  the  useful  is  identically  the  value  of 
the  good  which  it  is  useful  in  realizing,  an  immediate  intrinsic 
value. 

-TJ  Dewey 's  third  sort  of  value  is  "  a  good  taken  or  found  as 
such  in  consequence  of  judgment."19.  But  plainly  an  ante- 
cedent judgment  is  not  the  good  taken  or  found  in  consequence 
of  this  judgment.  I  should  suppose  that  very  few  goods  are 
found  except  as  in  part  a  consequence  of  judgment,  for  it  is 
clear  that  our  likes  change  as  we  grow  up,  and  that  part  of  this 
growing-up  is  judging.  Any  but  a  hypothetical  first  stage  of 
finding  things  good  is  determined  in  part  by  earlier  judgment ; 
for  goods  are  always  found  as  good  by  minds  at  particular  stages 
of  their  development,  and  the  development  consists  at  least 
partly  in  judging  itself.  But  this  does  not  serve  to  distinguish 
any  one  sort  of  goods  found,  that  is  values,  from  any  other  sort. 
All  values  are  alike  in  being  consequences  of  judgment  in  this 
sense,  and  the  classification  refuses  to  make  the  third  sort  of 
value  distinct  from  other  sorts.  *f  The  fourth  sort  is,  like  the 
third,  found  in  consequence  of  judgment,  but  found  as  con- 
tributory and  not  as  immediately  good.  It  thus  pairs  with  the 
third  as  the  second  did  with  the  first — in  a  relation  of  identity, 
that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  value  at  all.  \ 

\  The  fifth  sort  is  differentiated  from  the  preceding  pair, 
specifically  from  the  third  sort,  by  a  peculiarly  pragmatic 
criterion.  The  third  was  good,  found  as  such  in  consequence  of 
judgment ;  the  fifth  is  found  in  just  this  way,  but  it  must  have 

i»0p.  cit.,  p.  329. 
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further  ' '  as  a  characteristic  part  of  its  quality  the  fruits  of  prior 
judgment.  "2%  The  sixth  is  a  utility  of  this  sort,  and  Dewey 
himself  says  that  these  two  meanings  tend  to  coincide  in  exist- 
ence. But  again  the  distinction  of  the  pair  from  other  sorts 
of  value  is  not  based  on  a  difference  in  value  itself  J  They  both 
have  as  distinctive  quality  the  fruits  of  prior  judgment ;  but 
to  call  a  quality  a  fruit  of  prior  judgment  does  not  distinguish 
that  quality  as  such.  My  quality  or  my  character  is  no  doubt 
the  fruit  of  my  antecedents;  but  while  knowledge  of  my  par- 
ticular forbears  may  furnish  a  clue  to  my  character,  the  mere 
fact  that  I  am  a  fruit  of  human  antecedents  does  not  help  to 
define  the  nature  of  character  as  such  or  to  give  the  types  of 
character.  Part  of  my  character  is  also  the  fruit  of  oatmeal. 
All  characters  are  the  fruit  of  antecedents  of  various  sorts; 
they  may  be  said  to  have  as  part  of  their  quality  this  being  the 
fruit  of  their  antecedents,  v  So  with  values;  they  are  all  in  part, 
but  never  wholly,  the  consequences  of  judgments,  and  the  quali- 
ties and  characters  of  values  are  thus  the  fruits  of  judgment ; 
judgment  determines  them.  But  since  this  is  true  of  the  nature 
of  all  values,  it  will  not  serve  as  a  criterion  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
sorts  that  Dewey  makes  out.  The  distinction  between  those  sorts 
themselves  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  first  and  second,  and 
between  the  third  and  fourth.  As  far  as  value  is  concerned,, 
it  falls  down  altogether;  for  this  relation,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  is  identity.  V  Thus  Dewey 's  six  varieties  reduce  as  value 
to  one,  and  all  that  they  tell  us  about  this  one  is  that  usually 
part  of  its  cause  is  the  activity  called  judging. 

Still  a  further  sort  of  value  is  indicated  by  Dewey  in  a  foot- 
note, but  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  another  place  this  is  not  value 
at  all.21  It  may  very  well  appear  that  I  have  disposed  of  the 
basis  of  Dewey 's  theory  of  value  much  too  easily;  and  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  offering  my  explanation  of  this  fact,  the 
fact,  that  is,  that  Dewey 's  arguments,  at  least  as  stated  in  his 

20  Op.  cit.,  p.  329. 

21  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  XX,  no.  5,  pp.  128  ff. 
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writing,  are  often  so  easy  to  meet,  while  his  thinking  itself  has 
been  so  great  an  influence,  and  often  seems  so  very  significant. 
It  is  that  Dewey  is  so  deeply  interested  in  what  goes  on,  and 
that  what  goes  on  is  so  far  from  being  clear,  that  clarity  in  the 
account  of  anything  appears  to  him  suspicious  if  not  false.  He 
sees  the  difficult  and  passionate  strugglings  of  inadequate  human 
minds  in  a  world  of  chaotic  events ;  he  himself  experiences  these 
passionate  struggles.  \Values  are  the  name  for  what  all  this 
struggling  would  go  to  establish;  and  Dewey  cannot  feel  that 
value,  that  which  all  this  tremendous  turmoil  is  about,  is  ade- 
quately treated  in  a  theory  which  ends  by  making  even  the 
definition  of  value  clear  and  intelligible.  He  wants  a  philosophy 
of  value  to  be  a  concrete  description  of  all  the  processes  of  the 
mind  that  does  the  valuing.  And  in  his  eagerness  to  be  adequate 
to  a  confusing,  not  to  say  overwhelming  situation,  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  introduced  an  overwhelming  confusion  into  his 
description  of  the  kinds  of  value;  a  description  more  adequate 
in  its  emotional  tone  to  such  vital  and  moving  issues  as  the 
phenomena  of  value  present,  but  one  which  as  logical  classifica- 
tion seems  to  me  less  adequate. 

This  point  as  to  the  adequacy  of  logical  classification  raises 
the  issue  of  truth  in  general,  and  makes  particularly  appropriate 
the  discussion  of  truth  as  value.  It  is  this  question  as  treated 
by  another  type  of  value  theory  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 
It  may  very  well  be  held  that  philosophy  fails  to  perform  its  func- 
tion in  so  far  as  it  does  not  clarify  the  situations  that  it  analyses. 
It  must  not  deny  or  deprecate  the  confusion  of  the  concrete  life 
of  minds  in  a  world  of  moving  events ;  but  it  should  end  by  offer- 
ing concepts,  definitions,  principles,  by  which  some  order  may 
be  discerned  in  the  apparent  chaos.  \  Such  giving  of  intelligible 
form  to  the  matter  of  experience  is  just  what  we  mean  by  the 
discovery  of  truth ;  truth  is  invented  as  much  as  it  is  discovered. 
Truth  is  a  human  way  of  being  satisfactorily  and  consciously 
related  in  and  to  nature.  It  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  human  want ; 
it  is  a  human  value,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  very  well  say,  only 
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a  human  value,  a  humanly  intelligible  way  of  seeing  the  world, 
a  human  view  of  things.  ^But  it  is  also,  I  should  think,  the  one 
intelligible  human  view.  If  truth  is  one  at  all,  it  is  because 
there  is  only  this  one  more  or  less  detectable  view  acceptable  to 
human  minds  as  such,  satisfying  that  sort  of  a  thing  in  nature 
that  any  human  mind  is. 

This  is  an  assertion  of  the  relativity  of  truth  in  the  sense 
of  dependence  on  minds.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  truth  so  far 
as  nature  fits  our  modes  of  perception  and  our  ways  of  thought. 
And  since  fitting  is  a  symmetrical  relation,  it  may  also  be  said 
that  we  have  truth  so  far  as  our  modes  of  perception  and  our 
ways  of  thought  fit  nature.  Indeed,  as  we  are  parts  of  nature, 
we  shall  expect  to  fit  and  be  fitted  in  one  way  or  another.  Truth 
names  a  certain  fitness  of  that  which  we  express  in  statements ; 
and  a  fitness  in  what  statements  express  is  exactly  our  human 
predilection,  a  fundamental  human  liking.  But  if  this  liking, 
this  specific  way  of  liking  and  of  being  liked — for  of  course  there 
are  two  ends  of  this  relation — if  this  relation  of  fitness  in  or  of 
fitting  into  nature  is  truth,  what  is  the  object  liked  in  such  a 
liking  ?  and  how  specifically  does  our  mind  become  amalgamated 
(to  use  Alexander's  word)  with  the  objects  of  its  knowledge,  so 
that  the  description  of  this  amalgamation  describes  on  the  one 
hand  what  we  recognize  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  truth,  and 
on  the  other  a  value  situation  such  as  I  have  previously  sug- 
gested, a  situation,  that  is,  in  which  there  is  a  mind  to  do  the 
liking,  and  thus  a  motor-affective  subject-object  relation  such  as, 
in  the  case  of  ethical  and  esthetic  values,  is  so  easy  to  indicate  ? 
And  how  does  this  type  of  amalgamation  differ  from  the  other 
sorts  of  conscious  amalgamation  which  constitute  these  other 
kinds  of  value? 

It  is  here  that  the  crux  of  a  relational  theory  of  value  comes. 
It  is  easy  to  make  out  a  plausible  case  for  ethical  and  esthetic 
values;  in  some  sense  it  seems  fairly  intelligible  that  what  we 
like  in  disinterested  contemplation  is  the  beautiful,  and  that  the 
goodness  of  acts  is  constituted  by  our  attitude  toward  them. 
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The  validity  of  judgment,  however,  seems  to  transcend  mere 
human  likes.  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  criticisms  of  a  value 
theory  of  this  sort  are  based  on  an  analysis  which  indicates  that 
validity  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  to  distinguish  true  judg- 
ments from  false  also  applies  to  all  value- judgments,  and  that 
this  is  sufficient  evidence  that  all  values  are  validated  by  some- 
thing more  final  than  human  likings.  And  by  value-judgments 
here  I  mean  simply  judgments  illustrated  in  such  assertions 
as  that  a  teething-ring  is  useful,  or  an  infant  good,  or  its  mother 
beautiful,  mere  recordings  of  values  experienced.  It  is  this 
question  of  the  validity  of  all  types  of  value  that  leads  idealists 
to  their  super-realm  of  norms  or  their  superhuman  eternal 
realities  of  other  sorts;  and  it  is  this  question  of  validity  that 
in  general  accounts  for  the  confusion  of  valuings  with  judging. 
Idealism  is  likely  to  turn  value  into  reality  itself  instead  of 
defining  its  particular  place  in  reality,  and  pragmatism  gives 
to  value  the  same  experimental  nature  that  it  gives  to  truth. 
|  If  then  a  case  can  be  made  out  for  truth  as  a  value  of  the 
relational  sort,  neither  independent  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  the  realist's  reality  is,  nor  yet  the  product  of  an  eternal 
absolute  mind,  who  is  thus  the  guarantor  of  its  validity,  the 
hardest  task  of  such  a  theory  is  accomplished.  It  is  this  task 
that  Alexander  has  performed,  although  this  conception  of 
truth  as  value  was  suggested  and  discussed  before  Alexander's 
Gifford  lectures  were  published.  The  rest  of  this  paper,  how- 
ever, will  be  little  more  than  an  exposition  of  the  notion  of  truth 
as  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Space,  Time  and  Deity; 
omitting,  I  should  add,  the  part  which,  even  in  Alexander's 
theory,  judgment  plays  in  value.  After  this  exposition,  and 
in  conclusion,  I  wish,  as  I  have  said,  to  notice  the  present  crying 
needs  of  value  theory,  that  is,  its  most  dubious  contentions ;  and 
secondly,  some  of  the  crying  needs  for  value  theory  in  other 
branches  of  thinking. 

But  now  to  present  this  notion  of  truth  as  a  human  value — 
constituted,   that  is,   in  a  relation  between   minds  and   other 
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objects  in  nature.  What  is  this  relation  ?  and  how  can  it  even 
plausibly  be  called  a  form  of  liking?  Let  us  suppose  that  mind 
is  a  certain  set  of  bodily  activities,  relating  our  body  to  other 
objects  in  nature,  a  set  of  activities  with  which  we  ourselves 
are  identical,  and  which,  instead  of  merely  contemplating  from 
without,  we  enjoy  from  within,  our  consciousness  in  its  specific 
nature  being  exactly  the  enjoyment  of  this  activity  of  con- 
templating. That  this  is  really  the  case  seems  to  me  highly 
probable;  but  it  is  not  more,  of  course,  than  an  empirical  con- 
clusion or  guess.  When  we  find  a  specific  sort  of  functioning 
called  being  conscious  in  connection  with  a  specific  sort  of  struc- 
ture called  a  nervous  system,  and  can  discern  such  functioning 
in  no  other  connection,  it  seems  to  me  no  more  unwarranted  to 
speak  of  this  functioning  as  a  quality  of  this  type  of  organism 
than  to  speak  of  coolness  as  a  quality  of  water  or  redness  as 
the  color  of  a  cherry. 

But,  whether  you  like  this  suggestion  or  not,  it  is  clearly  the 
case  that  somehow  minds  have  experience  of  nature — nature 
being  the  word  for  what  minds  have  experience  of;  and  it  is 
apparently,  at  least,  in  nature  that  minds  occur.  Minds  may 
then  fairly  be  said  to  be  with  other  things,  to  be  conscious  of 
other  things ;  and  the  question  is  as  to  where  and  when  and  how 
truth  occurs  as  a  characteristic  form  of  this  relation,  in  which 
minds  find  themseles  contemplating  other  things,  and  enjoying 
this  activity.  To  be  brief  and  clear  at  the  expense  of  fulness 
of  meaning,  let  us  say  at  once  that  truth  is  the  acceptable  form 
of  this  relation ;  it  is  the  unique  character  that  the  relation  must 
have  in  order  that  minds  shall  enter  into  it  with  satisfaction. 

When  we  have  experience  which  is  satisfactory  just  as  experi- 
ence, we  call  it  true.  The  most  painful  experiences  satisfy  this 
demand  as  well  as  the  pleasantest. ;  That  our  friends  are  absent, 
or  our  fathers  dead,  that  our  country  is  aimlessly  energetic  and 
expansive  and  that  our  universities  follow  suit,  are  not  pleasant 
propositions;  but  the  assertion  of  them  may  conceivably  satisfy 
our  desire  for  fitness  in  our  statements.  Such  statements  may 
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very  well  be  coherent  expressions  of  relations  between  minds 
and  nature  and  of  relations  among  these  relations.  They  may 
very  well  be  the  truth.  In  fact,  if  they  do  express  such  relations 
we  actually  prefer  them — or  can  be  brought  to  prefer  them — to 
the  kind  of  statement  that  Coue  has  us  make  about  our  daily 
improvement.  But  certain  sorts  of  experience  are  not  satis- 
factory even  as  experience,  as  constituting  experience,  that  is; 
they  refuse  to  fit  into  the  one  space  and  the  one  time  that  we 
insist  on  having.  Dreams  as  renderings  of  the  real  world  are 
unsatisfactory,  until  at  least  they  are  interpreted  and  brought 
into  that  world.  This  is  admitting  that  the  test  of  truth  is 
coherence;  but  what  must  cohere  in  truth  are  all  our  relations 
in  and  to  nature.  And  since  these  are  relations  in  fact,  relations 
between  one  content  and  another  of  nature  itself — between 
minds,  that  is,  and  other  natural  objects — truth  follows  not 
only  upon  the  nature  of  mind  but  also  upon  the  nature  of 
reality.  Being  a  coherence  within  reality — for  minds  them- 
selves are  there  of  course — it  is  governed  by  reality;  being  on 
the  other  hand  a  coherence  in  the  relations  between  one  par- 
ticular type  of  real,  that  is,  mind,  as  viewed  by  that  particular 

'  type,  it  may  certainly  with  reason  be  called  the  satisfaction 
with,  or  the  liking  of  that  particular  sort  of  real  for  the  rest. 

•  To  be  conscious  means  to  fit  into  nature ;  for  consciousness  occurs 
in  nature  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  as  wind  does,  or  rocks  or 
music ;  but  to  be  conscious  is  also  to  fit  consciously,  and  truthful 
statements  are  linguistic  or  other  renderings  of  this  fitting. 

How  faithful  any  of  our  conscious  imagery  is  to  reality,  or 
any  of  our  symbolism  or  any  of  our  sense-perception,  I  see  no 
way  of  knowing.  If  we  draw  our  world  to  a  human  scale,  as 
Santayana  suggests,  that  is  at  least  not  necessarily  misrepresen- 
tation. Our  own  world  as  known  fits  together  and  includes  us 
as  special  intricate  pieces ;  and  being  one  of  the  real  parts,  while 
it  prevents  our  being  the  others,  still  places  us  and  our  con- 
sciousness in  nature.  But  it  is  thus  clear  that  truth  is  the 
satisfaction  of  our  perhaps  instinctive  and  partly  unconscious 
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desire  to  make  our  own  conscious  relations  to  the  world  fit.  Our 
actual  relations,  as  unconscious  or  subconscious,  as  simply  spatio- 
temporal,  are  just  there,  independent  of  our  knowledge  of  them. 
But  when  we  speak  of  truth  we  mean  not  primarily  this  reality, 
but  the  relational  fitting  together  of  reality  so  that  it  makes  a 
consistent  whole  with  our  conscious  minds.  \  Truth  is  true  so 
far  as  it  will  fit  for  consciousness  and  no  farther.  *  What  com- 
plicates the  problem  is  that  we  are  likely  to  think  of  truth  as 
belonging  to  statements,  and  merely  referring,  in  some  usually 
very  difficult  sense,  to  something  beyond.  We  should  instead 
think  of  truth  as  belonging  to  relations  between  conscious  mind 
and  other  parts  of  nature.  When  we  make  this  revision  we 
notice  that  this  sort  of  relation  is  determined  partly  by  con- 
scious activity;  it  is  in  fact  to  be  defined  as  the  satisfaction 
of  our  liking  for  coherence  in  our  consciousness  of  events.  And 
this  does  not  make  truth  an  idiosyncrasy,  even  a  pervasive 
human  idiosyncrasy.  For  obviously  the  origin  of  our  liking, 
inexplicable  to  us  because  coming  out  of  the  irrational  matrix 
of  instincts  or  impulses  or  unconscious  dispositions  to  respond, 
but  being  part  of  our  own  nature,  is  also  part  of  nature  in 
the  large,  where  we  have  our  being.  NThus  the  desire  for  coher- 
ence is  itself  due  to  nature,  and  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  a  fundamental  trait,  of  a  genuine  unity  even.  V  But 
this  is  beyond  the  immediate  discussion.  What  I  am  trying  to 
make  clear  is  that  truth  is  a  human  value  without  being  an 
arbitrary  construction. 

y  Propositions  are  true  in  so  far  as  they  are  those  consciously 
felt  relations  to  nature  which  fit  with  mind's  other  relations  to 
nature,  and  thus  fulfill  mind's  desire  to  fit  its  whole  self  con- 
sciously into  the  existing  world  of  space-time  of  which  in  its 
primary  existence  and  on  its  lower  levels  it  is  an  unconscious 
part.  There  is  no  truth  except  there  be  minds,  and  minds  are 
parts  of  nature  so  functioning  as  to  demand  that  their  own 
conscious  life  be  seen  or  felt  or  known  to  them  as  part  of  the 
reality  in  which  ttfey  consciously  dwell,  as  part  of  the  real  world, 
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their  own  special  fitness  to  share  in  which  is  more  or  less  due 
to  their  ability  to  satisfy  this  felt  demand  for  fitting  and  making 
things  fit.  * 

(  If  truth  can  thus  be  said  to  occur  in  a  relation  which  is  the 
satisfaction  of  the  demand  of  minds  for  coherence  in  experience, 
it  is  a  value  in  the  sense  in  which  I  should  define  the  term. 
|  Value  arises  in  a  situation  where  there  is  a  relation  between  a 
mind  and  its  object,  which  is  constituted  by  the  attitude  of  the 
mind  toward  the  object.  The  object  fulfills  the  demand  made ; 
it  suits  the  mind,  it  is  liked.  Truth  is  our  most  general  form 
of  human  liking.  What  will  not  fit  we  call  false. »  And  we  are 
right;  for  truth  occurs  in  relations  among  real  things,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  our  mind  is  one  of  these  derogates  in  no  way 
from  the  reality  of  truth  itself.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  truth 
of  a  proposition  is  not  its  reality ;  it  is  a  further  reality  super- 
vening only  when  conscious  mind  is  one  term  in  a  relation  called 
contemplating.  Truth  follows  and  is  governed  by  the  reality 
contemplated,  but  its  own  reality  is  distinct  from  this  primary 
reality.  |  Truth  is  what  the  mind  as  mind  loves  and  will  accept 
as  its  legitimate  fare  or  content.  \ 

But  men  of  mind  do  more  than  stand  in  relation  to  nature, 
accepting  what  satisfies  their  demand  for  coherence  in  experi- 
ence. They  also  have  other  interests.  Some  parts  or  arrange- 
ments in  nature  suit  these  interests  better  than  others.  \  Thus 
arise  other  types  of  value.  What  satisfies  in  sensuous  perception 
is  esthetically  valuable;  what  satisfies  as  conducive  to  the  good 
life  in  general  has  moral  value.  Moral  value  is  thus  use-value, 
means  rather  than  end.  [  What  James  calls  the  consequential 
fruits  are  simply  good  in  themselves,  satisfactory  rather  in  the 
way  in  which  works  of  art  are  satisfactory  than  in  any  other 
way.  And  since  truth  itself  is  a  certain  sort  of  fitting  or  fitness, 
there  is  a  sense,  as  Santayana  says,  in  which  all  value  is  esthetic 
— a  very  important  sense,  and  one  much  neglected. 

How  definitely  all  values,  especially  what  we  call  the  ultimate 
values,  are  esthetic,  is  nicely  illustrated  in  Bertrand  Russell's 
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book  on  China.  The  crucial  questions  about  values  occur  in 
their  full  force  when  we  compare  alien  cultures  with  our  own. 
What  sort  of  ends  do  we  really  wish  realized?  This  is  the  most 
fundamental  of  practical  questions.  And  it  just  is  a  matter  of 
esthetic  taste,  of  liking.  The  inadequacy,  not  to  say  wilful 
blindness,  of  our  political  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
partly  due  to  the  stupidity  that  is  blind  to  this  notion.  As  to 
ultimate  ends,  says  Russell,  "  different  people  will  answer  .  .  . 
differently,  and  I  do  not  know  any  argument  by  which  I  could 
persuade  a  man  who  gave  an  answer  different  from  my  own. '  '22 
But  Russell  does  go  on  to  state  his  own  answer  "in  the  hope 
that  the  reader  may  feel  likewise."23  Whether  the  reader  does 
or  not  depends,  I  should  suggest,  on  the  normality  and  the 
human  vision  of  Russell  and  of  the  reader.  Russell 's  book  quite 
convinces  me,  and  that  seems  to  me  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  possible  agreements  in  other  sorts  of  taste  than  logical. 

But  I  cannot  go  farther  into  this  realistic  theory  of  value. 
I  have  suggested  how  the  theory  accounts  for  truth,  and  how 
it  does  this  without  making  truth  arbitrary  or  merely  expedient 
or  evert  instrumental.  iTruth  may  with  satisfaction  simply  be 
contemplated.  N  That  it  tends  thus  to  become  esthetic  only  indi- 
cates to  my  mind  that  all  values  in  the  end  are  esthetic.  As 
for  moral  values,  if  they  are  merely  conformities  which  we  feel 
to  be  the  means  of  living  together,  they  are  not  intrinsic  values 
at  all.  but  mere  means  to  the  end  of  a  satisfactory  social  exist- 
ence. And  the  criteria  of  the  satisfactory  social  existence  them- 
selves turn  out  to  be  esthetic,  just  as  do  the  criteria  of  scientific 
theories. 

I  shall  consider  this  theory  sketched,  then,  and  turn  to  my 
conclusion. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  difficulties  for  value  theory  are 
(1)  the  satisfactory  definition  of  value  as  means,  or  "contribu- 
tory value,"  a  difficulty  at  once  apparent  in  the  type  of  theory 
that  makes  value  in  its  very  nature  intrinsic,  that  is,  end-value ; 

22  Bertraml  Russell,  The  Problem  of  China,  p.  5. 
23 
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(2)  the  problem  of  the  validity  and  permanence  of  values,  since 
they  are  defined  as  constituted  in  a  relation  to  a  merely  human 
subject;  and  (3)  the  distinguishing  of  various  kinds  of  value, 
one  from  another,  since  they  are  all  in  a  sense  esthetic. 

The  first  difficulty  is  suggested  in  the  case  in  which  I  make 
the  mistake  of  valuing  as  means  what  is  not  a  means  to  the  end 
I  have  in  view.  I  walk  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  see  the  valley 
beyond,  and  when  I  arrive  the  fog  completely  obscures  it.  Com- 
monly we  say  that  the  walk  was  all  for  nothing,  that  is,  that  it 
did  not  have  any  value.  But  while  I  was  walking  up  the  hill 
I  actually  chose  to  be  so  walking,  really  liked  myself  to  be  walk- 
ing up  that  particular  hill.  Did  I  then  not  endow  that  activity 
with  value?  On  the  whole,  I  think  not.  When  we  value  the 
walking  ONLY  as  means  we  do  not  by  virtue  of  so  doing  like  it. 
We  may  incidentally  enjoy  just  the  walking;  but  this  gives  it 
the  immediate  intrinsic  value  of  any  minor  esthetic  pleasure. 
To  say  that  we  value  anything  only  as  means  is  to  admit,  some- 
times emphatically  to  assert,  that  we  do  not  like  it  at  all,  as 
one  might  go  to  the  movies  only  to  find  out  about  crowds,  or 
be  married  by  a  minister  of  the  church  only  to  satisfy  an  old- 
fashioned  mother,  or  go  to  law  only  to  secure  justice.  What  is 
valuable  solely  as  means,  is  not  valuable  at  all  unless  it  is  a 
means  to  the  end  in  view ;  and  in  that  case  its  value  resides  in 
the  value  of  the  end.  ^  As  Dewey  says,  the  means,  when  it  is 
indispensable,  "is  such  a  means  that  it  is  'liked'  ...  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  end."24  "In  such  cases,  any  fixed  distinc- 
tion between  means  and  end  breaks  down.  The  two  fuse."25 
Perhaps  this  is  so,  but  fusing  is  a  somewhat  vague  term  to  apply 
in  the  case  of  the  means  that  is  indispensable  but  unsuccessfully 
used,  as  my  wasted  walking  up  the  hill.  Just  how  this  fuses 
with  seeing  a  view  that  is  never  seen  is  not  immediately  clear. 
I  prefer  in  these  cases  to  say  that  there  was  no  value  involved 
at  all.  But  I  know  some  of  the  questions  that  might  be  put 
at  this  point,  and  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  my  statement. 

24  Dewey,  op.  cit.,  p.  328.         25  ibid. 
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It  is  however  unequivocal,  and  some  of  the  questions  of  fact 
involved  are  difficult.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  traditional 
martyr  in  some  sense  likes  the  very  flames  that  consume  him, 
the  very  pain  that  he  suffers.  But  if  he  does,  he  is  not  quite 
the  martyr  we  thought  him.  And  while,  for  example,  honesty 
in  the  analysis  of  the  liking  that  we  may  have  for  even  a  dis- 
tressing means  to  our  end,  would  help  a  little,  it  will  take  more 
psychology  than  honesty  to  straighten  out  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  fusing  that  has  been  used  as  an  explanation  of  the  relation 
of  the  liking  of  means  to  the  liking  of  end. 

The  contrasting  difficulty  involved  in  the  fact  that,  as  Dewey 
says,  "no  end  is  existentially  final"  is  easier  to  clear  up.  Any 
relation  of  liking  has  results,  we  may  suppose,  in  other  relations 
of  liking,  or  of  judgments  determining  other  relations  of  liking, 
and  so  other  values.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  value  occurs 
temporally  and  actually.  \What  we  mean  by  an  end  is  a  state 
in  which  our  relation  to  something  or  other  is  satisfactory  in 
itself.  This  is  a  good  state ;  value  is  here  establishedA  The  fact 
that  time  goes  on  and  that  we  move  into  the  future  along  a 
track  at  one  point  of  which  we  were  in  this  satisfactory  relation 
does  not  deny  the  satisf actoriness  as  having  existed.  An  end  is 
not  mere  means ;  what  it  leads  to,  it  leads  to ;  but  as  the  chosen 
or  liked  object  of  a  mind  it  is  simply  satisfactory  to  that  mind 
immediately.  Its  value  is  intrinsic.  v 

Of  course  the  familiar  mistaking  of  means  for  ends  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  cases.  The  mutations  of  value  have  been 
a  favorite  study  especially  with  the  Austrian  value  theorists  and 
with  Urban.  But  when  individuals  do  endow  what  were  once 
mere  means  with  intrinsic  value,  the  only  appeal  to  the  validity 
of  these  new  values  is  to  some  sort  of  normality  in  human 
beings.  If  western  civilization  likes  motion  and  war,  and  the 
ancient  East  likes  peace,  it  may  well  be  held  that  no  argument 
avails  to  convert.  There  simply  is  no  standard.  One  of  the 
sorts  of  value  is  perhaps  doomed;  but  its  destruction  destroys 
the  existence  of  a  value,  not  the  validity  of  the  value  that  was 
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already  there.  Russell's  book  pleasantly  suggests  such  alterna- 
tive possibilities  as  that  the  western  nations  may  destroy  China 
and  then  themselves,  or  themselves  first,  leaving  China  to  be 
destroyed  by  Japan  or  even  perhaps  to  survive  in  peace.  But 
Russell's  book  is  evidence  of  a  belief  that  some  things  are  better 
for  all  human  beings  than  other  things ;  in  fact  that  China  may 
have  more  of  such  things  to  offer  than  has  our  own  civilization. 
Thus  the  question  of  contributory  value  leads  at  once  to 
the  question  of  the  validity  and  permanence  of  value.  The  diffi- 
culties here  appear  numerous,  but  they  are  not  so  genuinely 
difficult^  I  think.  I  should  simply  deny  that  values  have  an 
ultimate  validity.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
tests  of  value  as  rigorous  as  those  of  logic — the  tests  of  logic 
are  as  a  matter  of  fact  included  among  them — and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  since  they  are  constituted  in  a  relation  one  term  of 
which  is  a  particular  sort  of  organic  functioning  of  minds,  they 
must  be  in  many  ways  common  to  all  minds.  I  do  not  know 
how  otherwise  to  account  for  the  enormous  amount  of  agreement 
that  we  find  even  in  the  most  sophisticated  realms  of  artistic 
taste.  Differences  of  taste  are  so  much  emphasized  just  because 
differences  are  so  emphatic  in  their  very  nature.  One  freshman 
who  should  wear  a  straw  hat  on  the  college  campus  would  cause 
more  disturbance  than  the  few  thousand  not  so  differentiated. 
So  of  all  forms  of  disagreement.  It  is  by  neglecting  this  obvious 
fact  that  we  come  to  take  differences  of  taste  as  characteristic 
of  taste,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact,  for  example,  that  whole 
communities  visit  even  the  same  exhibit  of  tapestries  with 
pleasure,  or  that  the  numbers  on  the  concert  programs  are 
indefinitely  repeated,  or  that  the  English  classics  get  printed 
and  actually  read  for  generations,  while  infinities  of  purported 
classics  of  all  sorts  fall  into  oblivion.  Our  theory  of  value  as 
relative  to  individual  taste  leaves  objects  permanently  valuable 
because  individuals  are  so  much  alike.  And  it  gives  us  what 
we  call  standards  of  value,  criteria  of  validity  even  in  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  fine  arts,  for  the  same  reason.\ 
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As  to  standard-value  itself,  that  is  a  misnomer,  I  think.  At 
least  it  is  likely  to  be  misleading.  It  usually  means  a  formula 
describing  what  many  people  have  liked.  To  say  that  anything 
has  standard  value  is  usually  to  say  that  the  thing  in  question 
conforms  to  a  definite  description  or  rule.  Now  if  the  descrip- 
tion is  really  of  what  is  liked,  then  anything  has  value  that 
conforms  to  the  description.  ^But  the  assertion  of  standard- 
value  is  usually  the  assertion  of  the  conformity  only.  And  this 
conformity  does  not  of  itself  constitute  value.  So  much  for 
questions  of  validity  and  permanence.  V 

The  distinguishing  of  kinds  of  value  is  an  empirical  difficulty. 
Alexander  classifies  them  as  logical,  ethical,  and  esthetic. 
Economic  values  are  of  course  means-values,  and  while  the  intel- 
lectual distinction  that  marks  them  off  is  clear  enough,  still  as 
Dewey  warns  us,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a  logical  disjunction 
or  an  existential  separation.  The  classification  of  values  as 
logical,  ethical,  and  esthetic  at  least  purports  to  be  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  possible  relations  between  mind  and  objects,  in  the 
way  of  liking,  of  the  types  of  amalgamation  of  mind  and  object. 
There  is  not  time  now  to  do  more  than  notice  that  this  would 
really,  if  successfully  carried  out,  classify  values  themselves, 
not  merely  their  causes.  Although  I  am  not  sure  that  Alexander 
has  made  it  altogether  clear,  it  seems  to  me  the  only  possible 
basis  for  the  classification.  If  mind  can  assume  toward  its 
objects  a  variety  of  attitudes  of  liking,  can  be  amalgamated  with 
its  objects  in  various  ways,  these  ways  are  the  structures  of  the 
various  sorts  of  value  situations  and  the  various  sorts  of  value. 

While  there  are  thus  many  moot  points  in  value  theory, 
a  great  many  of  course  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  still  I  think 
that  even  now  value  theory  is  ready  to  offer  several  suggestions. 
Discussions  of  value  in  the  philosophical  journals  tend  to  lose 
themselves  in  what  may  appear  even  to  careful  students  the  most 
arid  controversy,  the  most  empty  and  abstract  argument,  the 
most  futile  and  unmeaning  refining  of  distinctions  based  on  no 
genuine  differences.  But  this  appearance,  while  it  probably 
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represents  fairly  the  nature  of  some  of  these  discussions,  does 
not  fairly  represent  their  general  purport.  And  I  wish  to  point 
out  some  of  the  really  important  clarifications  in  thought  to  be 
derived  even  from  the  present  incomplete  state  of  value  theory. 
I  have  chosen  three  of  these  suggestions,  one  as  to  the  nature 
of  criticism,  one  a  suggestion  for  ethics,  and  one  the  reiteration 
of  an  old  point  of  view  on  a  new  basis,  a  return  to  Hume's 
doctrine  of  taste  as  fundamental  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in 
poetry  and  music. 

The  fact  that  valuing  is  not  a  logical  process,  that  it  is  prefer- 
ence, and  that  preference  is  simply  a  reaction  of  a  human  mind 
in  the  way  of  liking  or  disliking,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
sort  of  value,  and  that  value  is  thus  clearly  and  fully  irrational 
and  in  some  sense  direct  and  immediate — these  facts  indicate 
that  genuine  criticism  in  all  fields  depends  for  its  validity  on 
establishing  this  direct  relation  between  the  mind  and  the  object 
criticized,  whether  the  object  be  a  scientific  formulation,  a 
philosophical  theory,  a  social  or  economic  principle,  a  religious 
ritual,  a  work  of  art.  What  we  need  for  criticism  is  minds 
which  can  really  see  and  react  to  what  is  put  before  them,  not 
primarily  scholars  in  the  academic  sense,  but  men  who  have 
observed  until  they  are  expert  observers,  not  observers  of  tech- 
nical details  merely,  but  observers  of  the  technical  details  as 
actually  connected  with  the  effects  produced.  The  most  skilful 
artist  in  the  world  may  expend  his  whole  technique  on  the  ugliest 
of  structures.  An  architect  of  the  greatest  learning  may  build 
the  most  uninteresting  buildings.  It  is  the  perception,  not 
merely  of  the  features  themselves  that  counts,  but  of  the  features 
of  objects  as  responsible  for  the  likings  these  objects  have  called 
forth.  This  is  the  basis  of  appreciation  and  of  critical  evalua- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  since  liking  is  obviously  determined 
by  training,  criticism  demands  training,  but  training  in  first- 
hand observation,  education  by  acquaintance — of  which  we  have 
so  little  outside  our  purely  technical  professional  curricula — 
training  in  perception,  in  accurate  remembering,  and  in  express- 
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ing  the  likes  and  the  dislikes  as  related  to  the  features  of  things 
toward  which  they  are  really  directed. 

Every  one,  no  doubt,  will  agree  with  this  statement  as  so 
generally  put.  What  is  difficult  is  the  discernment  of  its  bear- 
ing in  given  cases.  I  have  time  for  only  one  illustration.  Take 
the  study  of  Plato.  Of  all  the  facts  about  Plato,  of  outlines 
and  analyses  of  his  arguments  and  doctrines,  of  accounts  of  his 
uses  of  particular  words  and  phrases,  we  have  a  great  supply. 
What  seems  to  be  missing  is  the  one  most  important  matter. 
How  precisely  do  Plato 's  specific  phrases  contribute  to  the  value, 
the  liking,  of  the  dialogues?  How  important  is  his  dialectical 
method  in  giving  his  effect?  Which  are  the  really  significant 
facts  about  him?  But  again  it  is  hopeless  to  object  so  generally. 
What  one  knows  is  that  the  passion  of  Plato  constituted  the 
value  he  created,  that  this  passion  furnished  the  power  that 
carried  him  through  the  subtle  and  elaborate  dialectic  of  the 
Philebus  or  the  Parmenides,  that  this  passion  was  for  nobility 
and  beauty  of  soul,  whatever  those  words  mean,  that  the  weight 
of  Plato's  work  was  borne  by  it,  that  feeling  it  and  expressing 
it  is  the  business  of  keeping  in  our  world  the  value  that  Plato 
created.  How  far  this  business  is  carried  on  or  neglected  I 
cannot  say.  Its  neglect  in  some  cases  of  studying  Plato  I  have 
at  least  observed,  and  the  illustration  may  indicate  what  I  mean 
by  saying  that  value  theory  throws  some  light  on  the  business 
of  critical  study. 

For  ethics,  what  value  theory  seems  to  me  to  do  is  to  indicate 
the  fatuousness  of  duty  ethics.  As  standard-value  is  not  a  case 
of  value  at  all,  so  conformity  to  a  moral  imperative  is  in  itself 
not  a  case  of  value.  The  limitations  of  strict  Kantian  ethics 
have  long  been  fully  seen,  but  in  some  form  or  other  the  ethics 
of  conformity  remains  dominant,  and  moral  value  itself  is  very 
widely  supposed  to  mean  conformity.  What  value-theory  makes 
plain  is  that  conformity  to  rule  cannot  as  such  be  value.  The 
conformity  is  valuable  if,  and  in  so  far  as,  the  conformity  is 
acceptable  to  human  minds,  satisfactory  to  men,  liked  by  indi- 
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viduals.  And  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  above  makes  clear 
that  this  is  not  making  nothing  of  morality  itself,  not  intro- 
ducing into  morals  a  superficial  arbitrariness.  It  is  on  the 
contrary  the  one  way  to  remove  such  arbitrariness  from  our 
standards.  So  long  as  these  are  uncritically  admitted  instead 
of  being  made  to  conform  to  men's  genuine  needs,  their  real 
likes,  so  long  can  the  most  absurd  contents  be  put  into  them  by 
the  inspired  of  the  Lord  or  of  the  Devil;  Christian  churches 
can  preach  hate,  and  the  sophisticated  dictates  of  an  esoteric 
diplomacy  can  determine  the  content  of  patriotism,  the  duties 
of  citizens. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention  one  other  point  which  I 
myself  consider  the  most  felicitous  outcome  of  value-theory  and 
its  analyses.  While  the  theory  indicates  that  valuing  is  prefer- 
ence, it  also  indicates  that  this  preference,  being  the  act  of  some 
kind  of  a  unified  creature,  a  creature  itself  the  outcome  of  all 
its  past  preferences,  of  all  its  history,  all  its  mental  discrim- 
inations, all  its  previous  valuings  and  judgings  and  observings — 
it  indicates  that  this  preference  is  the  creature  himself.  One's 
likings,  one 's  tastes,  are  the  final  and  most  rigorous  test  of  one 's 
own  value.  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  learn  to  like  the 
right  things.  That  even  such  a  man  as  Darwin  lost,  according 
to  his  own  confession,  so  much  of  taste,  is  a  comment  on  the 
danger  of  even  the  best  sort  of  specialization.  If  then  we  fail 
a  little  in  this  direction  of  specialization,  if  we  are  not  ready 
with  the  specialized  products  that  are  in  such  demand,  or  even 
with  those  that  our  slightly  more  liberal  universities  ask  of  us, 
it  may  still  be  the  case  that  we  create  more  value  in  the  world 
than  if  we  did  not  so  fail.  Efficiency  in  production  may  be  a 
bad  sign;  and  there  may  be  another  sort  of  production  more 
exigent  in  its  demands,  more  rigorous  in  its  canons,  more  valu- 
able in  its  outcome,  an  outcome  revealed  inwardly  in  spirit  and 
outwardly  in  taste. 

That  the  style  is  the  man  has  been  a  commonplace  of  literary 
criticism  since  Buffon's  time;  but  to  indicate  on  the  basis  of 
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an  adequate  theory  that  the  man's  value  is  quite  literally  regis- 
tered in  his  style  is  more  than  mere  commonplace.  It  is  in  part 
repeating  after  Hume  that  "not  solely  in  poetry  and  music 
we  must  follow  our  taste  .  .  .  but  likewise  in  philosophy,"  and 
it  is  also  making  clear  why  following  taste  is  as  rigorous  as  any 
other  procedure  that  could  be  suggested,  that  it  is  in  fact  the 
only  possible  one,  since  all  the  other  supposed  or  suggested 
standards  of  procedure  are  at  the  best  derived  from  taste.  As 
the  categorical  imperative  was  Kant's  formidable  but  after  all 
meager  choice,  and  as  procreation  in  beauty  was  Plato's  more 
fertile  and  generous  preference,  so  all  standards  in  all  matters 
are  and  can  be  nothing  but  enlightened  taste.  We  like  to  appeal 
to  authority,  even  to  eternal  authority;  but  the  price  for  such 
"mythical  consolations"  is,  as  Santayana  says,  that  they  "in- 
validate the  .  .  .  values  they  are  intended  to  emphasize. '  '26  Or, 
if  they  do  not,  the  very  supernatural  itself  can  give  as  evidence 
of  its  truth  only  its  rationality.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  any 
gospel's  congruity  with  .natural  reason  and  common  humanity 
is  regarded  as  the  decisive  mark  of  its  supernatural  origin.  So 
far  Santayana.  One  wonders  whether  the  theoretical  study  of 
value  might  not  be  the  best  method  of  introducing  humanity  to 
a  knowledge  of  itself,  and  of  discovering  to  men  that  their  own 
limited  human  tastes  are  the  one  measure  of  value,  the  one 
intimation  of  the  good  life. 

26  George  Santayana,  The  Life  of  Season,  V,  p.  297. 
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We  have  been  told  that  value  is  just  one  thing — behold,  there 
is  but  one  name,  how  can  there  be  more  than  one  thing  to  be 
called  by  that  name?  Yet  all  the  while  value  has  been  at  least 
two  quite  distinct  things. 

Let  us  call  these  things  immediate  and  standard  value.  The 
one  is  a  fact,  the  other  a  norm ;  the  one  is  instinctive,  the  other 
rational;  the  one  is  dynamic,  the  other  regulative;  the  one  is 
vital,  the  other  a  mere  form,  and  impotent  until  filled  with  life 
from  without.  They  are  not  even  species  of  the  same  genus. 
To  give  them  a  common  last  name  is,  therefore,  to  run  the  risk 
of  misrepresenting  their  relation  (or  lack  of  it)  to  one  another. 
I  do  not  think  Picard's  suggestion  of  calling  the  first  'value' 
and  the  other  'worth'  much  improves  the  situation,1  for  the 
connotation  of  close  relationship  still  remains,  and  worth  is  an 
inconvenient  word  to  handle.  Valuation  and  evaluation  might 
suggest  the  distinction.  But  there  would  be  objections  to  any 
pair  of  names.  Let  us  call  them  both  value.  There  are  many 
unrelated  Smiths  and  Joneses;  there  may  be  as  many  unrelated 
values. 

Some  value  theories  give  attention  to  only  one  of  these  types 
of  value  neglecting  the  other.  Thus  Epicurean  ethics  is  a  theory 
of  immediate  value  only,  and  Kantian  ethics  is  a  theory  of 
standard  value  only.  And  since  these  two  (what  else  can  we 
call  them)  types  of  value  are  totally  different  sorts  of  things, 
there  is  abstractly  no  reason  why  each  should  not  be  considered 
without  regard  to  the  other.  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  fields 
under  consideration  generally  imply  them  both,  so  that  Epi- 
curean ethics  amounts  virtually  to  a  denial  of  the  existence 

i  Maurice  Pieard,  "Value  and  Worth,"  Jour,  of  Phil,  XIX,  No.  18 
(August  31,  1922),  pp.  477-489. 
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of  moral  standards,  and  Kantian  ethics  almost  to  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  immediate  value.  That  is  why  the  Epicurean  ethics 
lacks  scope,  and  the  Kantian  ethics  'nerve,'  and  why  both  have 
been  dropped  by  the  philosophical  wayside.  A  complete  value 
theory  must  take  into  consideration  both  immediate  and  standard 
value,  and  find  out  their  commerce  with  one  another  without 
confusing  the  two. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  possibility  between  absolute 
fission  and  absolute  unity,  the  possibility  that  the  one  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  other.  By  this  device  a  difference  is  admitted  without 
a  break.  Obviously  two  views  are  conceivable  on  this  basis: 
(1)  it  may  be  maintained  that  standard  value  is  derived  from 
immediate  value,  or  (2)  that  immediate  value  is  derived  from 
standard  value.  The  one  is  a  kind  of  hedonism,  the  other  a  kind 
of  rationalism.  As  representatives  of  these  two  phases  of  this 
last  rather  promising:  possibility,  I  cannot  think  of  two  better 
men  than  Santayana  and  Bosanquet.  Both  have  developed  com- 
plete theories  of  value,  both  have  had  a  suspicion  of  the  problem 
involved ;  the  one  with  a  hedonistic  bias  has  tried  to  solve  it  by 
developing  standards  out  of  immediate  values  much  as  the 
chemist  develops  molecules  out  of  atoms  or  electrons,  the  other 
with  a  rationalistic  bias  has  tried  to  show  that  immediate  values 
are  but  fragments  of  standards  like  the  shuffled-up  pieces  of  a 
child's  picture  puzzle.  Both  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  immediate  values  and  standards.  They  differ 
only  in  their  methods  and  between  them  they  exhaust  the 
methods  applicable.  What  I  wish  to  show  is  that  in  no  case  does 
either  of  these  methods  make  the  transition  from  immediate  to 
standard  value,  or  the  reverse,  which  they  were^  supposed  to 
make.  Either  the  bridge  dangles  in  the  air  and  never  touches 
the  other  side,  or  its  timbers  are  rotten  at  the  heart  and  it 
crumbles  when  the  first  strain  is  put  upon  it. 

The  most  conspicuous  fields  to  which  value  theory  is  applied 
are  those  of  ethics,  aesthetics,  and  logic — the  ancient  trio  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
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illuminating  or  fruitful  in  this  way  of  dividing  up  the  total  area 
of  values.  It  is  neither  an  exhaustive  division  nor  one  in  which 
the  parts  are  mutually  exclusive.  It  is  probably  a  survival  from 
the  abandoned  faculty  psychology  and  its  still  more  ancient 
trio  of  the  will,  the  intellect,  and  the  sensibility.  But  since  the 
proper  classification  of  values  is  not  our  problem  here,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  our  accepting  this  time-honored  division  of 
the  subject  for  our  purposes  of  concrete  criticism.  It  is  a 
division  implicitly  accepted  (in  some  degree  at  least)  by  both 
Santayana  and  Bosanquet,  and  is  sufficiently  typical  to  bring 
out  most  of  the  problems  one  is  likely  to  meet  in  the  theory  of 
value. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  ethics  that  the  demands  of  immediate 
and  standard  value  are  evenly  balanced,  so  that  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  either  one  of  these  types  of  value  in  a  moral  theory  is 
straightway  felt.  The  problem  of  a  philosopher,  therefore,  who 
attempts  to  develop  one  of  these  types  of  value  out  of  the  other 
is  most  clearly  exhibited  in  this  field.  We  shall  accordingly  take 
up  the  moral  theories  of  each  of  our  philosophers  first.  In 
aesthetics  the  demand  of  standard  value  is  much  weaker  than 
that  of  immediate  value.  In  logic  the  demand  of  immediate 
value  is  much  weaker  than  that  of  standard  value.  Consequently, 
though  the  problem  before  our  philosophers  is  most  apparent 
in  moral  theory,  it  is  most  acute  in  aesthetic  and  logical  theory. 
It  is  a  great  temptation  for  a  philosopher  to  ignore  the  demands 
of  standards  in  aesthetics  and  of  immediacy  in  logic.  Santayana 
virtually  does  this;  Bosanquet  is  more  conscientious. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  really  there  are  no  standards  in 
aesthetics  nor  any  immediate  values  in  logic.  But  it  is  clear 
that  Santayana  and  Bosanquet  cannot  say  so.  In  their  moral 
views  they  commit  themselves  to  a  certain  theory  of  value — 
to  the  theory,  namely,  that  standard  value  is  derivable  from 
immediate  value  or  the  opposite,  and  that  there  is  no  absolute 
difference  between  the  two.  They  have  no  right  to  shift  their 
ground  when  they  find  it  inconvenient  to  apply  this  theory  to 
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aesthetic  and  logical  problems.  The  most  that  we  could  grant 
Santayana,  seeing  that  he  takes  immediate  value  as  primitive 
and  derives  standard  value  from  it,  is  that  because  of  some 
abnormality  in  art  aesthetic  values  never  congeal  into  standards. 
But  we  cannot  excuse  him  for  failing  to  discover  immediate 
values  in  logic.  For  by  his  hypothesis  standards  are  derived 
from  immediate  values.  It  follows  there  can  be  no  standard  of 
truth  without  some  immediate  values  from  which  to  derive  it. 
Or  if  Santayana  objects  to  being  cornered  thus,  he  may  take  his 
choice  of  the  following  alternatives:  either  that  truth  is  not  a 
value,  or  that  it  is  a  totalty  different  kind  of  value.  The  choice 
would  not  be  very  inviting  to  Santayana,  for  the  two  alternatives 
amount  to  the  same  thing  except  for  a  difference  of  nomen- 
clature: they  amount  to  exactly  the  thesis  I  am  trying  to  urge 
in  this  paper.  Call  standards  values  or  not  as  you  please,  they 
are  not  the  same  thing  as  immediate  values,  not  even  the  progeny 
or  the  collaterals  of  them.  They  are  a  different  species  of  being. 
And  if  Santayana  admits  this  of  truth,  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  admit  it  of  moral  standards  or  of  any  other  kind  of 
standards.  The  same  line  of  argument  applies  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Bosanquet. 

Now  let  us  see  in  detail,  first  what  Santayana  and  then  what 
Bosanquet  does  in  turn  with  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true. 

Santayana  defines  immediate  value  in  terms  of  interest, 
which  is  the  contemporary  descendant  of  pleasure  in  most 
modern  hedonisms  (if  we  may  call  them  hedonisms).  The  term 
'interest'  avoids  most  of  the  traditional  criticisms  to  which 
'pleasure'  was  subject,  and  retains  most  of  the  advantages  which 
rendered  the  earlier  hedonisms  philosophically  attractive.  The 
difficulties  with  a  pleasure  hedonism  and  the  advantages  of  an 
interest  hedonism  Santayana  points  out  in  the  following  passage : 

.  .  .  pain  and  pleasure  are  not  the  ultimate  sources  of  value.  A  correct 
psychology  and  logic  cannot  allow  that  an  eventual,  and,  in  strictness,  unrep- 
resentable feeling,  can  determine  any  act  of  volition,  but  must  insist  that, 
on  the  contrary,  all  beliefs  about  future  experience,  with  all  premonition 
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of  its  emotional  quality,  is  based  on  actual  impulse  and  feeling;  so  that  the 
source  of  value  is  nothing  but  the  inner  fountain  of  life  and  imagination, 
and  the  object  of  pursuit  nothing  but  the  ideal  object,  counterpart  of  the 
present  demand.  Abstract  satisfaction  is  not  pursued,  but,  if  the  will  and 
the  environment  are  constant,  satisfaction  will  necessarily  be  felt  in  achiev- 
ing the  object  desired.  A  rejection  of  hedonistic  psychology,  therefore,  by 
no  means  involves  any  opposition  to  eudaemonism  in  ethics.  Eudaemonism 
is  another  name  for  wisdom;  there  is  no  other  moral  morality.2 

Or,  more  briefly,  "The  first  step  in  making  pleasure  intelligible 
and  capable  of  being  pursued  is  to  make  it  pleasure  in  some- 
thing. The  object  it  suffuses  acquires  a  value,  and  gives  the 
pleasure  itself  a  place  in  rational  life."3  Such  is  Santayana 's 
definition  of  immediate  value.  It  is  not  constituted  by  pleasure 
alone,  abstract  pleasure,  but  by  an  object  "suffused  with 
pleasure,"  the  object  of  impulse  or  feeling.  Santayana  in  some 
contexts  calls  it  interest,  which  being  a  well  recognized  term  in 
philosophy  today  may  be  taken  for  what  he  intends  as  the  unit 
of  immediate  value. 

But  loose  interests  do  not  determine  a  standard.  One  pulls 
one  way  and  another  another,  and  individually  all  are  equally 
deserving.  "If  we  merely  transcribe  these  miscellaneous  de- 
mands or  allow  these  floating  desires  to  dictate  to  us  the  elements 
of  the  ideal, ' '  says  Santayana,  ' '  we  shall  never  come  to  a  Whole 
or  an  End."4  But  this  sorting  is  not  something  left  merely  to 
chance,  or  (for  it  is  the  same  thing)  to  the  action  of  physical 
laws.  Ethics  is  not  anthropology.  "The  science  of  ethics," 
says  Santayana, 

has  nothing  to  do  with  causes,  not  in  that  it  need  deny  or  ignore  them  but 
in  that  it  is  their  fruit  and  begins  where  they  end.  .  .  .  What  ethics  asks 
is  not  why  a  thing  is  called  good,  but  whether  it  is  good  or  not,  whether  it 
is  right  or  not  so  to  esteem  it.  ...  So  if  I  ask,  Is  four  really  twice  two? 
the  answer  is  not  that  most  people  say  so,  but  that  in  saying  so  I  am  not 
misunderstanding  myself.  .  .  .  Hence  good,  when  once  the  moral  or  dia- 
lectical attitude  has  been  assumed,  means  not  what  is  called  good  but  what 
is  so;  that  is,  what  ought  to  be  called  good.5 

A  standard,  then,  must  be  established  to  adjudicate  among 
interests. 

2  Life  of  Season,  I,  237-238.        •*  Op.  cit.,  I,  261. 

3  Op.  cit.,  I,  56.  s  Op.  cit.,  V,  215-216. 
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But  this  standard  (and  here  is  the  important  point  for  us 
to  notice)  is  not  something  different  from  the  interests;  on  the 
contrary,  it  grows  out  of  the  interests,  is  similar  in  kind  to  them 
though  not  in  function.  Santayana  writes, 

.  .  .  present  demands  are  the  only  materials  and  occasions  for  any  ideal : 
without  demands  the  ideal  would  have  no  locus  standi  or  foothold  in  the 
world,  no  power,  no  charm,  and  no  prerogative.  If  the  ideal  can  confront 
particular  desires  -and  put  them  to  shame,  that  happens  only  because  the 
ideal  is  the  object  of  a  more  profound  and  voluminous  desire  and  embodies 
the  good  which  they  blindly  and  perhaps  deviously  pursue.  Demands  could 
not  be  misdirected,  goods  sought  could  not  be  false,  if  the  standard  by 
,  which  they  are  to  be  corrected  were  not  constructed  out  of  them.s 

The  standard,  then,  is  to  be  derived  from  interests. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  so  derived?  Why,  by  the  systematic 
organization  of  all  interests  so  that  there  will  be  the  maximum 
of  satisfaction  with  the  minimum  of  frustration.  It  is  the 
modern  sophisticated  version  of  the  Greatest  Happiness  Prin- 
ciple of  traditional  utilitarianism,  the  unit  now  being  not  pleas- 
ure but  interest,  and  the  emphasis  now  being  laid  not  on  the 
mere  summation  of  units  but  on  organization.7  As  Santayana 
states  it,  ".  .  .  the  only  sense  in  which  an  ultimate  end  can  be 
established  and  become  a  test  of  general  progress  is  this;  that 
a  harmony  and  cooperation  of  impulses  should  be  conceived 
leading  to  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  possible  in  the  whole 
community  of  spirits  affected  by  our  action. '  '8  And  again,  "... 
a  rational  mind  would  consider,  in  its  judgment  and  action, 
every  interest  which  that  judgment  or  action  at  all  affected ; 
and  it  would  conspire  with  each  represented  good  in  proportion, 
not  to  that  good's  intrinsic  importance,  but  to  the  power  which 
the  present  act  might  have  of  helping  to  realize  that  good. ' '!  In 
short,  the  moral  worth  of  an  action  is  to  be  judged  by  reference 
to  its  bearing  on  all  relevant  interests  organized  about  it,  which 
would  mean  logically,  I  should  have  thought  but  for  Santayana 's 
explicit  affirmations  to  the  contrary,  all  actual  and  potential 
interests  whatever  in  the  universe.  But,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 

6  Op.  cit.,  I,  257-258.  s  Op.  cit.,  I,  256. 

7  Cf.  op.  eit.,  V,  256-258.       a  Op.  cit.,  V,  261. 
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Santayana  makes  these  affirmations  too  late.  He  begins  to  see 
where  his  logic  is  leading  him  and  draws  back,  but  the  momentum 
he  has  gathered  carries  him  over  the  precipice  in  spite  of  him- 
self. For  the  real  issue  at  stake  he  passed  long  before  when  he 
came  over  the  hill  and  had  not  yet  started  running  down  the 
other  side. 

For  the  issue  at  stake  is  this :  why  should  any  man  recognize 
the  organization  of  all  relevant  interests  as  his  standard  ?  What 
is  its  sanction  ?  Arid  this  is  a  fair  question  to  put  to  Santayana, 
for  he  has  guaranteed  to  derive  the  standard  from  primitive 
interests.  The  standard  should  have  the  same  obviousness  as 
the  interests.  It  is  nothing  other  than  the  transition  from  indi- 
vidual to  universal  hedonism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  any  enlightened  individual  would  find  it  advisable  to  organ- 
ize his  own  interests  ' '  for  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  possible ' ' 
among  them.  But  what  could  induce  him  to  organize  them  with 
other  men's  interests?  That  Santayana  feels  there  is  a  difficulty 
here  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  in  the  six  pages  where 
he  deals  with  this  transition10  he  suggests  no  less  than  three 
possible  ways  over,  hoping  apparently  that  if  one  plank  breaks 
another  may  hold.  All  three  are  rotten  or  cracked,  however. 

The  first  he  describes  as  follows: 

The  knowledge  of  what  other  people  desire  does  not  abolish  a  man 's  own 
aims.  Sympathy  and  justice  are  simply  an  expansion  of  the  soul 's  interests, 
arising  when  we  consider  other  men's  lives  so  intently  that  something  in 
us  imitates  and  reenacts  their  experience,  so  that  we  move  partly  in  unison 
with  their  movement,  recognize  the  reality  and  initial  legitimacy  of  their 
interests,  and  consequently  regard  their  aims  in  our  action,  in  so  far  as  our 
own  status  and  purposes  have  become  identical  with  theirs.  We  are  not  less 
ourselves,  nor  less  autonomous,  for  this  assimilation,  since  we  assimilate  only 
what  is  in  itself  intelligible  and  congruous  with  our  mind  and  obey  only  that 
authority  which  can  impose  itself  on  our  reason." 

In  short,  man  is  so  sympathetic  by  nature  that  other  men's 
interests  become  his  own  and  merely  to  organize  his  own  interests 
insures  the  recognition  of  all  other  people's  relevant  interests. 
The  reply  to  this  suggestion  is  simply  that  it  is  contrary  to  fact. 
10  Op.  cit.,  V,  246-251.  «  Op.  tit.,  V,  246-247. 
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What  do  laws,  and  the  police,  and  courts,  and  prisons  imply  but 
that  men  often  find  their  own  interests  much  more  attractive 
than  other  people's,  and  that  arbitrary  external  means  have  to 
be  invoked  to  force  men  to  think  of  these  other  people?  Also 
sympathetic  imagination  is  a  variable  gift  among  men.  If  we 
must  rely  upon  that  for  our  moral  judgments,  these  judgments 
will  be  either  rare  or  strangely  various. 

Feeling  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  no  doubt,  Santayana 
hastens  to  support  it  by  another.  "There  is  one  impulse,"  he 
writes, 

which  intuitive  moralists  ignore:  the  impulse  to  reflect.  Human  instincts 
are  ignorant,  multitudinous,  and  contradictory.  To  satisfy  them  as  they 
come  is  often  impossible,  and  often  disastrous,  in  that  such  satisfaction 
prevents  the  satisfaction  of  other  instincts  inherently  no  less  fecund  and 
legitimate.  When  we  apply  reason  to  life  we  immediately  demand  that  life 
be  consistent,  complete,  and  satisfactory  when  reflected  upon  and  viewed  as 
a  whole.  This  view  as  it  presents  each  moment  in  its  relations,  extends  to 
all  moments  affected  by  the  action  or  maxim  under  discussion;  it  has  no  more 
ground  for  stopping  at  the  limits  of  what  is  called  a  single  life  than  at  the 
limits  of  a  single  adventure.  To  stop  at  selfishness  is  not  particularly 
rational.  The  same  principle  that  creates  the  ideal  of  a  self  creates  the 
ideal  of  a  family  or  an  institution.  12 

In  short,  there  is  an  instinct  of  rationality,  which  is  itself  an 
interest,  and  which  automatically  puts  an  individual's  own 
interests  on  a  level  with  other  people's  interests  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  moral  standard.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  simple  and 
decisive.  If  the  interest  in  rationality  is  merely  one  interest 
among  others,  it  must  take  its  chances  among  the  others.  There 
is  nothing  inherent  in  the  definition  of  immediate  value  which 
would  clothe  one  instance  of  such  value  with  authority  over  all 
other  instances.  Barring  differences  of  intensity,  every  interest 
(that  is.  every  instance  of  immediate  value)  has  an  equal  claim 
to  fulfillment.  And  the  problem  on  Santayana 's  hands  is 
precisely  to  explain  by  what  principle  some  of  these  interests 
are  to  be  rejected  and  others  satisfied.  To  call  attention  to  an 
interest  in  rationality  does  not  help  him  in  the  least  out  of  his 
12  Op.  cit.,  V,  249-250. 
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predicament,  because  that  is  simply  one  interest  out  of  thousands 
of  others  and  in  its  status  as  interest  has  no  rights  above  any 
of  the  others.  Granted  that  it  is  a  powerful  organizing  interest, 
there  are  equally  if  not  more  powerful  disorganizing  interests 
like  those  of  sex,  and  pugnacity,  and  acquisitiveness.  What 
could  a  mere  interest  in  rationality  do  against  such  as  these? 
If  it  is  upon  one  individual  interest  that  Santayana  must  put 
his  reliance  to  organize  all  other  interests  into  an  authoritative 
standard,  he  would  do  better  to  stick  to  sympathy,  which  is  on 
the  whole  a  much  stronger  interest  than  that  of  rationality.  But 
the  objection  to  both  is  the  same.  There  is  no  sovereign  interest 
with  undisputed  authority  over  all  other  interests. 

Santayana  seems  to  become  sensible  of  this  as  he  proceeds 
and  imperceptibly  glides  from  an  appeal  to  an  interest  in  ration- 
ality to  that  of  a  principle  of  rationality.  The  transition  takes 
place  in  the  very  passage  quoted  a  moment  ago.  The  paragraph 
begins  thus :  ' '  There  is  an  impulse  which  intuitive  moralists 
ignore:  the  impulse  to  reflect."  But  it  ends  thus:  "To  stop 
at  selfishness  is  not  particularly  rational.  The  same  principle 
that  creates  the  ideal  of  a  self  creates  the  ideal  of  a  family  or 
an  institution. ' '  At  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  rationality 
is  an  impulse;  at  the  end  it  has  turned  into  a  principle. 

Now  we  might  regard  this  as  a  mere  rhetorical  change  of 
terms  for  variety's  sake.  Santayana  has  an  irritating  way  of 
dragging  rhetoric  over  his  philosophy  and  blurring  the  outlines, 
which  makes  glorious  rational  poetry  but  provoking  science. 
The  term  'interest'  which  I  have  selected  to  use  for  the  name 
of  the  unit  of  immediate  value  is  simply  one  of  a  long  list  of 
synonyms  employed  by  Santayana  with  apparently  identical 
denotation — e.g.,  impulse,  instinct,  satisfaction,  demands,  some- 
times even  pleasure.  But  we  must  not  cavil  at  a  characteristic 
of  a  great  philosopher,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  con- 
ditions of  his  greatness. 

Such  being  a  peculiarity  of  Santayana 's  style,  it  may  be 
that  he  intended  to  use  ' '  impulse ' '  and  ' '  principle ' '  as  synony- 
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mous  terms.  But  what  follows  makes  this  interpretation  very 
doubtful,  for  the  next  paragraph,  summarized  in  the  margin 
"self-love  artificial,"  states  that  the  distinction  between  self 
and  other  is  not  a  distinction  of  any  great  moment.  ' '  For  reason 
the  person  itself  has  no  obstinate  existence."  he  writes,  "the 
man's  life,  the  circle  drawn  by  biographers  around  the  career 
of  a  particular  body,  from  the  womb  to  the  charnel  house,  and 
around  the  mental  flux  that  accompanies  that  career,  is  no 
significant  unity."13  Having  thus  annihilated  the  self,  he  is 
able  to  give  us  a  little  farther  on  the  standard  toward  which  he 
has  been  aiming. 

Each  impulse  included  within  these  limits  [the  limits  of  the  sentience] 
may  be  as  directly  compared  with  the  represented  impulses  of  other  people 
as  with  the  represented  impulses  expected  to  arise  later  in  the  same  body. 
Keason  lives  among  these  represented  values  all  of  which  have  their  cerebral 
seat  and  present  efficacy  over  the  passing  thought;  and  reason  teaches  this 
passing  thought  to  believe  in  and  respect  them  equally.  Their  right  is  not 
less  clear,  nor  their  influence  less  natural,  because  they  may  range  over  the 
whole  universe  and  may  await  their  realization  at  the  farthest  boundaries  of 
time.14 

The  ground  has  obviously  shifted.  It  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
interest  of  rationality  that  Santayana  is  talking  about,  but  a 
principle  of  rationality.  It  is  "for  reason"  that  "the  person 
itself  has  no  obstinate  reality."  From  the  point  of  view  of 
interests,  of  course,  this  assertion  is  absurdly  false.  Our  own 
interests  (not  necessarily  all  of  them  selfish  ones,  but  our  own) 
have  a  warmth  and  self -evidence  that  other  people's  interests 
simply  do  not  physically  or  psychically  possess.  It  is  only  the 
principle  of  reason  that  ' '  teaches  this  passing  thought  to  believe 
in  and  respect  them  equally,"  and  it  is  only  in  the  presence  of 
this  principle  that  "the  right"  of  other  people's  interests  "is 
not  less  clear"  than  that  of  our  own.  And  that  the  reason 
referred  to  here  is  a  principle  and  not  that  mere  impulse  above 
referred  to,  is  evident  in  that  this  reason  acquires  dominance 
over  all  interests  whatever  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  in 

is  Op.  cit.,  V,  250.  i*  Op.  cit.,  V,  251. 
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that  it  has  the  capacity  of  annihilating  ' '  the  person  itself. ' '  It 
has  powers  which  no  single  interest  could  possibly  possess. 

And  what,  in  short,  would  be  Santayana's  argument  based 
on  a  clearly  discerned  principle  of  reason  (as  distinguished 
from  an  interest  of  rationality)?  It  would  go  like  this.  An 
interest  is  a  unit  of  value.  The  satisfaction  of  two  interests  is 
consequently  more  valuable  than  the  satisfaction  of  one  interest. 
The  organization  of  all  of  an  individual's  interests  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  sum  total  of  satisfaction  is  accordingly  more 
valuable  than  a  life  of  chaotic  mutually  interfering  interests 
which  renders  a  smaller  sum  total  of  satisfaction.  Therefore, 
by  the  same  principle  the  organization  of  all  interests  whatever 
in  the  universe,  giving  the  greatest  grand  total  of  satisfaction, 
is  the  maximum  of  moral  value  attainable,  and  consequently 
the  moral  standard.  As  a  corollary  to  this  final  proposition 
it  appears  that  if  in  the  process  of  universal  organization  of 
interests  all  of  an  individual's  interests  or  all  of  a  group's 
interests  should  be  frustrated,  that  individual  and  that  group 
ought  morally  to  approve  of  their  own  consignment  to  unmiti- 
gated misery  or  extermination.  Just  suppose  that  such  a  con- 
clusion should  be  reached  by  a  group  of  disinterested  scientists 
regarding  the  United  States  of  which  most  of  us  are  citizens, 
and  suppose,  too,  that  their  conclusions  appear  to  us  absolutely 
convincing  (per  impossible)  ;  would  we  hasten  to  exterminate 
ourselves  for  the  future  happiness  of  India,  and  China,  and 
Europe?  Would  not  we  hasten  to  develop  another  morality  a 
little  less  rational  and  a  little  more  nearly  true  to  the  world? 
Even  Santayana  draws  back  from  the  ultimate  implications  of 
his  moral  standard.  "A  statesman  entrusted  with  power,"  he 
writes,  "should  regard  nothing  but  his  country's  interests;  to 
regard  anything  else  would  be  treason."15  And  he  also  admits 
that  "to  weed  a  garden  .  .  .  would  be  rational,  though  the 
weeds  and  their  interests  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
process,"16  though  on  Santayana's  premises  I  am  not  so  sure 
it  would  be. 

is  Op.  cit.,  V,  259.  16  Op.  cit.,  V,  260. 
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Now  what  these  instances  show  is  that  somewhere  in  the 
universal  rationalizing  of  interests,  Santayana  has  lost  com- 
munication with  his  base  of  supplies.  It  was  his  intention  to 
develop  a  standard  out  of  interests.  In  his  own  words  quoted 
earlier,  "present  demands  are  the  only  materials  and  occasions 
for  any  ideal."  But  he  has  been  forced  to  introduce  a  new 
material — the  principle  of  rationality.  Interests  organize  of 
their  own  accord  only  within  the  boundaries  of  an  individual 
organism.  For  it  is  responses  that  gather  interests  up  into 
systems  for  the  sake  of  action,  and  it  is  only  individual  organ- 
isms that  make  responses.  But  such  individual  systems  of 
interests  are  not  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory  moral 
standards,  nor  does  Santayana  regard  them  so.  After  two 
abortive  attempts  to  transcend  the  individual  by  means  of 
specific  interests  (sympathy,  and  the  interest  of  rationality), 
Santayana  finally  invokes  the  aid  of  a  purely  formal  external 
principle,  the  principle  of  rationality.  This  carries  him  over 
to  the  over-individualized  standard  which  was  his  goal,  but  in 
the  passage  he  has  been  forced  to  cut  loose  from  the  immediate 
values  from  which  the  standard  was  to  be  derived.  The  fact 
that  the  standard  includes  these  values  as  its  subject  matter  is 
irrelevant;  it  is  not  supported  by  them.  Santayana  is  thus 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  that  we  predicted.  Either  there 
is  no  moral  standard,  or  it  is  something  not  derivable  from 
immediate  value  and  the  kind  of  value  that  proceeds  from  it  is. 
something  totally  different  in  nature.17 

IT  The  sanction  of  immediate  value  is  pleasure,  but  the  sanction  of  San- 
tayana's  standard  is  not  happiness  (cf.  op.  tit.,  V,  251-252),  as  he  erron- 
eously believes,  carried  away  as  he  is  by  the  apparent  implications  of  his 
formal  principle,  but  reason.  Santayana  would  not  try  to  persuade  a  self- 
centered  man  to  acknowledge  the  standard  by  telling  the  man  that  happiness 
would  result,  but  by  showing  him  how  unreasonable  it  would  be  to  sacrifice 
the  general  happiness  to  one's  own  individual  pleasures.  The  sanction  is 
reason:  that  is  where  the  argument  gets  its  force.  The  retort  is  always 
ready,  however :  Why  be  reasonable  f  And  that  is  where  Santayana 's 
standard  comes  up  against  a  blank  walL  Why  be  reasonable,  indeed? 
Because,  I  suppose,  it  happens  to  be  a  philosopher's  prejudice. 
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We  shall  find  he  succeeds  no  better  with  aesthetic  value.  A 
hedonistic  theory  of  aesthetic  value  always  has  two  problems  on 
its  hands :  first,  to  differentiate  aesthetic  pleasure  from  pleasure 
in  general  (or,  in  the  more  accurate  terminology,  aesthetic  inter- 
est from  interest  in  general)  ;  and  secondly,  to  determine  the 
aesthetic  standard.  And  in  aesthetics  the  gap  between  immediate 
and  standard  value  is  far  more  obvious  than  in  ethics.  The  trite 
maxim,  de  gustibus  non  disputandum  est,  and  the  desperate 
expedients  philosophers  have  been  driven  to  in  their  attempts 
to  explain  this  maxim  away,  bear  eloquent  witness  how  wide 
the  gap  yawns.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  a  hedonist  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  gap  is  under  logical 
obligation  to  derive  his  standard  from  his  immediate  values. 

The  problem  of  differentiating  aesthetic  pleasure  from 
pleasure  in  general  need  not  detain  us,  since  that  is  a  problem 
irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Suffice  it  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  to  give  Santayana's  differentia.  He  extracts  this 
differentia  in  Part  2  of  The  Sense  of  Beauty,  concluding 
his  analysis  as  follows,  ''We  have  now  reached  our  definition  of 
beauty,  which  in  terms  of  our  successive  analysis  and  narrowing 
of  the  conception,  is  value  positive,  intrinsic,  and  objectified. 
Or,  in  less  technical  language,  Beauty  is  pleasure  regarded  as 
the  quality  of  a  thing."18  Objectified  pleasure,  then,  is  imme- 
diate aesthetic  value,  and  theoretically  the  aesthetic  standard 
should  be  directly  derived  from  this. 

There  are  three  common  ways  in  which  such  derivation  is 
attempted  in  hedonistic  aesthetics.  One  is  to  identify  the 
aesthetic  standard  with  the  moral  standard,  which  has  pre- 
sumably been  satisfactorily  derived  from  immediate  value 
already.  This  is  ultimately  Fechner's  expedient.  Another  way 
is  to  dwell  on  the  general  physiological  similarity  of  man  and 
man,  and  consequent  fundamental  similarity  in  their  likes  and 
dislikes.  This  is  the  expedient  Grant  Allen  on  the  whole  relies 

is  The  Sense  of  Beauty,  p.  49. 
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on.  The  third  way  is  to  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  expert,  either 
as  an  ideal  or  as  an  actual  person.  This  is  Marshall's  expedient. 
Santayana  makes  veiled  appeals  to  all  three,  but  chiefly  to 
the  last.19  But  all  three  fail  to  derive  the  aesthetic  standard 
from  immediate  value.  The  appeal  to  the  moral  standard  fails, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  the  moral 

is  For  the  appeal  to  the  moral  standard  see  the  section  headed  ' '  Good 
taste  demands  that  art  should  be  rational,  i.e.,  harmonious  with  all  other 
interests,"  (L.  of  E.,  IV,  206-208),  and  especially  the  four  or  five  sentences 
leading  up  to  "A  civilized  imagination  has  to  understand  and  to  serve  the 
world. ' '  How  far  he  wishes  to  carry  this  idea  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  all 
he  intends  by  this  passage  is  what  nearly  everyone  would  grant,  that  an 
immoral  work  of  art  cannot  be  countenanced,  or  in  other  words,  that  where 
the  aesthetic  and  the  moral  standard  conflict  the  moral  standard  will  be 
given  precedence ;  not  that  the  aesthetic  standard  is  the  moral  standard.  In 
this  connection  the  section  headed  "Contrast  between  aesthetic  and  moral 
values,"  in  The  Sen-se  of  Beauty  (pp.  23-25)  should  be  considered,  though 
in  the  context  the  presumption  would  be  that  he  was  discussing  here  not 
the  contrast  between  moral  and  aesthetic  standards  but  that  between  the 
immediate  values  of  ethics  and  aesthetics. 

For  the  appeal  to  general  physiological  similarity  see  the  section  headed 
' '  The  differentia  of  aesthetic  pleasure  not  its  universality ' '  in  The  Sense 
of  Beauty  (pp.  40-44).  Though  the  general  trend  of  this  passage  is 
emphatically  negative,  there  is  an  affirmative  undertone,  though  it  may  be 
supplied  by  nothing  more  than  the  truism,  ' '  If  their  [two  men 's]  senses 
are  the  same  their  associations  and  dispositions  similar,  then  the  same  thing 
will  certainly  be  beautiful  to  both"  (p.  41).  The  undertone  gathers  almost 
the  strength  of  a  fundamental,  however,  when  we  read  pages  199  to  206  of 
the  Life  of  Season,  IV,  and  especially  such  sentences  as  "They  [the  critics] 
do  not  come  to  justify  the  poet  in  his  own  eyes;  he  simply  relieves  them  of 
such  a  function.  They  come  only  to  enquire  how  significant  the  poet 's 
expressions  are  for  humanity  at  large  or  for  whatever  public  he  addresses. 
They  come  to  register  the  social  and  representative  character  of  the  poet 's 
soul.  ...  A  work  of  art  is  a  public  possession;  it  is  addressed  to  the  world. 
...  It  wants  more  approval  than  its  own,  it  cannot  afford  to  regard  no 
other  aspiration.  This  scope,  this  representative  faculty  or  wide  appeal, 
is  necessary  to  good  taste"  (pp.  201-202).  What  Santayana  could  mean 
here  by  ' '  representative  faculty  or  wide  appeal ' '  except  universality  based 
on  general  similarity  of  physiological  structure  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surmise. 

For  Santayana 's  appeal  to  the  expert  read  the  following  sentence  from 
The  Sen-se  of  Beauty,  "...  the  true  test  [of  merit  in  a  work  of  art],  is 
the  degree  and  kind  of  satisfaction  it  gives  to  him  who  appreciates  it  most ' ' 
(p.  43).  "To  him  who  appreciates  it  most,"  the  expert.  But  consider 
especially  the  implications  of  all  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  on  the  criterion 
of  taste  in  L.  of  B.,  IV,  where  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  differences  in  volume 
and  consistency  of  people's  experience,  that  judgment  being  best  which 
issues  from  the  most  voluminous  and  consistent  experience,  in  short,  from 
the  experience  of  the  expert.  Note  particularly  the  illuminating  section 
where  Santayana  describes  the  way  in  which  standards  originate  and  grow. 
L.  of  B.,  pp.  194-196. 
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standard  from  immediate  value.  The  appeal  to  physiological 
similarity  fails,  because  it  does  not  even  give  a  standard.  It 
amounts  to  the  inane  proposition  that  so  far  as  people  are 
similarly  constituted  they  will  have  similar  likes  and  dislikes. 
There  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  a  person  ought  to  be  differently 
constituted,  that  a  blind  person  ought  to  be  able  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate pictures,  or  that  a  deaf  person  ought  to  be  able  to  hear  and 
appreciate  music,  or  that  anybody  ought  to  appreciate  anything 
because  somebody  else  who  happens  to  be  differently  constituted 
does.  The  weakness  of  this  argument  brings  about  a  hasty 
appeal  either  to  some  sort  of  majority  vote  (which  is  a  still 
greater  absurdity)  or  to  the  expert. 

As  Santayana  apparently  surmised,  the  expert  is  the  last 
and  only  hope  for  such  a  value  theory  as  his.  What  are  the 
implications  of  such  an  appeal?  They  amount  to  this:  that  I 
immediately  value  the  immediate  values  of  an  expert  for  a  work 
of  art.  Superficially  it  looks  as  if  my  immediate  aesthetic  values 
had  been  transcended  and  superseded  by  the  immediate  values 
of  the  expert,  as  if  an  aesthetic  standard  had  been  derived  from 
my  immediate  aesthetic  values.  But  that  is  an  illusion.  To 
value  another  man's  values  does  not  make  his  values  mine.  My 
own  values  glance  curiously  at  the  foreigner's  and  continue  in 
their  old  way.  I  may  think  the  world  of  a  critic's  judgment, 
but  I  will  still  shudder  at  a  Picasso.  Our  immediate  aesthetic 
values  are  stubborn.  Reason  with  them  and  beat  them  as  we 
will,  they  plod  along  pretty  much  at  their  own  gait,  and  we 
make  more  rapid  progress  by  feeding  them  well  than  by  any 
amount  of  pointing  to  the  glorious  goal  we  hope  they  will  reach. 
For  here  as  with  the  moral  standard  it  is  not  the  mass  of 
immediate  values  that  develops  the  standard  and  makes  it 
attractive,  but  an  external  rational  principle.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  the  greater  a  man's  experience  in  art  the  sounder 
should  be  his  judgment.  We  show  deference,  therefore,  to  an 
expert's  judgments.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  our  own 
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immediate  values  change  in  consequence,  or  that  the  expert  's 
immediate  values  are  somehow  derived  from  our  own.20 

We  are  confronted,  therefore,  as  in  the  field  of  morals,  with 
the  dilemma:  either  there  is  no  aesthetic  standard,  or  it  is  of 
a  nature  totally  different  from  that  of  immediate  values.21 

In  dealing  with  Santayana  's  theory  of  truth  we  are  hampered 
not  only  by  ambiguities  but  also  by  the  meagerness  of  his  reve- 
lations on  the  subject.  He  uses  the  term,  truth,  in  at  least  three 
different  senses:  as  the  system  of  subsistent  propositions  that 
have  their  dwelling  place  in  the  sort  of  Platonic  world  which  he 
believes  in;22  as  logical  cogency,  or  validity,  the  self -consistency 

20  The  difficulty  in  this  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter  is  really  more 
serious  than  I  have  made  it  out.     For  the  value  we  attach  to  an  expert 's 
judgments  is  not  generally  an  immediate  value,  but  an  instrumental   one. 
We  want  to  know  what  the  expert  values  in  order  to  know  what  would  be 
socially  regarded   as  the  proper  thing  to  value,  or  what   in   some   distant 
future  after  sufficient   experience  we  may  ourselves   expect   to   value.     We 
value  the  expert's  judgments  as  a  means,  not  aesthetically,  so  that  there  is 
not  even  an  apparently  continuous  transition  (as  I  implied  in  the  text)  from 
my  immediate  aesthetic  values  to  the  expert's  immediate  aesthetic  values. 
An  instrumental  value  comes  between  the  two  groups. 

It  is  instructive  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  Utili- 
tarianism made  a  similar  appeal  to  an  expert  in  his  attempt  to  develop  a 
moral  standard.  The  same  gap  appears  in  his  ethics  as  in  Santayana 's 
aesthetics. 

21  There  is  a  passage  in  volume  5  of  the  Life  of  Reason  that  has  caused 
me  a  good  deal  of  perplexity.     Santayana  is  explaining  what  he  means  by 
prerational  morality.     "When  morality  is  ...  non-dialectical,  casual,  im- 
pulsive, polyglot,  it  is  what  we  may  call  prerational  morality, ' '  he  writes 
(p.   211).     Then  presently  he  gives  us  illustrations  of  such   "impulsive" 
unstandardized  judgments.     "On  this  stage,  in  the  moral  world,"  he  tells 
us,  ' '  are  the  judgments  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  the  aims  of  political  parties  and 
their  maxims,  the  principles  of  war,  the  appreciation  of  art,  the  command- 
ments of  religious  authorities,   special   revelations  of   duty   to   individuals, 
and  all  systems  of  intuitive  ethics"   (p.  212).     Observe  "the  appreciation 
of  art. ' '     What  does  Santayana  mean  by  the  ' '  appreciation  of  art ' '  here 
in  the  middle  of  a  list  of  pseudo-moral  judgments?     Does  he  not  mean,  for- 
getting for  a  moment  the  introductory  phrase,  ' '  in  the  moral  world, ' '  that 
the  appreciative  judgments  of  art  are  also  impulsive  and  unstandardized? 
And  would  not  that  imply  that  there  is  no  aesthetic  standard,  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  art  stopped  on  the  pre-rational  level  just  as  "all  intuitive  systems 
of   ethics"   do?      If   so,   here   is   another   view   of   Santayana 's   regarding 
standards  coqueting  at  us  from  behind  her  veil.     And  we  begin  to  wonder 
how   widely  we   should  have   interpreted   his   statement   in    The   Sense   of 
Beauty,  "It  is  unmeaning  to  say  that  what  is  beautiful  to  one  man  ought 
to  be  beautiful  to  another"   (p.  41). 

22  e.g.  "The  abstractions  of  science  are  extractions  of  truths"  (L.  of  B., 
V,  72). 
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of  a  logical  system;23  and  as  the  correspondence  of  a  thought 
with  its  object.24  There  need  not,  of  course,  be  any  contra- 
diction among  these  three  senses  of  the  term  '  truth ' ;  for  they 
are  three  quite  distinct  things,  as  distinct  from  one  another  as 
a  triangle,  longitude,  and  a  hog  grubbing  for  truffles.  And  we 
should  not  have  to  trouble  Santayana  about  a  mere  matter  of 
naming  were  it  not  that  we  wish  to  know  which  one  of  these 
truths  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  standard  of  value. 

But  the  fact  is  that  when  it  comes  to  truth  value,  like  most 
other  empirical  philosophers,  Santayana  throws  up  his  hands. 
He  leaves  us  in  doubt  even  as  to  whether  it  is  a  value,  and  he 
makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  derive  a  standard  of  truth  from 
immediate  truth  values  as  in  the  cases  of  ethics  and  aesthetics. 
Such  an  attempt  is  not  inconceivable.  The  pragmatic  theory  of 
truth  is  essentially  one  that  regards  truth  as  an  immediate  value. 
Truth,  they  say,  is  a  characteristic  of  judgments.  A  judgment 
that  proves  satisfactory  by  solving  a  concrete  human  problem 
is  a  true  judgment.  We  have  thus  quantities  of  immediate 
truths  often  conflicting  like  the  immediate  values  of  ethics  and 
aesthetics.  But  the  pragmatists  give  us  nothing  but  a  welter 
of  relative  or  immediate  truths.  Now  a  view  which  would  derive 
one  of  Santayana 's  suggested  standards  of  truth  from  pragmatic 
immediate  truths  would  be  a  view  that  made  truth  a  value  of 
the  same  sort  as  that  of  the  summum  bonum  in  a  (supposedly) 
consistent  utilitarian  ethics.  It  would  be  hardly  worth  while 
trying  to  develop  such  a  theory  of  truth,  however,  since  we  can 
clearly  see  beforehand  that  it  would  have  to  face  the  same 

dilemma  as  that  which  Santay ana's  moral  and  aesthetic  theories 

/ 

23  e.g.  "...  truth  or  logical  cogency"  (L.  of  B.,  V,  30). 

24 ' '  The  other  problem  touches  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the 
immediate  data  or  symbols  of  sense  or  thought  and  the  intrinsic  qualities 
of  the  substance  which  is  its  object;  and  here  the  tendency  of  the  realist 
is  to  reply  that  the  similarity  is  great,  and  may  even  rise  to  identity  of 
essence"  (Essays  in  Critical  Eealism,  p.  165).  From  this  passage  one 
would  infer  that  Santayana 's  correspondence  theory  of  truth  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Strong's,  explained  in  some  detail  in  the  last  essay  of  the  series 
just  referred  to. 
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have  had  to  face.  The  same  unbridgeable  gap  would  appear 
between  the  immediate  truth  values  and  the  truth  standard ;  for 
immediate  pragmatic  truths  get  their  value  from  purposes  ful- 
filled, desires  satisfied,  but  all  of  the  three  standards  suggested 
by  Santayana  (subsistent  propositions,  coherence,  and  correspon- 
dence) stand  aloof  from  aggressive  purposes  and  desires.  As 
well  think  of  deriving  water  from  the  fire  it  extinguishes  as  of 
deriving  such  standards  from  purposes  and  desires.  It  is  the 
instinctive  recoil  from  this  absurdity  that  plunges  pragmatism 
into  the  greater  absurdity  of  denying  that  there  is  any  absolute 
standard  of  truth  or  any  determinate  structure  of  reality.  And 
it  is  a  scenting  of  the  same  absurdity  that  restrains  Santayana 
from  attempting  to  develop  a  theory  of  truth  parallel  to  his 
moral  and  aesthetic  theories.  For  Santayana  truth  remains  an 
anomaly,  a  valueless  value. 

Such,  then,  are  Santayana 's  adventures  in  trying  to  cross  the 
chasm  between  immediate  and  standard  values.  Let  us  now  see 
if  Bosanquet  has  any  better  success.  Santayana  explored  up 
and  down  the  nether  side  of  the  canon  trying  to  find  a  place 
among  immediate  values  to  throw  a  bridge  over  to  the  standard 
values.  Bosanquet  explored  the  other  side  of  the  canon  trying 
to  find  a  place  to  throw  a  bridge  from  standard  to  immediate 
values.  We  can  describe  the  course  of  Bosanquet 's  explorations 
in  a  more  summary  manner  than  we  did  Santayana 's.  For 
idealists  do  things  in  a  grand  way;  no  timorous  pecking  at  a 
problem  here,  and  then  there,  and  then  somewhere  else;  they 
invest  all  their  money  in  one  grand  promoting  scheme,  and  if 
that  fails  go  into  utter  bankruptcy. 

Bosanquet 's  scheme  is  to  derive  the  whole  universe  from  a 
self -consistent  organic  whole,  which  he  calls  the  absolute.  And 
a  single  principle  given  free  rein  he  thinks  adequate  to  perform 
this  prodigious  task,  the  principle  of  non-contradiction.  There 
is,  however,  a  slight  difficulty  due  to  human  infirmity,  which 
occasionally  gets  him  somewhat  tangled  up  in  his  exposition. 
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Logically  or  ontologically  all  the  parts  of  the  universe  are 
derived  from  the  absolute ;  that  is,  derive  their  significance,  their 
value,  their  being  from  the  whole.  Psychologically,  however, 
or  adventitiously,  our  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  derived  only 
through  an  expansion  of  our  experience  from  chance  bits  or 
fragments  of  the  universe.  There  are  thus  two  movements  to 
be  detected  in  the  absolute ;  the  ontological  movement  of  values 
down  from  the  absolute  to  the  fragments,  and  the  psychological 
movement  of  knowledge  from  the  fragments  up  toward  the  abso- 
lute. These  two  opposite  movements  are  apt  to  be  confusing. 
But  it  is  foolish  to  be  confused  by  these  movements  because 
regarded  as  movements  Bosanquet  would  assure  us  they  are 
both  illusory  in  the  ultimate.  In  the  absolute  as  a  whole  every 
part  has  its  place  and  its  value  given  in  a  harmonious  eternity, 
and  under  that  aspect  there  are  no  groping  expansions  of  experi- 
ence nor  mad  claims  for  value  and  significance.  These  expan- 
sions and  claims  are  illusions  due  to  our  finite,  fragmentary 
nature.  We  are  foolish  to  think  about  such  ghosts.  But  the 
fact  is  that  though  it  may  be  foolish,  we  do  think  about  them; 
and  it  is  just  this  foolish  fact  that  leads  to  the  failure  of  Bosan- 
quet's  whole  enterprise. 

But  it  is  only  the  bearing  of  this  difficulty  on  Bosanquet 's 
theory  of  value  that  we  are  now  interested  in.  That  Bosanquet 
regards  the  absolute  as  a  standard  of  value  and  intends  to  derive 
all  value  from  it  is  obvious  from  many  passages  that  might  be 
quoted.  The  following  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other :  ' '  If  the 
universe  is  taken  to  be  a  perfect  conscious  being,  then,  judged 
comparatively  to  its  members,  and  as  giving  and  being  the 
standard,  it  is  relatively  good  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  ideas. — 
Strictly,  you  do  not  value  it ;  you  value  all  else  by  it.  Its  value 
is  the  unit,  and  all  other  values  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  amount 
to  it."25  But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  Bosanquet  does  not 
intend  it  to  be  a  mere  standard ;  i.e.,  he  does  not  intend  to  leave 

25  Prin.  of  Indiv.  and  Value,  pp.  310-311. 
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it  high  and  dry,  a  mere  formal  principle  like  Kant's  Categorical 
Imperative,  permanently  cut  off  from  the  immediate  values 
created  by  pleasure,  desire,  and  the  like.  The  very  wording 
of  the  last  phrase  of  the  passage  just  quoted  ("and  all  other 
values  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  amount  to  it")  shows  Bosan- 
quet's intention.  Other  values  are  not  merely  to  be  judged  by 
it,  but  to  be  "adjusted  so  as  to  amount  to  it."  The  immediate 
values  of  affection  and  conation  are  not  to  be  denied  or  cut  off 
from  standard  value;  but  are  to  be  derived  from  it.  As  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  we  have  in  Bosanquet's  value  theory  one  that 
agrees  with  Santayana's  in  aim  but  differs  totally  in  method. 
Santayana's  method  having  failed,  Bosanquet's  method  is  the 
only  alternative. 

But  if  Santayana  was  never  able  to  reach  a  standard  from 
immediate  values,  Bosanquet  never  legitimately  reaches  any 
immediate  values  from  his  standard.  For  we  must  remember 
that  Bosanquet's  standard  is  really  nothing  but  absolute  self- 
consistency,  nothing  but  logical  system.  The  principle  of  non- 
contradiction that  holds  the  system  together  is  a  purely  logical 
principle,  and  could  not  possibly  breed  pleasures  and  desires. 
Pleasure  and  desires  could  be  evaluated  by  such  a  principle 
set  up  as  a  formal  standard.  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean  by 
deriving  immediate  value  from  standard  value,  nor  is  it  what 
Bosanquet  would  mean  by  evaluation.  How,  then,  does  Bosan- 
quet deceive  himself  into  the  belief  that  immediate  values  are 
also  accounted  for  through  his  standard?  By  a  couple  of  con- 
fusions. 

His  first  confusion  is  this:  He  discovers  that  in  actual  intro- 
spective experience  pleasure  and  desire  are  never  present  with- 
out elements  of  thought  being  present  at  the  same  time.26  These 
elements  of  thought  easily  succumb  to  the  allurements  of  the 
absolute.  Therefore,  Bosanquet  assumes  that  they  carry  along 

28  Cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-68,  where  Bosanquet  shows  how  thought  is  implied 
in  sense,  feeling  and  will. 
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the  affective  and  conative  elements  also.  He  helps  to  deceive 
himself  by  creating  ambiguities  among  the  terms  '  satiety, '  '  satis- 
faction,' 'happiness,'  and  'perfection.'  To  see  how  he  makes 
use  of  the  first  pair,  take  the  following  passage:  "The  recovery 
of  equilibrium  means  satiety,  and  this  is  one  with  the  completion 
of  the  conative  process.  This  is  the  account  of  ordinary  desire 
and  its  satisfaction  which  Plato  on  the  whole  accepted.  .  .  .  "27 
Here  satiety  and  satisfaction  are  taken  as  equivalents  and 
applied  to  immediate  value.  But  presently  we  learn  that  "in 
the  simplest  case  of  conation  satiety  and  satisfaction  coincide. 
But  if  end  is  to  mean  a  value,  satisfaction  must  be  more  than 
satiety."28  Here  satiety  is  immediate  value  but  satisfaction  is 
standard  value.  But  though  the  distinction  is  apparently  made 
clear,  something  of  the  connotation  of  immediate  value  is  carried 
over  into  satisfaction  and  is  never  completely  eliminated.  The 
term,  satisfaction,  is  too  well  identified  with  immediate  value 
to  be  suitable  for  such  a  use  as  Bosanquet  puts  it  to.29  As  for 
the  ambiguity  in  the  second  pair,  one  sentence  is  enough, 
"  'Happiness,'  I  take  it,  here  [referring  to  Plato's  Republic] 
may  fairly  be  said  to  equal  value,  i.e.,  felt  perfection. '  '30  Even 
the  word  ' '  felt ' '  in  this  quotation  is  ambiguous.  The  only  flavor 
of  immediate  value  that  finds  its  way  into  the  absolute  is  that 
which  ambiguous  words  illicitly  carry  there. 

The  second  confusion  that  deceives  Bosanquet  into  the  belief 
that  feelings  and  conations  find  their  way  into  the  absolute  is 
one  I  have  alluded  to  already,  his  failure  to  distinguish  the 
psychological  evolution  of  experience  toward  the  absolute  (so 
far  as  something  of  this  sort  does  take  place  in  an  actual,  living 
mind)  from  the  logical  devolution  of  value  from  the  absolute. 
When  he  is  talking  about  value  in  general,  his  thought  moves 
from  the  absolute  down ;  but  when  he  is  talking  about  particular 

27  Op.  tit.,  p.  128. 

28  Op.  cit.,  p.  131. 

29  Cf.  a  passage,  pp.  298-299,  which  is  very  instructive  in  this  connection 
so  Op.  cit.,  p.  313. 
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values,  his  thought  moves  from  the  bottom  up.  The  former 
mood  is  in  the  real  spirit  of  his  system,  for  there  is  no  genuine 
value  short  of  the  absolute;  but  the  latter  mood  is  the  one  that 
fills  his  system  with  good  concrete  experience  surreptitiously 
spirited  up  the  back  stairs.  Actually,  there  are  passages  of 
Bosanquet's  written  in  this  second  mood  which  almost  prompt 
one  to  turn  the  book  over  to  make  sure  it  is  not  Santayana  that 
is  writing.  Only  the  differences  of  style  and  vocabulary  assure 
one  it  is  still  Bosanquet.  For  in  his  concrete  mood  Bosanquet 
is  an  up-to-date  hedonist,  for  all  the  world  an  elephantine  imita- 
tion of  Santayana.  The  most  compact  passage  I  can  quote  to 
exhibit  Bosanquet  in  his  concrete  mood  is  perhaps  the  following : 
"Where  we  have  interest,  and  so  far  as  we  have  it,  we  have 
implication  in  reality;  where  we  have  more  stable  and  satisfac- 
tory interest,  we  have  more  implication  in  reality."31  Notice 
carefully  the  wording,  "Where  we  have  interest,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  it."  (Italics  mine.)  It  is  in  "so  far  as  we  have" 
interest  that  we  "have  implication  in  reality,"  i.e.,  value. 
Interest,  then,  appears  to  be  the  source  of  value ;  and  the  organ- 
ization of  interests  (the  more  stable  and  satisfactory  interest) 
appears  to  be  the  standard  of  value;  and  the  standard  appears 
to  derive  its  value  from  the  interests.  The  movement  is  from 
the  bottom  up.  It  is  Santayana  hedonism  in  idealistic  lingo. 
But  Bosanquet  is  stupefied  under  the  spell  of  the  lingo,  for 
four  pages  farther  on  what  do  we  find  but  this  ? — ' '  If  we  assign 
value  to  any  whole  as  a  unit,  it  may  be  urged  that  values  relative 
to  this  though  derivative  from  it,  must  in  some  sense  be  assign- 
able to  all  factors  which  are  in  any  way  involved  in  the  whole ; 
but  then  any  such  assignment  does  not  imply  any  value  in  the 
factors  taken  by  themselves."32  In  no  sense,  then,  according  to 
this  passage,  is  value  assignable  to  a  part  detached  from  the 

si  Op.  cit.,  p.  300. 
32  Op.  cit.,  p.  304. 
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whole.    No  individual  interest  can  have  value  by  itself,  but  only 
as  a  part  of  a  whole  which  as  a  whole  is  valuable.33 

Now  which  is  to  be  the  source  of  value,  the  interests  or  the 
whole?  Does  the  whole  get  its  value  by  being  an  organization 
of  interests,  or  do  the  interests  get  their  value  by  having  a 
relation  to  the  whole?  Bosanquet  cannot  say  both,  because  the 
source  of  value  in  the  two  cases  are  at  nadir  and  zenith  from 
each  other,  and  to  choose  either  one  or  the  other  leads  him  into 
trouble.  For  if  he  should  say  (which  he  probably  would  not) 
that  interests  are  the  source  of  value,  he  would  have  to  face  all 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  tortured  Santayana,  while 
if  he  accepts  the  other  alternative  and  derives  all  value  from 
the  absolute,  he  has  left  interest  permanently  behind  and  has 

33  A  comparison  of  this  passage  with  one  already  quoted  on  page  125 
("Strictly,  you  do  not  value  it;  you  value  all  else  by  it"),  indicates  that 
Bosanquet  is  suffering  from  still  another  confusion,  that  between  instru- 
mental and  standard  value.  In  the  passage  quoted  on  this  page  the  argu- 
ment is  that  if  anything  is  valued  as  a  whole  anything  like  a  part  of  the 
whole  which  supports  or  is  instrumental  in  creating  the  whole  must  be  valu- 
able for  its  function.  The  argument  is  based  on  the  means-end  situation. 
In  the  passage  quoted  on  page  127,  however,  the  argument  is  that  if  anything 
is  set  up  as  a  standard,  other  things  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  more 
or  less  value  in  proportion  as  they  come  up  to  that  standard.  The  other 
things,  such  as  the  parts  of  a  whole,  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  the  whole 
are  endowed  with  value,  but  the  standard  itself  or  the  whole  in  this  ease  is 
not  "strictly"  valuable  at  all  because  it  is  absurd  to  compare  an  object 
with  itself. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  contradiction  in  the  view  that  the  absolute 
possesses  both  instrumental  and  standard  value.  But  the  attribution  of 
value  to  the  different  parts  of  the  absolute  varies  greatly  with  the  type 
of  value  under  consideration.  For  remembering  that  according  to  Bosan- 
quet's  conception  of  the  absolute  it  is  an  organic  whole  bound  together  by 
an  internal  system  of  relations  such  that  every  part  is  essential  to  every 
other  part  and  to  the  whole,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  judged  on 
the  basis  of  instrumental  value  every  part  of  the  absolute  is  just  as  valuable 
as  any  other  part.  For  the  destruction  of  the  smallest  fragment  would  be 
as  disastrous  to  the  absolute  as,  indeed,  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  system 
at  a  blow.  On  the  basis  of  instrumental  value  there  could  be  no  gradation 
of  values  within  the  absolute,  but  every  least  part  would  possess  an  infinite 
value,  no  less  than  the  value  of  the  whole,  which  we  are  led  to  suppose  is 
perfection. 

It  is  only  when  the  absolute  is  interpreted  as  a  standard  that  the  parts 
are  capable  of  graded  evaluation  in  proportion  as  they  resemble  the  whole 
in  their  completeness.  But  when  the  absolute  is  reduced  to  a  standard  in 
this  way,  notice  how  it  loses  all  its  conereteness,  since  all  affection  and 
conation  have  been  distilled  out.  The  absolute  needs  its  ambiguities  to 
live  by. 
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opened  up  the  gap  we  predicted  between  immediate  and  standard 
value. 

With  the  separate  fields  of  ethics,  aesthetics,  and  logic, 
Bosanquet  deals  variously.  In  ethics  he  takes  for  granted  the 
immediate  values  derived  from  interest  and  sets  over  them  the 
standard  of  organized  interests.  In  general  appearance  there 
is  no  difference  between  Bosanquet 's  ethics  and  Santayana's. 
The  difference  is  merely  one  of  method  of  derivation  and  meta- 
physical background. 

Nor  does  his  treatment  of  aesthetic  value  differ  greatly 
from  Santayana's.  He  has  a  somewhat  vaguer  differentia  of 
aesthetic  pleasure,  which  all  in  all  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
capacity  or  organization  believed  somehow  to  be  resident  in  the 
pleasure  itself.  And  he  sets  over  this  as  the  aesthetic  standard, 
the  degree  of  organization  of  an  aesthetic  experience. 

In  logic,  however,  Bosanquet  makes  a  serious  effort  to  give 
recognition  to  both  immediate  and  standard  truth.  The  subtitle 
of  his  Logic,  "The  Morphology  of  Knowledge,"  publishes  his 
laudable  intention.  There  are  many  kinds  of  judgments  vari- 
ously valuable,  and  many  degrees  of  truth  as  knowledge  climbs 
toward  the  absolute.  It  is  an  heroic  attempt  at  the  impossible. 
But  in  so  far  as  the  attempt  is  in  any  degree  successful,  it  makes 
the  transition  in  the  wrong  direction  for  Bosanquet 's  purposes. 
For  it  would  appear,  until  Bosanquet  enlightens  us  to  the  con- 
trary, that  absolute  truth  is  derived  from  relative  truths,  that 
it  is  these  fragmentary,  imperfect  truths  that  first  have  value, 
and  that  absolute  truth  is  the  terminus  toward  which  these  con- 
verge as  a  result  of  their  conflicts  with  one  another  and  the 
internal  drive  of  value  which  each  possesses.  It  would  seem  as 
if  absolute  truth  derived  its  value  from  these  original,  immediate 
truths.  But  Bosanquet  hastily  cuts  us  off  from  this  conclusion 
by  his  polemic  against  pragmatism.  "The  genetic  theory  [as 
he  dubs  pragmatism],  so  it  seems  to  me,  has  merely  insisted  on 
an  arbitrarily  limited  fragment  of  the  genuine  logical  theory," 
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he  writes.34  The  "fragments"  one  sees,  must  not  be  insisted 
upon,  and  the  morphology  of  knowledge,  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  must  not  be  "genetic."  The  mere  satisfaction  of  interest 
in  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  endowing  a 
judgment  with  truth  value.  Interests  are  to  have  no  bearing 
on  truth  value,  except  in  one  instance.  It  would  appear  from 
one  passage  that  the  interest  in  rationality  is  the  sole  drive  of 
thought  toward  the  absolute  in  "the  genuine  logical  theory." 
"It  [the  principle  of  coherence]  is  a  product  of  the  interest 
and  purpose  to  explain  all  that  you  can ;  to  push  the  explanation 
further  and  further  in  response  to  the  demand  for  removal  of 
contradiction  in  the  relative  whole  of  experience  at  every  stage. 
This  interest  and  purpose  is  the  clue  pursued  by  the  effort  of 
judgment  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  the  special  and  dis- 
tinctive cognitive  interest."35  And  these  sentences  are  written 
to  show  that  "there  is  no  external  standard,  and,  of  course,  no 
possibility  of  applying  it  if  there  were. '  '36  But  the  reply  to 
these  sentences  is  obvious.  Why  should  the  interest  in  coherence 
be  given  precedence  over  any  other  interest,  such,  for  instance, 
as  a  powerful  interest  in  contrariety,  which  many  of  us  possess  ? 
Santayana  tried  to  bridge  the  gap  in  ethics  in  the  same  way  by 
a  "principle  of  rationality."  And  the  same  question  applies 
here:  why  be  rational?  And  the  only  answer  there  is  or  can 
be  to  this  question  is  not  ' '  Just  because ' ' ;  but  because  coherence 
is  truth  and  contradiction  is  confusion ;  because  a  standard  is  set 
up  above  the  interest  in  coherence  and  the  interest  in  picturesque 
confusion,  and  all  the  other  interests ;  and  this  sanctions  the  inter- 
est in  coherence  but  not  the  others.  Bosanquet  does  not  mean, 
even  though  he  explicitly  says  so,  that  the  principle  of  coherence 
"is  a  product  of  the  interest  and  purpose"  in  rationality,  that 
the  principle  derives  its  value  from  that  interest ;  what  he  means 
is  that  the  interest  derives  its  value  from  the  principle.  And 


s*  Logic,  II,  271. 
35  Op.  cit.,  II,  266. 
se  Op.  cit.,  II,  265. 
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that  principle  is  an  external  principle.  His  only  chance  of 
making  it  really  immanent  was  to  accept  the  pragmatic  doctrine 
of  truth  and  build  up  from  that.  But  that  would  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  his  system.  He  wanted  to  build  down  from  the 
absolute.  So  he  started  to  turn  out  the  whole  crew  of  interests. 
Then  it  dawned  on  him  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  grabbed  the 
interest  in  rationality  by  the  coat  tails  just  as  it  was  fleeing  out 
the  door.  And  he  makes  this  interest  serve  him  in  his  logic  as 
Kant  made  " reverence"  serve  him  in  his  ethics.  An  interest 
held  under  compulsion,  however,  renders  no  better  service  than 
a  man  under  the  same  circumstances.  Bosanquet's  logic,  so  far 
as  it  is  consistent,  remains  a.s  formal  and  external  as  Kant's 
ethics. 

So  before  Bosanquet  as  before  Santayana  the  gulf  yawns 
between' immediate  and  standard  value.  It  cannot  be  bridged 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  nor  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
It  cannot  be  bridged  at  all. 

I  am  afraid  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  is  altogether  nega- 
tive. But  sometimes  a  griping  cathartic  is  the  first  condition 
of  health.  I  am  convinced  that  the  problem  of  value  can  be 
solved  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  dualism  clearly  envisaged 
at  the  start,  and  that  it  is  foolish  to  despise  either  side  of  the 
division.  If  immediate  value  is  chaotic,  and  fragmentary, 
standard  value  is  merely  formal ;  and  if  immediate  value  is  rich 
and  impelling,  standard  value  contains  all  our  ideals;  and  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  are  only  three  examples  among 
many. 
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It-  is  an  historical  fact  that  scientific  concepts  and  theories 
have  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  subsequent  philo- 
sophical speculation.  Greek  mathematics;  the  mathematics, 
mechanics,  and  astronomy  of  the  Renaissance;  the  doctrine  of 
evolution — all  furnish  notable  illustrations  of  scientific  ideas 
which  have  left  their  impress  upon  philosophy.  At  the  present 
time,  a  physical  theory,  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity,  is  com- 
manding the  interest  of  philosophers.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  discuss  the  philosophical  aspects  of  that  theory. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  well  to  ask,  What  are  the  philo- 
sophical aspects  of  a  physical  theory?  For  convenience,  I  shall 
classify  them  as  logical,  metaphysical,  and  epistemological.  In 
the  first  place,  a  physical  theory  is  subject  matter  for  logical 
analysis.  We  may  analyze  it  from  the  standpoint  of  what  Royce 
called  scientific  methodology,  in  order  to  determine  the  funda- 
mental concepts  and  principles,  and  their  function  in  the  sys- 
tematic structure  of  the  theory.  Secondly,  a  physical  theory 
is  of  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  metaphysics.  Meta- 
physics investigates  the  general  nature  of  reality,  physics  the 
nature  of  physical  reality.  Admittedly,  physics  and  metaphysics 
investigate  the  same  world  of  experience,  consequently  a  general 
physical  theory  is  bound  to  be  of  philosophical  interest.  Both 
metaphysics  and  physics  employ  the  concepts  of  space,  time, 
and  matter.  The  physicist,  however,  limits  himself  to  the 
measurable  aspects  of  his  world.  Indeed,  Planck  defines  reality 
for  physics  as  that  which  can  be  measured.  The  measurable 
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properties  of  physical  space,  time,  and  matter  must  be  included 
in  the  more  general  metaphysical  concepts.  Hence  one  has  a 
right  to  presume  that  a  reconstruction  of  the  measurable  aspects 
of  space  and  time  requires  a  corresponding  change  in  the  meta- 
physical concepts.  Lastly,  a  physical  theory  may  be  analyzed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  theory  of  knowledge,  in  order  to 
determine  the  nature  of  scientific  knowledge  or  truth,  and  the 
foundations  of  such  knowledge.  In  this  paper  I  shall  discuss 
these  three  philosophical  aspects  of  the  theory  of  relativity.  It 
is  not  possible  to  separate  the  problems  sharply,  consequently 
there  will  be  much  overlapping;  nevertheless,  I  think  that  a 
distinction  such  as  I  have  drawn  is  an  aid  to  clarity. 

By  way  of  introduction  it  is  desirable  to  explain  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  place  of  the  idea  of  relativity  in  physics.1  The 
general  idea  of  relativity  occurs  in  physics  because  all  exact 
propositions  about  physical  objects  and  phenomena  are  relative 
to  standards  and  systems  of  reference.  The  process  of  measure- 
ment consists  in  a  comparison  of  a  given  object  or  phenomenon 
with  some  standard.  Thus  one  may  speak  of  the  length  of  a 
table  relative  to  the  length  of  a  standard  meter  stick,  or  relative 
to  the  length  of  a  standard  yard,  or  relative  to  the  length  of 
any  other  chosen  standard.  But  in  addition,  exact  physical 
description  is  relative  to  a  system  of  reference.  The  position, 
velocity,  and  acceleration  of  a  body  can  be  defined  only  with 
respect  to  some  reference  system.  One  may  speak  of  the  position 
of  the  planet  Mercury  relative  to  a  system  of  coordinates 
attached  to  the  earth,  or  relative  to  a  system  of  coordinates 
attached  to  the  sun.  One  may  speak  of  the  velocity  of  a  man 
on  a  railroad  train  relative  to  the  car  in  which  he  is  located,  or 
relative  to  a  station  platform  past  which  the  train  is  moving. 
Our  physical  propositions,  therefore,  are  relative  to  standards 
of  measurement  and  systems  of  reference. 

i  This  introduction  is  based  upon  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  B.  C. 
Tolman  in  his  paper,  "Belativity  Theories  in  Physics,"  General  Electric 
Review,  XXIII  (1920),  p.  486. 
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The  result  of  this  relativity  is  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
content  of  physical  propositions  depends  not  only  on  the  prop- 
erties of  the  physical  object  or  phenomenon,  but  also  on  the 
particular  choice  of  standards  and  reference  system  which  is 
made.  In  general,  a  change  in  standards  or  reference  system 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  correlated  change  in  the  physical 
proposition.  A  physical  theory  of  relativity  deals  with  the  way 
propositions  change  when  the  standards  of  measurement  and 
reference  systems  are  changed. 

In  the  preceding  account,  I  have  distinguished  between  rela- 
tivity to  standards  of  measurement,  and  relativity  to  reference 
systems.  This  distinction  is  the  basis  of  a  division  of  relativity 
theories  in  physics  into  two  types.  The  first  type  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  theory  of  similitude,  or  theory  of  relativity  of  size, 
put  forth  by  Tolman.  This  theory  deals  with  the  changes  in 
physical  propositions  due  to  a  change  in  standards  of  measure- 
ment. The  fundamental  idea  of  the  theory  of  similitude,  Tolman 
says,  is  that  there  ought  to  be  no  significance  in  the  choice  of  any 
particular  length  as  the  standard  of  length,  in  terms  of  which 
all  other  measurements  should  be  made.  Since  the  length  of  an 
object  is,  in  any  case,  merely  a  relative  matter,  and  since  it  is 
meaningless  to  speak  of  absolute  physical  lengths,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  general  laws  of  physics  describing  classes  of  phenomena 
ought  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  choice  of  standard 
length,  although,  of  course,  the  numerical  values  entering  into 
the  description  of  any  particular  phenomenon  will  depend  on 
this  choice.  This  general  idea  can  be  expressed  more  definitely 
by  the  following  postulate  upon  which  the  theory  of  similitude 
may  be  founded. 

' '  A  change  is  possible  in  the  magnitudes  of  the  standards  for 
the  measurement  of  the  different  quantities  of  physics,  including 
any  desired  change  in  the  standard  of  length,  which  will  leave 
all  the  general  equations  of  physics  absolutely  invariant,  both 
as  to  form  and  numerical  content. ' ' 
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The  second  type  of  relativity  theory  is  illustrated  by  the 
theory  of  relativity  of  motion,  developed  by  Einstein.  Einstein 's 
theory  of  relativity  deals  with  the  changes  in  physical  propo- 
sitions due  to  a  change  of  reference  system.  It  is  this  theory 
which  has  aroused  such  widespread  philosophical  and  popular 
interest,  and  which  will  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  this 
paper. 

As  a  basis  for  the  discussion  it  will  be  advisable  to  devote 
some  time  to  an  exposition  of  the  theory.  But  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  the  exposition  a  logical  analysis  as  well,  a  scientific 
methodological  analysis  such  as  one  would  have  presented  before 
the  seminar  in  logic  which  Royce  conducted  for  many  years.  In 
sketching  the  logic  of  development  of  relativity  it  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  exhibit  the  philosophical  considerations  which 
have  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  theory. 

The  theory  of  relativity  is,  as  Einstein  has  said,  like  a  house 
with  two  stories.  The  first  story,  the  special  theory  of  relativity, 
was  completed  during  the  years  1905-1907.  The  second  story, 
the  general  theory  of  relativity,  was  constructed  during  the  period 
from  1907  to  1915.  I  shall  follow  the  historical  order  in  my 
exposition.  Accordingly  the  paper  which  follows  will  be  divided 
into  two  main  parts  consisting  of  exposition  and  logical  analysis. 
But  since  the  paper  is  intended  for  a  philosophical  audience 
I  shall  parallel  the  division  in  terms  of  scientific  subject  matter 
by  one  determined  by  the  philosophical  issues  involved.  The 
logical  aspects  will  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  expo- 
sition. Hence  the  division  of  the  paper  with  a  view  to  the 
philosophical  aspects  will  be  under  two  headings:  the  meta- 
physical aspects  and  the  epistemological  aspects.  Under  meta- 
physical aspects  I  shall  discuss: 

1.  The  nature  of  space  and  time. 

2.  Physical  relativism  and  philosophical  relativism. 
Under  epistemological  aspects  are  included : 

1.  Degrees  of  scientific  truth. 
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2.  The  ground  of  physical  principles. 

3.  The  significance  of  physical  knowledge. 

I  shall  conclude  with  some  reflections  upon  theoretical  physics 
and  speculative  philosophy. 

I  shall  begin  with  a  brief  account  of  the  special  theory  of 
relativity,  which  was  announced  by  Einstein  in  1905.2  The 
special  theory  may  be  described  as  the  theory  of  the  relativity 
of  uniform  motion.  Now  motion  is  change  of  position  with  time, 
position  is  relative  to  a  reference  system.  Our  first  task  will 
be  to  give  an  exact  meaning  to  these  expressions.  Let  P  be  a 
point  in  a  plane.  The  position  of  P  may  be  determined  with 
respect  to  two  straight  lines,  Ox  and  Oy,  drawn  in  the  plane  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  These  rectangular  axes  are  called 
Cartesian  coordinate  axes.  If  x  and  y  are  the  perpendicular 
distances  of  P  from  the  axes  Oy  and  Ox,  respectively,  then  x  and 
y  are  called  the  coordinates  of  the  point.  If  r  is  the  distance 
of  P  from  the  origin  of  the  coordinate  axes  0,  then  we  have 


Now  let  P  trace  a  curve,  so  that  P  is  always  the  distance  r  from 
0  ;  obviously  the  curve  described  is  a  circle.  Any  point  on  the 
circle  has  coordinates  x  and  y  and  its  distance  from  the  center 
is  r.  The  relation 

(1)   a*  +  y*  =  r* 

holds  for  all  the  points  on  the  circle.  This  equation,  therefore, 
represents  the  circle,  the  equation  reveals  the  properties  of  the 
circle  as  well  as  the  diagram.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  notion  of 
a  mathematical  equation  standing  for  a  geometrical  figure. 

Suppose,  now,  that  I  choose  another  set  of  axes,  O'x'  and 
O'y',  parallel  to  the  original  axes,  but  at  distances  b  and  a  from 

2  In  the  exposition  of  the  special  theory  I  have  used  especially  the  two 
following  books  by  Einstein:  Vber  die  spczielle  und  die  allgemeine  Eela- 
tivitatstheorie  (ed.  9  ,  1920)  ;  Vier  Vorlesungen  iiber  Eelativitatstheorie 
(1922). 
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Ox  and  Oy  respectively;  x'  and  y'  are  the  coordinates  of  P  re- 
ferred to  the  new  axes.    We  have  then 


Substituting  in  the  first  equation,  we  get 

(x'  +  a)2+  (y'  +  T>y  =  r> 
(2)   xT-  +  y"  +  20^  +  2by'  +  a2  +  ft2  =  r2. 


This  is  an  equation  of  the  same  circle  as  before,  but  now  referred 
to  the  axes  Q'x'  and  O'y'  '.  It  is  apparent  that  this  new  equation 
differs  in  form  from  equation  (1).  We  are  thus  introduced  to 
the  idea  that  the  form  of  an  equation  which  represents  a  geo- 
metrical figure  depends  on  the  system  of  axes  used.  The  equa- 

tions 

x  =  xf  +  a 

y  =  y'  +  & 

are  called  transformation  equations;  they  transform  equation 
(1)  into  equation  (2). 

We  have  just  seen  how  geometrical  figures  may  be  repre- 
sented by  mathematical  equations.  In  essentially  the  same 
way  physical  phenomena  and  general  physical  laws  are  expressed 
by  mathematical  equations.  Physics,  it  is  true,  introduces  new 
quantities  in  addition  to  those  considered  in  geometry;  our 
physical  equations  involve  force,  mass,  time,  temperature,  elec- 
tric charge,  etc.,  as  well  as  position.  But  the  situation  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  circle.  The  mathe- 
matical equations  which  express  the  laws  of  physics  depend  in 
general  upon  certain  coordinate  systems.  For  physical  purposes 
the  axes  must  be  attached  to  some  body  or  system  of  bodies,  like 
the  earth  or  fixed  stars.  I  shall  call  such  a  set  of  physical 
coordinate  axes  a  reference  system. 

We  may  summarize  the  discussion  by  stating  that  the  form 
of  the  mathematical  equations  which  express  the  laws  of  physics 
depends,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  system  of  reference  used. 
An  example  is  the  equation  which  expresses  Newton's  second 
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law  of  motion.    Referred  to  an  appropriate  rectangular  reference 
system  it  is 


Fx  is  the  unbalanced  force  in  the  x  direction,  ra  is  the  mass, 

d2x 

—  —  =  ax  is  the  acceleration  in  the  x  direction. 

dt2 

The  driving  force  of  the  theory  of  relativity  has  been  the 
logical  demand  to  formulate  the  equations  of  mathematical 
physics  so  that  their  form  shall  be  the  same  with  respect  to  all 
reference  systems. 

Let  us  first  see  what  classical  mechanics  contributed  toward 
the  realization  of  this  aim.  Until  the  nineteenth  century 
mechanics  was  the  fundamental  branch  of  theoretical  physics. 
The  classical  mechanics  was  founded  by  Galileo  and  constructed 
into  a  system  by  Newton.  Now  mechanics  is  the  study  of  the 
motion  of  bodies,  and  motion  is  change  of  position  in  space  with 
time.  Space  and  time  thus  constitute  the  very  framework  of 
mechanical  phenomena.  Newton  conceived  of  space  as  an 
infinite,  homogeneous,  three-dimensional  continuum,  indepen- 
dent of  the  objects  placed  in  it.  Time  he  viewed  as  a  one- 
dimensional  continuum,  which  flowed  uniformly  and  indepen- 
dently of  events  in  time.  On  the  basis  of  this  rigid  framework 
space  distances  and  time  lapses  were  considered  absolute.  The 
laws  of  mechanics  were  referred  to  a  system  of  coordinates  which 
was  free  from  rotation  and  acceleration.  Such  a  reference 
system  is  called  a  Galilean  system  or  an  inertial  system  ;  relative 
to  an  inertial  system  a  body  under  the  action  of  no  forces  moves 
with  uniform  rectilinear  motion.  With  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  the  form  of  the  equations  of  mechanics  depends  on  the 
reference  system  employed  the  two  following  principles  may  be 
announced.  The  first  may  be  called  the  principle  of  relativity 
of  direction.  According  to  this  principle  all  positions  of  the 
reference  system  are  equivalent.  This  first  principle  deals  with 
the  position  of  the  reference  system,  the  second  with  the  motion 
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of  the  reference  system.  The  second  principle,  which  may  be 
called  the  principle  of  relativity  of  uniform  motion,  may  be 
expressed  as  follows:  If  K  is  an  inertial  system,  then  every 
coordinate  system  K'  which  moves  uniformly  and  without  rota- 
tion relative  to  K,  is  also  an  inertial  system;  the  laws  of 
mechanics  have  the  same  form  relative  to  all  inertial  systems. 
The  principle  of  relativity  of  uniform  motion  in  classical 
mechanics  registers  the  fact  that  by  no  mechanical  experiment 
performed  on  an  inertial  system  is  it  possible  to  determine  its 
absolute  motion.  According1  to  Newton  then,  uniform  rectilinear 
motion  is  relative,  but  accelerated  motion,  including  rotation,  is 
absolute. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  development  of  other 
branches  of  theoretical  physics.  Our  attention  must  now  turn 
to  electromagnetic  theory,  in  order  to  see  how  its  rejection  of 
the  principle  of  relativity  inspired  the  special  theory  of  rela- 
tivity. In  order  to  explain  the  transmission  of  light  through 
empty  space,  physicists  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  all  space 
is  filled  with  a  medium  called  the  ether.  Later  light  waves  were 
shown  to  be  electromagnetic  waves,  and  all  optical  and  other 
electromagnetic  phenomena  were  supposed  to  take  place  in  this 
ether.  For  the  purposes  of  electromagnetic  theory  the  ether 
was  held  to  be  stationary.  A  reference  system  at  rest  relative 
to  the  ether  was  considered  to  occupy  a  privileged  position  with 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  equations  of  the  theory;  the  form 
of  the  equations  was  different  for  a  reference  system  moving 
with  uniform  motion  relative  to  the  ether.  This  means  that  the 
principle  of  relativity  of  uniform  motion  was  not  supposed  to 
hold  for  electromagnetic  theory.  Now  the  earth  was  viewed 
as  a  reference  system  moving  through  the  stationary  ether. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  optical  and  electrical  experiments 
could  be  performed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  as  to  enable 
one  to  detect  the  motion  of  the  earth  through  the  ether.  All  of 
these  experiments  failed.  Thus,  although  electromagnetic  theory 
involved  the  denial  of  the  principle  of  relativity  of  uniform 
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motion,  yet  the  principle  of  relativity  was  verified  by  negative 
experimental  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electromagnetic 
theory  of  Maxwell  and  Lorentz  made  it  possible  to  explain  satis- 
factorily the  important  facts  of  optics.  It  followed  from  this 
theory  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  vacuum  relative  to  the  ether 
was  a  constant.  Thus  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  the 
velocity  of  light  had  to  be  accepted  as  verified. 

Theoretical  physics  was  thus  disrupted  by  a  contradiction 
between  fundamental  principles.  Both  the  principle  of  rela- 
tivity and  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  the  velocity  of  light 
were  supported  experimentally.  But  they  were  logically  incom- 
patible. Special  hypotheses  were  suggested  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties involved,  but  the  antinomy  was  not  satisfactorily  settled 
until  Einstein  set  forth  the  special  theory  of  relativity  in  1905. 
Einstein  solved  the  contradiction  by  an  analysis  of  the  pre- 
suppositions underlying  the  methods  of  measuring  space  and 
time.  The  classical  mechanics  had  assumed  that  in  changing 
from  one  reference  system  to  another  measured  lengths  and  times 
did  not  change.  Einstein  showed  that  space  distances  and  time 
lapses  are  relative  to  the  reference  system  used.  This  recon- 
struction of  space  and  time  measures  made  possible  the  logical 
reconciliation  of  the  two  contradictory  principles. 

The  central  problem  is  the  meaning  of  the  simultaneity  of 
two  events.  The  meaning  of  the  simultaneity  of  two  events 
which  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  observer  is  an 
immediate  datum.  But  the  definition  of  the  simultaneity  of  two 
events  separated  in  space  is  not  self-evident.  The  definition 
must  include  a  procedure  for  testing  the  simultaneity.  For  this 
purpose  Einstein  uses  light  signals,  since  it  had  been  estab- 
lished that  the  velocity  of  light  in  free  space  is  a  constant  which 
is  independent  of  the  motion  of  the  source.  The  following 
definition  of  simultaneity  may  be  adopted:  "Two  events  at  the 
points  A  and  B  of  system  K  are  simultaneous,  if  they  can  be 
seen  simultaneously  at  the  mid-point  M  of  the  line  AB."  It 
follows  as  a  consequence  from  this  definition  that  simultaneity 
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is  relative  to  the  reference  system  used.  Two  events  which  are 
simultaneous  relative  to  one  reference  system  are  not  simul- 
taneous relative  to  a  reference  system  in  motion  with  respect 
to  the  first.  The  difference  between  the  classical  definition  and 
the  relativity  definition  may  be  expressed  concisely  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  According  to  classical  mechanics  simultaneity  is  a 
dyadic  relation,  a  relation  between  two  terms.  According  to 
relativity  theory  simultaneity  is  a  triadic  relation,  a  relation 
between  three  terms.  According  to  the  classical  theory  one 
would  say,  "  A  is  simultaneous  with  B  " ;  according  to  relativity 
theory,  "A  is  simultaneous  with  B,  with  respect  to  IT."  The 
considerations  which  show  that  simultaneity  is  relative  apply 
both  to  time  lapses  and  space  distances.  Spatial  and  temporal 
measurements  are  thus  relative  to  reference  systems  and  to  each 
other. 

By  this  analysis  of  the  presuppositions  underlying  space  and 
time  measures  Einstein  was  able  to  show  that  the  principle  of 
relativity  and  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  the  velocity  of 
light  are  logically  compatible.  These  two  principles,  then,  were 
made  the  postulates  of  the  special  theory  of  relativity.  From 
them  follow  transformation  equations  which  correlate  the  space 
and  time  measurements  relative  to  coordinate  systems  in  uniform 
rectilinear  motion  with  respect  to  each  other.  These  equations, 
the  Lorentz  transformation,  contradicted  the  transformation 
equations  of  classical  mechanics.  In  order  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  theoretical  physics,  these  new  transformation  equations,  which 
had  been  discovered  with  the  aid  of  electromagnetic  theory,  were 
made  the  basis  of  a  non-Newtonian  mechanics  of  which  the  New- 
tonian mechanics  became  a  limiting  case.  It  is  not  of  interest 
to  us,  however,  to  pursue  this  subject. 

It  remains,  in  this  discussion  of  the  special  theory,  to  men- 
tion the  contribution  of  Minkowski.  He  discovered  that  the 
theory  of  relativity  could  be  formulated  with  the  aid  of  a  four- 
dimensional  geometry.  The  theory  of  relativity  constrains  us 
to  consider  the  '  point  -event '  as  the  element  of  physical  theory. 
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A  point-event  occurs  somewhere  and  at  some  time ;  to  determine 
it  completely  four  quantities  are  necessary,  three  space  coordi- 
nates and  one  time  coordinate,  the  four  coordinates  of  the  point- 
event  in  the  four-dimensional  space-time  continuum.  Between 
two  point-events  there  is  an  'interval,'  compounded  of  spatial 
and  temporal  separation,  which  is  absolute,  that  is,  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  reference  system.  The  history  of  a  particle  is  a 
succession  of  events  which  describe  a  line,  called  its  world  line, 
in  the  four-dimensional  continuum.  The  occurrence  of  two 
phenomena  at  the  same  place  and  the  same  time  is  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  world  lines.  Physical  observations  are  records  of 
such  intersections  or  coincidences  in  four-dimensional  space-time. 

To  sum  up :  We  have  seen  that  the  problem  of  the  theory  of 
relativity  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  general,  the  form  of  physical 
equations  depends  on  the  choice  of  reference  system,  especially 
upon  its  motion.  The  classical  mechanics  set  up  the  principle 
of  relativity  of  uniform  motion,  according  to  which  reference 
systems  which  move  uniformly  and  without  rotation  writh  respect 
to  each  other  are  equivalent ;  but  this  principle  was  stated  only 
for  mechanical  phenomena.  By  a  logical  development  in  which 
classical  mechanics  was  the  thesis,  electromagnetic  theory  the 
antithesis,  and  the  special  theory  of  relativity  the  synthesis,  it 
was  shown  that  the  principle  of  relativity  of  uniform  motion 
was  applicable  to  all  phenomena.  This  principle  is  called  by 
Einstein  the  special  principle  of  relativity.  Its  verification  was 
an  important  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  logical  demand 
that  the  equations  of  physics  shall  have  the  same  form  relative 
to  all  reference  systems. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  some  of  the  metaphysical 
aspects  of  the  theory.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  theory  of 
relativity  implies  new  metaphysical  theories  of  space  and  time, 
and  it  has  been  held  that  it  proves  philosophical  relativism, 
namely,  the  theory  that  reality  is  relative  to  individual  minds.3 
These  claims  have  been  based  mainly  on  the  special  theory,  and 

3H.  Wiklon  Carr,  The  General  Principle  of  Relativity  (1920). 
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may  therefore  be  taken  up  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion.  I  shall 
next  consider,  therefore,  the  two  metaphysical  topics :  the  nature 
of  space  and  time,  physical  relativism  versus  philosophical  rela- 
tivism. 

My  first  thesis  is  that  the  relativity  theory  of  space  and  time 
is  not  metaphysical.  My  argument  depends  upon  the  view  that 
space  and  time  measures  are  external  relations,4  that  is,  they 
presuppose  terms  which  have  the  quality  of  metaphysical  space 
and  time.  Let  us  consider  length,  for  example.  The  physical 
length  of  a  table  is  a  relation  to  a  standard  measuring-rod. 
When  we  measure  the  length  of  a  table  we  compare  it  in  respect 
to  a  given  property  with  some  standard.  The  relation  of 
comparison  which  is  thus  set  up  is  external  to  the  terms  related 
and  presupposes  them.  These  terms  have  what  may  be  called 
intrinsic  length.  This  argument  is  of  course  metaphysical,  but 
the  opposite  course  is  equally  metaphysical,  and  according  to 
my  point  of  view,  less  plausible.  The  theory  of  relativity  shows 
that  physical  length,  instead  of  being  a  dyadic  relation  between 
two  intrinsic  lengths,  is  a  triadic  relation  between  the  intrinsic 
lengths  and  the  reference  system  used.  Now  the  physicist  does 
not  need  to  know  what  this  intrinsic  length  is.  He  can  com- 
pare objects  quantitatively  in  respect  to  a  given  property,  with- 
out knowing  what  that  property  is.  The  physicist  need  not 
investigate  the  nature  of  space  in  order  to  compare  spaces.  This 
distinction  between  measured  length  and  intrinsic  length  is 
recognized  by  relativists  such  as  Eddington. 

The  problem  of  intrinsic  length  belongs  to  metaphysics. 
There  are  various  answers.  Is  it  absolute  or  relative,  a  primary 
or  a  secondary  quality,  a  form  given  to  the  object  by  the  mind, 
or  a  confused  perception  ?  None  of  these  answers  affects  physical 
measures,  and  physical  measures  do  not  affect  them.  Thus  the 
Neo-Kantians  distinguish  between  pure  space  and  time  and 
empirical  space  and  time;  "Whitehead  has  shown  that  our 

*  For  a  discussion  of  external  relations  the  reader  is  referred  to  K.  B. 
Perry,  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies. 
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schemas  of  measurement  are  constructions  derived  from  elemen- 
tary experiences ;  Bergson,  in  his  recent  book,  has  reiterated  his 
distinction  between  duration  and  mathematical  time.  All  of 
these  distinctions  are  sound  in  so  far  as  they  point  out  that  a 
theory  of  space  and  time  measurements  does  not  exhaust  the 
problem  of  space  and  time.  The  theory  of  relativity  has  made 
it  evident  that  the  measuring  relation  is  a  triadic  relation,  but 
it  conveys  no  ultimate  information  about  the  terms.  One  may 
accept  the  theory  of  relativity  and  yet  devise  various  meta- 
physical theories  of  space  and  time. 

The  foregoing  argument  may  be  completed  by  pointing  out 
that  physical  relativism  does  not  imply  philosophical  relativism. 
In  this  connection  there  are  four  points  to  be  made. 

First. — Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the 
physical  theory  implies  that  each  reference  system  has  its  own 
private  space  and  time.  To  this  I  reply  that  transformation 
equations  are  given  which  enable  one  to  pass  from  one  system 
to  another.  These  equations  thus  enable  one  to  correlate  the 
judgments  of  observers  using  different  reference  systems. 

Second. — Space  distances  and  time  lapses  depend  on  the 
reference  system  used,  but  the  interval  between  two  point-events 
in  four-dimensional  space-time  is  set  up  as  a  new  absolute,  which 
is  invariant  under  a  transformation. 

Third. — The  relativity  theory  of  space  and  time  measures 
makes  it  possible  for  the  laws  of  nature  to  have  the  same  form 
relative  to  all  reference  systems  allowed  by  the  theory. 

Fourth. — The  theory  of  relativity  is  a  physical  theory  and 
in  it  no  reference  to  mind  is  made.  Philosophical  relativism 
is  concerned  with  the  relation  between  mind  and  its  objects. 
Physical  relativism  deals  with  the  relation  of  objects  to  a  refer- 
ence system  which  is  itself  physical.  Both  objects  and  reference 
system  belong  to  the  world  of  nature.  I  am  not  asserting  that 
physical  objects  are  independent  of  mind.  Whether  they  are 
or  not  is  of  no  interest  in  making  physical  measurements.  As 
Whitehead  says,  "nature  is  closed  to  mind." 
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Reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  relativity  of  space  and 
time  to  the  observer.  But  the  observer  can  be  brought  into  the 
field  of  measurement  only  by  considering  him  as  identical  with 
his  body,  which  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  physical  world.  The 
crucial  argument  against  the  subjectivistic  interpretation  of  the 
physical  theory  is  had  if  we  consider  two  observers  fixed  to  the 
same  reference  system.5  Two  observers,  at  rest  near  each  other 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  have  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
same  reference  system.  They  have  therefore  the  same  space  and 
time.  Physical  relativism  does  not  exist  for  them.  But  all 
the  problems  of  philosophical  relativism  will  still  trouble  our 
two  observers.  From  the  physical  point  of  view  they  will  have 
the  same  objects  with  the  same  dimensions,  etc.  But  philo- 
sophical relativism  may  deny  that  they  have  the  same  object 
at  all.  In  other  words,  philosophical  relativism  must  begin 
where  physical  relativism  leaves  off. 

I  conclude  that  the  theory  of  relativity  does  not  imply  a 
metaphysical  theory  of  space,  time,  and  reality. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the  special  theory  of 
relativity,  which  is  limited  to  reference  systems  in  uniform  recti- 
linear motion.  We  must  now  examine  the  general  theory  of 
relativity,  which  applies  to  all  reference  systems,  whatever  their 
motion.  The  motives  impelling  the  generalization  of  the  theory 
of  relativity  are  well  characterized  by  Thirring,  professor  of 
theoretical  physics  at  Vienna.  He  says : 

To  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  theory  of  relativity  did  not  seem 
absolutely  necessary  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  but  its  continuation  was 
carried  out  by  Einstein  with  unexampled  perseverance  and  consistency  during 
the  years  1907-1915.  The  main  motive  here  at  work  was  Einstein's  philo- 
sophical [insight]  ;  he  saw  clearly  that  even  his  new  theory  and,  above  all, 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  (accepted  without  any  modification 
up  to  that  time)  still  possessed  deficiencies  of  a  philosophical  nature.  .  .  .6 

s  See  the  article  by  Thomas  Greenwood,  Mind,  n.s.,  XXXI  (1922),  p.  205. 
s  J.  H.  Thirring,  The  Ideas  of  Einstein 's  Theory,  translated  by  Bhoda 
A.  B.  Eussell  (1921),  p.  93. 
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Einstein,7  in  his  fundamental  paper  on  the  foundations  of  the 
general  theory,  presents  two  arguments,  the  first,  epistemological, 
the  second,  physical,  in  favor  of  the  general  theory.  The  first 
"erkenntnistheoretische"  argument  was  inspired  by  Mach. 
Newton  had  sought  to  prove  that  rotation  is  absolute  motion 
by  pointing  out  that  a  rotating  body  is  deformed  by  the  centri- 
fugal forces  which  are  called  into  play  by  the  rotation;  for 
example,  owing  to  its  rotation,  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles. 
The  appearance  of  these  centrifugal  forces  alone,  without  any 
other  visible  body  being  present,  enables  one  to  demonstrate  that 
the  body  is  in  rotation  relative  to  absolute  space.  Against  this 
argument  Einstein  applies  the  principle  of  causality.  The  prin- 
ciple of  causality  is  a  proposition  about  the  world  of  experience ; 
consequently,  in  the  last  analysis,  causes  and  effects  must  be 
observable.  In  the  Newtonian  theory  an  efficient  causality  is 
attributed  to  absolute  space.  But  absolute  space  is  a  pure  fiction 
and  hence  the  explanation  of  the  dynamical  effects  of  rotation 
as  due  to  rotation  relative  to  absolute  space  violates  the  principle 
of  causality.  Einstein  follows  Mach,  who  attributed  the  occur- 
rence of  centrifugal  forces  to  rotation  relative  to  other  masses, 
i.e.  the  fixed  stars. 

In  addition  to  this  schwerwiegende  erkenntnistheoretische 
argument,  Einstein  offers  the  following  physical  argument.  One 
of  the  most  striking  facts  in  physics  is  that  all  bodies  fall  to 
the  earth  with  the  same  acceleration.  This  is  but  an  example 
of  the  general  law  that  in  a  gravitational  field  all  bodies  have 
the  same  acceleration.  It  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  propo- 
sition that  the  inertial  mass  and  gravitational  mass  of  a  body 
are  equal.  This  well  verified  empirical  law  is  the  basis  of  Ein- 
stein's principle  of  equivalence. 

?  The  exposition  of  the  general  theory  is  based  upon  Einstein 's  funda- 
mental paper,  "Die  Grundlage  der  allgemeinen  Relativitatstheorie "  (1916) ; 
and  upon  the  Vier  Vorlesungen. 
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The  principle  of  equivalence  may  now  be  explained  as 
follows  :8  Relative  to  a  Galilean  reference  system,  that  is,  a  system 
which  is  "  unaccelerated  "  and  non-rotating,  the  path  of  a  par- 
ticle acted  upon  by  no  forces  is  a  straight  line.  If  we  refer  the 
motion  to  a  coordinate  system,  accelerated  with  respect  to  the 
first,  the  path  is  no  longer  straight ;  and  the  bending  of  the  path 
is  attributable  to  a  field  of  force  which  comes  into  existence  as 
a  result  of  the  transformation  of  axes.  This  field  of  force  has  the 
property  that  the  deflection  produced  is  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  body  acted  on,  since  it  is  due  to  a  geometrical  trans- 
formation. Now  the  same  property  is  shared  by  the  force  of 
gravitation;  the  acceleration  produced  by  a  given  gravitational 
field  is  independent  of  the  nature  or  mass  of  the  body  acted 
upon.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  gravitation  may 
be  of  essentially  the  same  nature  as  the  geometrical  forces  intro- 
duced by  the  choice  of  coordinates.  By  this  hypothesis,  the 
numerical  identity  of  inertial  and  gravitational  mass  is  explained 
as  grounded  in  an  identity  of  nature.  The  distinction  between 
them  depends  upon  the  choice  of  coordinates.  It  should  be 
further  noted  that  the  principle  of  equivalence  is  verified  for 
mechanics,  but  that  its  extension  to  other  phenomena  is  an 
hypothesis.  To  summarize :  The  empirical  fact  of  the  numerical 
identity  of  inertial  and  gravitational  mass  is  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  equivalence,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows:  A 
gravitational  field  of  force  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  field  of  force 
introduced  by  a  transformation  of  the  coordinates  of  reference, 
so  that  by  no  possible  experiment  can  we  distinguish  between 
them.  The  import  of  this  identity  is  that  all  reference  systems 
are  equivalent  for  the  physical  description  of  phenomena.  The 
principle  of  equivalence  makes  it  possible  to  apply  the  general 
principle  of  relativity  in  formulating  the  equations  of  physics. 

One  more  fundamental  presupposition  of  the  general  theory 
remains  to  be  noted.  It  is  that  for  infinitely  small  four-dimen- 

s  This  paragraph  is  partly  adapted  from  Eddington,  Report  on  the  Rela- 
tivity Theory  of  Gravitation  (1920  ed.),  p.  19. 
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sional  regions  the  special  theory  of  relativity  applies  relative  to 
an  appropriate  coordinate  system.  The  local  system,  as  it  is 
called,  must  be  chosen  so  that  relative  to  it  there  is  no  gravita- 
tional field. 

It  remains  to  note  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  principle 
of  equivalence  which  I  have  been  stating.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  clear  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  theory  of  relativity  leads 
to  a  theory  of  gravitation.  A  gravitational  field  can  be  created 
by  a  mere  change  of  the  coordinate  system.  The  study  of  the 
motion  of  a  body  under  a  change  of  coordinate  systems  thus 
enables  one  to  obtain  information  about  gravitation. 

Secondly,  Einstein  shows  that  measurements  carried  out  in 
accelerated  systems  do  not  conform  to  Euclidean  geometry.  The 
metrical  laws  of  space  and  time  relative  to  inertial  systems  do 
not  apply  relative  to  systems  accelerated  with  respect  to  an 
inertial  system.  By  the  principle  of  equivalence  the  accelerated 
system  may  be  considered  as  at  rest,  but  relative  to  it  there  is 
a  gravitational  field.  The  metrical  laws  of  a  region  of  the  space- 
time  continuum  are  correlated  with  its  gravitational  field.  The 
principle  of  equivalence  thus  implies  a  connection  between  gravi- 
tation and  geometry.  Matter,  which  determines  the  gravitational 
field  of  a  region,  also  determines  the  geometry  of  the  space-time 
continuum. 

In  order  to  give  meaning  to  this  statement  it  is  necessary 
to  develop  a  little  more  mathematics.  The  following  account  is,, 
of  course,  not  offered  as  a  complete  and  rigorous  exposition. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  a  plane,  in  which  I  shall  draw 
Cartesian  axes,  Oxv  and  Ox2.  Between  two  points  very  close 
together,  I  shall  draw  a  straight  line  ds,  called  a  line-element. 
I  shall  now  complete  a  triangle  with  the  line-element  as  hypothe- 
nuse  and  the  other  two  sides  parallel  to  the  two  axes,  dxt  and  dx.2. 

Then 

d*2  =  dx?  +  dxf. 

I  could  choose  other  coordinates,  in  which  case  the  formula 
for  ds2  would  be  different,  but  other  formulae  can  always 
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be  transformed  to  the  one  already  given.  This  equation 
ds2  =  dx^-  -f-  dx.22  may  be  made  the  basis  of  plane  Euclidean 
geometry.  All  the  metrical  laws  of  plane  Euclidean  geometry 
can  be  developed  from  it,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  figures  in 
a  limited  region.  Similarly  a  three-dimensional  Euclidean 
geometry  can  be  built  upon 

ds~  =  dx^  +  dx*  +  dx* 
and  a  four-dimensional  geometry  can  be  built  upon 

ds2  =  dx*  +  dxx*  +  dx32  +  dx*. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  curved  surfaces.  On  such  surfaces  one 
cannot  draw  rectangular  axes,  but  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  system 
of  curved  lines,  which  may  be  numbered  appropriately.  Coordi- 
nates relative  to  such  axes  are  called  Gaussian  coordinates,  after 
the  mathematician  Gauss,  who  introduced  them  in  1827.  A 
short  line-element  on  the  surface,  which  can  be  treated  as 
straight,  may  now  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
dsr  =  g^dx^  +  2gadx1dx,  +  g^x^, 

where  the  g's  are  functions  of  x^  and  x2.  This  formula  character- 
izes the  metrical  laws  of  the  curved  surface  just  as 

ds2  =  dx*  +  dx? 

characterizes  Euclidean  plane  geometry.  The  g's  depend  upon 
the  coordinate  system  employed  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
surface.  The  Euclidean  plane  has  the  property  that  a  coordinate 
system  may  be  chosen  so  that  the  g  's  become  equal  to  1  or  0,  that 
is,  the  formula  for  the  line-element  in  a  Euclidean  plane,  or  any 
other  surface  into  which  it  may  be  deformed  without  stretching, 
may  be  transformed  into 

ds2  =  dxf  +  dxj. 

In  general,  however,  the  g's  cannot  be  transformed  into  Euclid- 
ean values,  but  are  functions  of  the  coordinates.  Thus  the 
general  geometry  of  a  surface,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  two- 
dimensional  space,  is  based  upon  the  formula 

ds2  =  gudx?  +  2g12dx1dx2  +  g^dx?. 
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Now  Riemann  extended  the  theory  to  n-dimensional  mani- 
folds.   The  metrical  properties  of  such  manifolds  are  determined 

by 


where  the  symbol  2  indicates  an  appropriate  summation.  After 
Helmholtz,  this  formula  is  called  the  generalized  Pythagorean 
theorem. 

This  transition  from  Euclidean  to  Riemannian  geometry  is 
the  mathematical  correlate  of  the  development  from  the  concept 
of  action  at  a  distance  to  the  concept  of  field  in  physics.9  The 
fundamental  fact  of  Euclidean  geometry  is  the  Pythagorean 
theorem,  that  the  square  of  the  distance  between  two  points  is  a 
quadratic  form  of  the  relative  coordinates  of  the  two  points. 
In  Riemann  's  geometry  this  proposition  is  assumed  to  be  strictly 
valid  only  if  the  two  points  are  infinitely  close  together.  The 
transition  from  Euclidean  'Fern'-Geometrie  to  Riemannian 
'Nahe'-Geometrie  corresponds  to  the  transition  from  a  physics 
which  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  action  at  a  distance  to  a 
Nahewirkungs-Physik,  a  physics  based  upon  the  concept  of  field. 
The  impelling  motive  of  both  a  field  physics  and  Riemannian 
geometry  has  been  the  desire  to  understand  the  world  by  a  con- 
sideration of  its  differential  properties.  The  concept  of  field 
introduced  into  electromagnetic  theory  by  Faraday  receives  in 
the  general  theory  of  relativity  its  systematic  application  to 
gravitation.  The  geometry  of  classical  mechanics  and  the  special 
theory  of  relativity  is  Euclidean  or  pseudo-Euclidean.  The 
geometry  of  the  general  theory  of  relativity,  which  is  a  system- 
atic field  physics,  is  that  of  Gauss  and  Riemann. 

In  the  general  theory  of  relativity  the  object  of  investigation 
is  a  3  -)-  1  dimensional  space-time  continuum  in  which  a  point- 
event  is  determined  by  Gaussian  coordinates  xt,  x.>,  x.A,  x4.  Now, 
in  the  classical  mechanics  and  the  special  theory  of  relativity, 
the  coordinates  of  a  point-event  have  an  immediate  physical 
significance  :  they  denote  quantitative  measures  which  are  deter- 

»H.  Weyl,  Raum-Zeit-Materie  (ed.  4,  1921),  p.  81. 
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minable  by  comparison  with  a  standard  measuring  rod  or  a 
standard  clock.  But  in  the  space-time  continuum  of  the  general 
theory,  x^  x2,  x3,  x4  are  mere  numbers.  The  metrical  properties 
of  the  space-time  continuum  are  denned  at  any  point,  xl,  x2, 

xs,  *4,  by 

ds2  =  f/nday  +  g^dx?  +  g^dx^  +  g^dx*  +  ..... 

Altogether  there  are  ten  g's,  which  are  called  the  components 
of  the  metrical  fundamental  tensor.  But  it  has  been  stated 
that  geometry  and  gravitation  are  interrelated  :  the  g  's  are  also 
the  components  of  the  potential  of  a  gravitational  field.  Thus 
the  g  's  determine  the  geometry  of  a  region  ;  they  also  determine 
the  gravitational  field. 

The  central  thought  of  the  theory  may  now  be  set  forth. 
It  is  that  the  geometry  of  the  space-time  continuum  of  a  region 
in  which  there  is  a  gravitational  field  is  not  Euclidean  ;  it  is  the 
geometry  of  a  four-dimensional  manifold  with  variable  curva- 
ture. The  g's  define  the  curvature,  also  the  gravitational  field. 
The  law  of  gravitation,  or  rather,  the  field  equations  of  gravi- 
tation, define  the  g  's  in  terms  of  the  distribution  of  matter.  We 
may  summarize  the  foregoing  discussion  by  saying  that  physics 
is  reduced  to  geometry. 

But  there  is  still  another  point  to  be  considered.  The  general 
theory  of  relativity  demands  that  the  equations  of  physics  be 
unchanged  in  form  by  a  transformation  of  coordinates.  But 
since  physics  is  reduced  to  geometry,  the  path  to  the  realization 
of  the  principle  of  relativity  is  by  way  of  those  analytical  ex- 
pressions of  geometry,  which  are  unchanged  in  form  bv  a  trans- 
formation of  coordinates.  Now  the  geometry  of  a  manifold  is 
determined  by  the  formula  for  the  line  element 


The  mathematical  problem,  therefore,  consists  in  finding  for  a 
manifold  defined  by  this  generalized  Pythagorean  theorem,  those 
analytical  expressions  which  are  identical  for  all  systems  of 
coordinates.  The  analytical  theory  may  be  called  the  theory  of 
invariants  of  quadratic  differential  forms.  It  was  built  into  a 
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system  by  two  Italian  mathematicians,  Ricci  and  Levi-Civita, 
who  called  it  the  absolute  differential  calculus.  The  funda- 
mental structures  in  this  branch  of  mathematics  are  tensors,  the 
components  of  which  depend  on  the  coordinate  system.  Tensors 
have  this  property :  if  the  components  vanish  in  one  coordinate 
system,  they  vanish  in  all  systems.  If  a  natural  law  is  expressed 
by  equations  in  which  the  components  of  a  tensor  are  put  equal 
to  zero,  it  follows  that  the  form  of  the  equations  is  unchanged 
by  a  transformation  of  coordinates ;  the  equations  are  then  said 
to  be  general  covariant  equations.  The  most  general  form  of 
the  general  principle  of  relativity  may  then  be  expressed  by  the 
statement  that  the  laws  of  physics  must  be  expressed  by  tensor 
equations,  that  is,  they  must  be  covariant  with  respect  to  any 
transformation  of  the  coordinates  x1  .  . . .  r4.  With  the  aid  of 
the  theory  of  tensors  Einstein  was  able  to  complete  the  general 
theory  of  relativity. 

But  we  are  probably  now  ready  to  look  at  the  fundamental 
equations  to  which  the  theory  of  relativity  has  led.  I  shall 
presently  state  the  equations  which  constitute  the  synthesis  of 
mechanics  and  gravitation. 

But  first  of  all  I  must  define  another  term.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  straight  line  of  plane  Euclidean  geometry.  It 
may  be  defined  as  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  On 
a  curved  surface  we  are  not  able  to  draw  straight  lines ;  the  line 
corresponding  to  the  Euclidean  straight  line  is  called  a  geodesic 
line ;  for  example,  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  the  geodesic  lines 
are  great  circles.  Now,  in  relativity  geometry  the  geodesic  lines 
are  the  longest  lines.  We  have  also  learned  that  a  particle 
describes  a  world  line  in  the  four-dimensional  space-time  con- 
tinuum. 

Einstein's  law  of  motion  may  now  be  expressed:  The  world 
line  of  a  particle  moving  freely  in  a  gravitational  field  is  a 
geodesic  line.  The  equation  of  motion  is 

<l)8/*-0    or-l  +  r'«  *  =  0     (,  =  1,2,3,4). 
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This  corresponds  to  Newton's  first  law  of  motion.  The  second 
set  of  equations  defines  the  curvature  of  our  space-time  world 
in  terms  of  the  distribution  of  matter.  It  is 

(2)  /2«-i0«  R=  -  nTlK     (t,  K  =  l,  2,  3,  4). 

This  set  of  equations  corresponds  to  Poisson's  equation  for  the 
Newtonian  potential  function.  It  reduces  to 

(3)  RIK  =  0 

in  empty  space.   The  symbols  R,  RIK  and  r l     are  functions  of  the 

a/3 

g's  and  their  derivatives,  which  occur  in  the  theory  of  invariants. 
The  symbol  TtK  denotes  the  impulse-energy  tensor  of  matter; 
H  is  a  constant.  These  two  equations  constitute  the  unified  theory 
of  mechanics  and  gravitation.  The  gravitational  equations  in- 
clude the  fundamental  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  and 
of  momentum. 

Suppose  that  there  is  no  gravitational  field.  Certain  expres- 
sions vanish,  space-time  becomes  pseudo-Euclidean,  that  is,  a 
coordinate  system  may  be  chosen  so  that  the  g's  become  equal  to 
±  1  or  0,  and  we  have  Newton's  first  law  of  motion  stated  thus: 
The  world  line  of  a  particle  acted  upon  by  no  forces  is  a  straight 
line. 

Suppose  that  the  gravitational  field  is  constant,  that  the 
mechanical  velocities  are  small  compared  with  that  of  light,  and 
that  the  deviation  from  the  geometry  of  the  special  theory  is 
small.  Then  we  get  Newton's  inverse  square  law  of  gravitation 
as  a  first  approximation. 

It  remains  to  note  that  these  equations,  which  have  been  set 
up  with  the  aid  of  the  absolute  differential  calculus,  are  not 
changed  by  a  transformation  of  coordinates.  They  are  covariant 
with  respect  to  all  transformations  of  Gaussian  coordinates. 
Einstein  has  thus  arrived  at  a  set  of  general  covariant  equations 
for  mechanics  and  gravitation. 

It  should  be  added  that  Einstein  has  also  developed  some 
cosmological  ideas  which  lead  to  the  view  that  the  universe  is 
finite,  that  the  world  is  a  closed  world  analogous  to  the  surface 

0 
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of  a  sphere.  These  speculations  have  led  to  a  generalization  of 
the  field  equations  of  gravitation. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  special  theory  of  relativity  it  was 
seen  that  the  special  theory  was  based  upon  two  postulates :  first, 
the  special  principle  of  relativity ;  second,  the  principle  of  the 
constancy  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  vacuum.  What,  now,  is 
to  be  said  about  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  general 
theory  ?  Einstein,  himself,  has  most  clearly  set  forth  the  bases 
of  his  theory.10  They  are  three : 

First. — The  general  principle  of  relativity,  according  to 
which  natural  laws  are  to  be  expressed  in  general  covariant 
equations.  In  accordance  with  suggestions  by  E.  B.  Wilson, 
Pauli  and  others  I  think  it  best  to  call  this  principle  the  prin- 
ciple of  covariance. 

Second. — The  principle  of  equivalence,  the  principle  that  the 
field  of  force  due  to  a  transformation  of  axes  is  equivalent  in 
its  physical  effects  to  a  gravitational  field.  This  principle  is  a 
generalization  from  the  empirical  proportionality  between  mass 
and  weight.  It  is  applied  with  the  help  of  results  obtained  from 
the  special  theory. 

Third. — Mach's  principle,  the  principle  that  the  metrical 
properties  of  space  are  wholly  determined  by  the  masses  of 
bodies.  This  is  a  generalization  of  Mach's  demand  that  inertia 
be  reduced  to  reciprocal  action  between  bodies. 

The  general  theory  contains  the  Newtonian  theory  as  a  first 
approximation;  in  three  cases  experimentally  determinable  dis- 
crepancies from  Newton's  theory  have  been  predicted.  The 
great  attractiveness  of  the  theory  of  relativity,  however,  resides 
in  the  originality  of  its  conceptions,  its  magnificent  structure, 
its  synthetic  unity. 

It  remains  to  note  that  Weyl  and  Eddington  have  generalized 
Riemann's  geometry,  so  that  electromagnetism  is  united  with 
gravitation  and  mechanics  in  a  new  synthesis.  This  has  inspired 
Weyl  to  exclaim,  "The  dream  of  Descartes  of  a  purely  geo- 

der  Phystfc,  Folge  4,  LV  (1918),  p.  241. 
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metrical  physics  seems  to  be  proceeding  to  a  wonderful  fulfill- 
ment, although  in  a  manner  not  foreseen  by  him. ' ni 

But  the  physical  and  logical  part  of  the  discussion  is  now 
completed.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  will  be  devoted  to 
philosophical  problems.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  general  theory 
of  relativity  gives  rise  to  metaphysical  issues  which  differ  in 
principle  from  those  discussed  in  connection  with  the  special 
theory.  Hence  the  general  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  meta- 
physical issues  is  that  the  theory  of  relativity  has  no  implications 
concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of  space,  time,  and  reality.  It 
remains  therefore  to  discuss  what  light  the  theory  of  relativity 
throws  upon  the  nature  of  exact  scientific  knowledge  and 
truth.  This  is  the  subject-matter  of  theory  of  knowledge,  or 
epistemology. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  I  am  not  proposing 
to  discuss  epistemological  problems  systematically.  For  example, 
I  ignore  entirely  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  perception;  my 
discussion  will  be  restricted  to  problems  pertaining  to  physics 
as  a  significant  structure  grounded  in  principles.  My  aim  will 
be  to  offer  some  reflections  on  the  philosophy  of  theoretical 
physics  under  the  topics :  degrees  of  scientific  truth,  the  ground 
of  physical  principles,  and  the  significance  of  physical  knowledge. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  recent  progress  of  theo- 
retical physics  is  that,  in  general,  new  concepts  and  principles 
do  not  require  the  abandonment  of  the  older  theories.  The 
earlier  theories  occur  in  the  later  as  limiting  cases.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  numerous  examples,  but  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  theory  of  relativity.  Thus  Newton's  theory  is  a  limiting 
case  of  the  special  theory,  the  special  theory  is  a  limiting  case 
of  the  general  theory.  This  aspect  of  the  development  of 
physical  thought  seems  to  me  to  be  best  described  by  the  Hegelian 
principle  that  the  truth  of  the  lower  stages  is  preserved  in  that 
of  the  later  stages  of  development. 

11  Op.  cit.,  p.  258. 
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The  second  topic  I  have  entitled  the  ground  of  physical 
principles.  The  most  striking  problem  which  this  subject  brings 
to  mind  is  that  of  a  priori  elements  in  knowledge.  The  center 
of  this  discussion  is  Kant's  critical  philosophy;  for  Kant  was 
the  philosopher  of  the  Newtonian  mechanics,  and  it  is  of  interest 
to  determine  how  a  revision  of  mechanics  affects  the  philosophy 
based  upon  it.  To  my  mind  the  best  epistemological  discussions 
of  relativity  have  approached  the  subject  from  the  Kantian 
point  of  view.  I  may  mention,  for  example,  the  writings  of  Use 
Schneider,12  Reichenbach,13  and  especially  Cassirer.14  I  must 
not  here  dwell  on  these  discussions,  except  to  remark  that  the 
Neo-Kantians  are  interpreting  relativity  from  their  point  of 
view  with  considerable  success.  Of  interest  is  the  judgment  of 
a  distinguished  theoretical  physicist,  von  Laue.  In  his  book  on 
the  general  theory  of  relativity  he  says:15  "One  of  the  marks 
of  a  correct  theory  of  knowledge  is  that  it  is  invariant  with 
respect  to  changes  of  physical  theory.  We  will  not  conceal  our 
conviction  that  Kant's  critical  philosophy  satisfies  this  con- 
dition with  respect  to  the  theory  of  relativity,  though  every 
statement  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Rea-son  may  not  be  true." 
Even  more  striking  is  the  position  of  Eddington.16  He  has 
advanced  the  view  that  most  of  theoretical  physics  consists  of 
laws  which  do  not  govern  the  course  of  events  in  the  objective 
world,  but  which  are  automatically  imposed  by  the  mind  in 
selecting  what  it  considers  to  be  substances.  And  he  says:  "We 
have  found  .that  \vhere  science  has  progressed  the  farthest,  the 
mind  has  but  regained  from  nature  that  which  the  mind  has 
put  into  nature." 

My  own  view  is  that  there  are  two  principles,  which  seem  to 
occupy  a  unique  position  in  the  system  of  theoretical  physics. 

12  Use  Schneider,  Das  Raum-Zeit -Problem  bei  Kant  und  Einstein  (1921). 
is  H.  Eeichenbach,  Relativitatstheorie  und  Erlcenntnis  a  priori   (1920). 
i*  E.  Cassirer,  Zur  Einsteinschen  Eelativitatstheorie  (1921). 
is  M.  von  Laue,  Die  Eelativitatstheorie,  II   (1921),  p.  42. 
ie  Eddington,  Space,  Time  and  Gravitation    (1921),  p.  200. 
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They  are  the  principle  of  unity  and  the  principle  of  covariance. 
The  principles  of  unity  and  covariance  seem  to  possess  a  different 
status  from  that  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  electrodynamics, 
and  thermodynamics.  Einstein  notes  this,  when  he  states,  in 
effect,  that  the  principle  of  covariance  is  a  formal  principle. 
Now  a  principle  such  as  the  principle  of  covariance  has  what 
may  be  called  an  a  priori  use.  For  example,  suppose  a  physical 
theory  is  set  up  and  one  wishes  to  test  it.  It  should  be  examined 
for  covariance;  and  empirical  predictions  should  be  tested 
experimentally.  The  principles  of  unity  and  covariance  are 
canons  grounded  in  the  structure  of  reason.  Borrowing  a  phrase 
from  Kant,  I  shall  call  them  ideals  of  reason. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  consider  the  significance  of  physical  knowl- 
edge. First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  Mach's  theory  that 
the  end  of  scientific  knowledge  is  economy  of  thought.  Science 
is  but  an  economical  method  of  thinking  about  the  neutral  data 
revealed  to  us  by  sensation.  Atoms  and  molecules,  to  use  Mach  's 
phrase,  are  but  mechanical  mythology,  fictions  which  enable 
us  to  economize  thought.  According  to  the  disciples  of  Mach 
the  theory  of  relativity  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  economy. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  doctrine  in  detail ;  to  oppose 
it  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  the  argument  of  Planck,  the 
originator  of  the  quantum  theory,  which  rivals  relativity  theory 
in  originality  and  exceeds  it  in  influence  upon  physical  investi- 
gation. In  an  article17  devoted  to  Mach's  theory  of  knowledge 
Planck  says,  ' '  The  principle  of  economy  is  of  no  use  in  physical 
investigation,  simply  because  one  can  never  foresee  from  what 
standpoint  economy  is  to  be  best  obtained  and  preserved.  The 
physicist,  therefore,  if  he  wishes  to  advance  his  science  must 
be  a  realist,  that  is  he  must  seek  the  permanent,  the  unchange- 
able, in  the  flux  of  appearances,  that  whi.ch  is  independent  of 
human  senses.  The  economy  of  thought  is  a  means,  not  an  end. ' ' 

17  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Philosophic,  XXXIV  (1910), 
p.  506. 
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The  theory  of  relativity  is  a  great  step  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goal  described  by  Planck.  It  is  true  that  space  and 
time  measures,  force,  acceleration,  etc.,  are  shown  to  be  relative 
to  reference  systems.  But  this  relativization  is  but  a  means 
to  achieve  a  greater  generality  and  objectivity  of  physical  laws 
— that  is,  universality.  Planck  says,  "We  may  say  that  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  actual  development  of  the  system 
of  theoretical  physics  is  an  ever  extending  emancipation  from 
the  anthropomorphic  elements,  which  has  for  its  object  the  most 
complete  separation  possible  of  the  system  of  physics  and  the 
individual  personality  of  the  physicist."18 

This  ideal  is  achieved  by  the  theory  of  relativity.  Against 
Petzoldt,19  who  claims  that  the  theory  of  relativity  is  a  reasser- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  I  wish  to  enumerate  the  out- 
standing absolute  or  objective  features  of  the  theory. 

First:  The  interval  between  two  point-events  close  together 
in  four-dimensional  space-time  is  absolute,  that  is,  invariant  with 
respect  to  all  transformations;  it  is  the  same  for  all  observers. 
The  geodesic  line  between  two  distant  point-events  has  an  abso- 
lute significance. 

Second :  Physical  observations  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
coincidences  in  four-dimensional  space-time,  that  is,  in  terms 
of  intersections  of  world  lines.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  world 
lines  are  like  strings  embedded  in  a  jelly.  The  jelly  may  be 
deformed  and  yet  the  intersections  of  the  world  lines  are  not 
affected.  Mathematically,  this  means  that  we  can  make  any 
transformation  of  coordinates  that  we  please.  Thus  particular 
physical  propositions  about  intersections  of  world  lines  are 
objective. 

Third:  The  general  equations  of  physics  are  covariant  with 
respect  to  all  transformations  of  Gaussian  coordinates ;  they  are 
the  same  for  all  observers. 

is  M.  Planck,  Eight  Lectures  on  Theoretical  Physics,  translated  by  A.  P. 
Wills  (1915),  lecture  1. 

is  J.  Petzoldt,  Das  Weltproblem  (ed.  2,  1912),  p.  203. 
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I  can  perhaps  reinforce  ray  interpretation  of  relativity  by 
citing  the  opinion  of  Sommerf  eld.  In  his  lecture20  on  relativity 
theory  he  says : 

One  ought  not  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  word  relativity  as  if  all 
phenomena  depend  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer,  as  if  everything 
were  subjective.  Indeed,  it  is  just  the  change  in  point  of  view  which  per- 
mits the  appearance  of  natural  law  in  its  unchangeable  form.  The  theory 
of  relativity  has  not  merely  a  negative,  destructive  aspect,  it  has  above  all 
a  positive,  constructive  aspect.  The  positive  problem  of  the  theory  was 
to  set  forth  the  order  of  natural  law,  which,  like  a  rock  of  Gibraltar,  stands 
out  against  the  changing  phenomenal  forms  of  space  and  time,  to  be  viewed 
by  all  whose  vision  is  aided  by  the  telescopic  power  of  mathematics.  The 
clearing  away  of  all  metaphysical,  unobservable  absolutes  was  a  great 
service  of  the  new  theory.  But  a  still  greater  service  was  the  setting  up 
of  that  which  is  valid  and  permanent  for,  and  independent  of,  all  points 
of  view  and  all  reference  systems.  .  .  . 

This  is  just  the  difference  between  Mach  and  Einstein,  one  the  fore- 
runner, and  the  other  who  realized  the  idea  of  relativity.  Mach's  interest 
was  directed  to  the  negative  aspects  of  relativity.  He  sought  to  clear  away 
the  presupposition  of  an  absolute  space  and  time  which  obstructed  the 
vision  of  reality.  But  while  engaged  in  this  useful  work,  he  lost  his  belief 
in  the  invariance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  .  .  .  This  theory  is  called  positivism 
by  Mach's  successors,  although  its  service  consists  in  the  negation  of  the 
unobservable.  Einstein  thinks  otherwise.  The  negation  of  the  metaphysical 
is  for  him  merely  a  means  to  attain  to  the  highest  assertion  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  to  their  invariant  validity,  independent  of  every  point  of  view.  It 
is  characteristic  that  the  positivists  enthusiastically  praise  Einstein,  the 
destroyer,  but  will  not  recognize  the  other  Einstein,  the  builder. 

The  world  today  is  in  an  unsettled  state ;  inherited  standards 
and  institutions  seem  to  be  in  process  of  dissolution.  There 
seems  to  be,  to  use  Lord  Haldane  's  phrase,  a  reign  of  relativity. 
But  one  must  not  think  that  physics  is  to  be  included  in  this 
disintegrating  movement.  Classical  physics  is  not  crumbling 
under  the  assaults  of  Einstein.  Brilliant  additions  have  been 
made  to  its  superstructure,  separate  parts  have  been  brought 
into  relation  upon  a  deeper  basis.  The  very  strength  of  the 
theory  of  relativity  is  that  Newton's  theory  applies  to  all  but. a 
few  special  phenomena.  The  classical  physics  is  interpreted,  but 
its  truth  conserved.  I  can  offer  no  better  argument  than  the 

20  A.  Sommerfeld,  Eelativitatstheorie  (1921). 
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statement  of  Einstein21  himself.  He  says :  ' '  No  one  must  think 
that  Newton 's  great  creation  can  be  overthrown  in  any  real  sense 
by  this  or  by  any  other  theory.  His  clear  and  wide  ideas  will 
forever  retain  their  significance  as  the  foundation  on  which  our 
modern  conceptions  of  physics  have  been  built." 

I  am  afraid  that  there  has  been  a  serious  misreading  of  the 
theory  of  relativity  on  account  of  the  word  'relativity.'  But 
we  have  seen  that  relativity  is  really  but  a  means  to  a  greater 
generality  and  objectivity  of  physical  laws.  I  think  that  a  better 
name  for  the  theory  is  the  theory  of  the  covariance  of  the  equa- 
tions of  mathematical  physics.  However,  if  one  is  going  to  be 
influenced  by  words,  why  not  take  one's  cue  from  the  mathe- 
matics of  relativity,  the  absolute  differential  calculus?  " Abso- 
lute mechanics"  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  description  of  the 
new  system  of  physics  which  unifies  mechanics  and  gravitation. 

Dr.  Schiller  has  said  that  the  fundamental  issue  in  philosophy 
is  that  between  Plato  and  Protagoras.  It  appears  to  me  that 
Plato's  logical  realism  has  been  brilliantly  exemplified  by  the 
achievement  of  Einstein. 

Let  me  summarize  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  high  lights  in 
the  foregoing  discussion  of  theory  of  knowledge.  I  have  not 
sought  to  analyze  theoretical  physics  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
single  system,  but  rather  to  suggest  fragmentary  insights.  The 
Platonic  conception  of  an  over-individual  order  of  universal 
truth;  the  Cartesian  conception  of  a  rational  science  of  nature; 
the  Kantian  conception  of  a  science  of  principles  moulded  by 
ideals  of  reason;  the  Hegelian  conception  of  a  development  of 
thought,  in  which  the  truth  of  the  earlier  stages  is  conserved 
in  the  later — these  are  philosophic  insights  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  exemplified  in  current  theoretical  physics. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  implied  that  we  were  going 
to  study  the  influence  of  the  theory  of  relativity  on  philosophy. 
But,  as  I  have  shown,  the  theory  itself  has  been  influenced  by 

21  This  quotation  is  from  Einstein 's  brief  article  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Times;  it  is  reprinted  in  Sloseon's  Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein  (1921). 
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philosophical  considerations.  Weyl,  who  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  later  development  of  relativity,  says  that  the  theory  of 
relativity  is  the  joint  product  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
physics.22  Indeed,  the  foundations  of  theoretical  physics  are 
undergoing  a  philosophical  reconstruction  at  the  present  time. 
Theoretical  physicists  are  displaying  a  lively  interest  in  logic 
and  theory  of  knowledge,  in  the  critical  work  of  Hume,  Kant, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill ;  of  Helmholtz,  Mach,  and  Poincare.  But 
they  are  also  inspired  by  that  faith  in  the  power  of  reason  which 
is  a  heritage  from  the  classical  rationalists.  Starting  from  but  a 
minimum  of  empirical  material,  guided  by  principles  of  the 
highest  generality,  with  the  use  of  generalized  mathematical 
reasoning  and  " Gedankenexperimente,"  theoretical  physicists 
are  constructing  stately  systems.  And  so  I  would  leave  with 
you  this  final  thought.  As  one  follows  the  work  of  the  great 
contemporary  theoretical  physicists,  of  whom  Einstein  is  only 
the  most  brilliant,  one  cannot  help  but  be  moved  by  such  a 
splendid  revelation  of  the  power  of  speculative  reason. 

22  Op.  tit.,  p.  2. 
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What  Lovejoy  has  called  the  "anomaly  of  knowledge"  has 
recently  been  subjected  to  fresh  analysis  by  a  group  of  writers 
united  together  by  a  doctrine  which  they  concur  in  naming 
Critical  Realism.  The  name  of  this  doctrine  is  significant, 
expressing  generic  kinship  with  other  types  and  forms  of  real- 
istic belief,  but  denoting  specific  divergence  from  them  by  the 
adjective  'critical.'  In  Critical  Realism  we  have  an  important 
philosophic  proclamation  earnestly  affirming  an  old  faith,  but 
modifying  it  radically  by  the  addition  of  new  elements  that  seem 
to  have  had  their  setting  elsewhere.  Whether  the  'realistic' 
and  the  'critical'  parts  of  the  doctrine  form  at  all  a  happy 
union,  the  captious  may  well  feel  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  doubt. 
For  the  'critical'  partner  to  this  union  may  easily  sever  his 
bonds  and  transfer  his  allegiance  to  other  mates. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  word  'critical'  in  this  special 
version  of  realism?  The  dictum  of  one  of  its  protagonists 
that  "we  must  appreciate  subjectivism  and  yet  be  realists,"1 
expresses  tersely  the  difference  between  a  realism  accepted 
natively  and  one  taken  critically.  A  realism  genuinely  critical, 
believed  in  cum  grano  salis,  as  it  were,  is  one  which  terminates 
in  the  candid  recognition  of  a  precarious  factor  perennially 
present  in  human  knowledge.  But  for  this  precarious  factor 
there  would  be  nothing  anomalous  about  cognition.  What  is 
anomalous  about  it  is  the  demand  which  we  naively  make  that 
the  cognitive  experience  as  a  fugitive  event  in  the  mental  career 
of  an  individual  mind  or  organism  should  get  out  of  its  skin, 
so  to  say,  and  report  truly  the  nature  of  objects  enjoying  an 

iE.  W.  Sellars  in  Essays  in  Critical  Realism  (1921),  p.  190. 
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independent  existence  outside  it.  Externality  in  some  sense  the 
objects  of  knowledge  must  obviously  be  endowed  with  to  differ- 
entiate knowing  from  dreaming  or  imagining;  and  without 
describing  the  act  of  knowledge  as  a  temporal  occurrence  in 
the  life  of  a  mind  or  an  organism  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
intelligible  meaning  the  word  knowledge  could  possibly  convey. 
No  knowledge  without  human  experience  the  precariousness  of 
which  is  the  root  of  error;  and  no  knowledge  without  external 
objects  the  integrity  of  which  is  the  source  of  truth :  such  is  the 
cognitive  situation  stated  generally.  But  the  matter  is  not 
allowed  to  remain  so  simple.  When  sufficiently  probed  by  a 
dialectical  process  of  scrutiny  the  cognitive  situation  discloses 
a  chasm  between  inner  idea  and  outer  fact — between  subject 
and  object — to  bridge  which  many  theories  of  knowledge  have 
been  designed.  That  the  initial  and  necessary  dualism  between 
subject  and  object  is  not  ultimate,  and  must  therefore  be  over- 
come, is  the  contention  of  those  monistic  theories  of  knowledge 
which  form  the  polemical  background  for  Critical  Realism. 
The  distinction  between  things  and  ideas  may  be  reduced  to 
a  difference  between  orders  and  degrees  of  an  identical  exist- 
ence, so  that  objects  and  the  multifarious  shadows  of  them 
in  countless  minds  may  be  seen  under  the  form  of  a  monistic 
reality,  composed  either  of  mental  stuff  or  of  simple  entities — 
physical,  logical,  or  neutral.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
dualism,  however,  the  cognitive  situation  as  we  human  beings 
concretely  experience  it,  as  a  union  of  mental  and  non-mental 
elements  or  processes,  would  appear  to  vanish  also.  Against 
facile  theories,  such  as  Lockian  or  Berkeleyan  subjectivism  and 
neo-realistic  objectivism,  which  by  their  monistic  and  atomic 
accounts  do  violence  to  the  complexities  of  human  knowledge. 
Critical  Realism  raises  its  voice  in  deliberate  protest.2  It 

2  ' '  The  critical  realist  is  able  to  avoid  the  difficulties  about  perception 
and  error  which  .  .  .  render  neo-realism  altogether  untenable,  and  at  the 
same  time  escape  from  the  falsely  subjective  Lockian  view  that  we  perceive 
only  our  perceptions  and  are  thus  imprisoned  within  our  ideas. "  J.  B.  Pratt 
in  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 
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attempts  a  fresh  scrutiny  of  the  problem  of  knowledge,  seeking  » 
to  restore  and  to  vindicate  the  belief  of  common  sense  in  our 
cognitive  experiences  as  mental  events  holding  commerce  with 
trans-subjective  things.  The  zealous  attempt  of  Critical  Realism 
to  confound  its  nai've  brethren  by  justifying  our  innocent  faith 
in  an  external  world,  which  our  fallible  ideas  may  confidently 
approach  and  apprehend,  constitutes  one  of  the  occasional 
instances  of  the  irony  of  fate. 

While  the  intention  of  Critical  Realism  is  to  humanize 
knowledge  by  rendering  it  fallible  without  undermining  the 
integrity  of  the  external  world,  the  analysis  by  which  knowledge 
is  shown  to  be  'critical'  and  its  objects  'realistic'  is  not  a  little 
circuitous.  To  begin  with,  Critical  Realism,  as  contrasted  with 
other  accounts,  requires  for  its  statement  of  the  cognitive  sit- 
uation what  Montague  has  called  "the  epistemological  triangle" 
— emphasized  in  varying  degrees  by  nearly  all  the  critical  real- 
ists— namely,  the  outer  object,  the  conscious  organism,  and  the 
datum  of  knowledge.3  This  triangulation  of  the  sphere  of 
knowledge  suggests  what  is  perhaps  most  specific  about  this  new 
doctrine.  The  data  of  knowledge,  according  to  it,  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  objects  of  knowledge,  so  that  there  is  never  a 
guaranty,  in  the  moment  of  apprehension,  that  the  data  are  the 
characters  of  any  outer  existence.4  A  sharp  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  object  and  content,  "between  that  which  I 
intend  and  the  particular  mental  state  by  which  I  intend  it."5 
The  legitimacy  of  this  distinction  for  perception  where  content 
and  object  appear  as  if  they  were  fused,  Critical  Realism  demon- 
strates by  an  appeal  to  more  complex  experiences  in  which  the 
difference  may  be  more  readily  admitted.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  reminiscence  and  anticipation.  The 
mind  that  recollects  a  past  event  or  anticipates  a  future  occur- 
rence operates  by  means  of  present  data  and  processes  which 

s  Op.  cit.,  pp.  8,  91,  141,  198,  224  note. 
4  Op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
s  Op.  cit.,  p.  102. 
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refer  to  objects  or  situations  now  irrevocable  or  prospective. 
In  either  case  the  mind  aims  through  its  immediate  content  at 
a  distant  and  objective  target:  here  the  'triangular'  pattern 
envisaged  by  Critical  Realism  is  on  the  face  of  it  quite  evident. 
To  be  sure,  the  possibility  of  such  apprehension  depends  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  past  or  the  future  object  and  my  present 
recollection  or  anticipation  of  it  share  certain  qualities  or 
characters — the  different  critical  realists  designate  them  with 
varying  and  fluctuating  denotation  as  "essences" — yet  even  in 
common  parlance,  essential  similarity — whatever  it  may  turn  out 
to  be — is  not  the  same  as  existential  identity.  My  present  recol- 
lection of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  for  example,  consists 
of  data  and  contents  which  numerically  at  least  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  constituting  the  actual  occurrence  in  a  particular 
spatio-temporal  context ;  despite  their  numerical  difference,  how- 
ever, the  later  experience  cannot  function  as  a  substitute  or  echo 
of  the  earlier  without  many  qualities  and  characters  being  com- 
mon to  both.  Now  this  "inter-temporal  cognition,  the  reference 
of  one  moment's  experience  to  that  of  another  moment,"8  is  a 
typical  instance  of  what  is  involved  in  knowledge  as  such,  as 
seen  by  the  critical  realists ;  and  this  instance  is  typical  because 
most  of  them  actually  make  their  appeal  to  such  inter-temporal 
cognition  to  illustrate  the  difference  so  crucial  for  their  doctrine 
between  'object'  and  'content.'  All  knowledge,  be  it  perceptual 
or  conceptual,  is  thus  mediate  and  representative.  The  external 
objects  are  as  such  never  reached  directly:  they  require  media- 
tion or  representation  by  means  of  given  and  present  contents 
functioning  as  their  symbols  or  deputies  and  existentially  dis- 
tinguishable from  them.  And  the  contents  of  the  mind  can 
perform  their  appointed  task  of  symbolizing  or  representing 
outer  existents  only  because  of  a  sort  of  pre-established  harmony 
in  character  and  quality  between  the  external  object  and  the 
representative  idea.  Thus  a  harmony  of  essence  between  exist- 
entially disparate  events  is  here  a  necessary  assumption.  Critical 

6  A.  O.  Lovejoy,  in  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 
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Realism,  in  Santayana's  language,  "is  the  union  of  two  instinc- 
tive assumptions,  necessary  to  the  validity  of  knowledge:  first, 
that  knowledge  is  transitive,  so  that  self -existing  things  may 
become  the  chosen  objects  of  a  mind  that  identifies  and  indicates 
them;  second,  that  knowledge  is  relevant,  so  that  the  thing 
indicated  may  have  at  least  some  of  the  qualities  that  the  mind 
attributes  to  it."7 

It  is  this  dualism  between  self -existing  things  and  the  data 
or  contents  of  the  mind,  yet  capable  of  representing  them,  that 
makes  necessary  the  introduction  of  those  mysterious  ' '  essences, ' ' 
the  dei  ex  machina,  without  whose  aid  neither  true  nor  false 
cognition  could  be  accounted  for.  These  essences  parading 
under  various  synonyms,  such  as  qualities,  character-complexes, 
character-traits,  logical  entities,  logical  universals,  and  being 
thus  radically  different  from  the  "copies"  of  older  representa- 
tive theories,  are  indispensable  as  links  between  independent 
outer  objects  and  their  counterparts  in  cognition.  Assume 
the  possibility  of  such  essences  with  their  identity  unimpaired 
inhabiting  two  separate  regions,  living  a  double  life,  as  it  were, 
and  the  contenton  that  valid  knowledge  must  satisfy  the  seem- 
ingly contrary  demands  for  relevancy  and  transitivity  loses  its 
paradoxical  character.  Valid  knowledge  is  relevant  if  its  datum 
exhibits  some  identity  of  essence  with  the  outer  object  to  which 
it  refers;  and  it  is  transitive  if,  and  only  if,  the  datum  is  a 
mere  "vision  of  the  real  thing"8  if,  in  a  word,  the  identity  of 
essence  is  not  mistaken  for  identity  of  existence.  "To  what 
degree  transcendence  and  relevance  are  achieved  in  particular 
instances, ' '  in  what  manner  ' '  the  proportion  of  these  two  neces- 
sary ingredients"  may  vary,  "as  knowledge  is  addressed  to 
various  kinds  of  objects,"9  such  and  similar  questions  I  must 
leave  untouched  and  confine  myself  to  an  analysis  of  but  one 
of  the  requirements  which  valid  knowledge  must  satisfy,  the 
requirement  for  transitivity  or  transcendence. 

7  Op.  cit.,  p.  168. 

8  C.  A.  Strong,  in  op.  cit.,  p.  244. 
»  G-.  Santayana,  in  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 
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The  notion  of  transcendence  repeatedly  employed  by  all  the 
critical  realists  appears  to  cover  two  distinct  ideas.  In  the  first 
place,  transcendence  is  used  by  them  as  a  strictly  epistemologieal 
concept,  and  as  such  seems  to  denote  nothing  more  than  the  trans- 
subjective  character  of  knowledge,  its  persistent  and  irresistible 
reference  to  an  external  world.  This  sort  of  transcendence,  in 
fact,  is  what  makes  them  all  co-believers  in  the  same  realistic 
faith.  It  is  implied  in  their  initial  distinction  between  data  of 
knowledge  and  objects  of  knowledge.  The  latter  necessarily 
transcend,  i.e.,  lie  beyond  the  former.  Without  transcendence 
the  data  themselves  might  easily  usurp  the  prerogatives  of 
objects.  But  this  external  reference  is  viewed  as  a  mere  tendency 
inherent  in  the  cognitive  process,  and  no  assurance  is  given  that 
the  tendency  may  not  simply  be  an  innate  or  instinctive  preju- 
dice. It  is  significant  that  for  Critical  Eealism  the  external 
world  is  not  a  matter  of  inference,  but  rather  an  affair  of 
attribution,  or  affirmation,  or  compulsion.  All  these  expressions 
or  their  equivalents  occur  in  their  appropriate  contexts.  The 
right  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world  is  for 
most  critical  realists  far  from  inalienable.  Not  all  of  them  have 
Santayana's  engaging  candor  in  speaking  of  such  belief  as  a 
"leap,"  who,  in  fact,  distinguishes  between  two  leaps:  the  leap 
of  intuition  and  the  leap  of  faith  and  of  action.10  It  is  curious 
that  such  leaps,  however  coercive,  whether  of  intuition  or  of 
action,  should  be  considered  a  satisfactory  ground  for  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  The  appeal  to  instinct 
is  no  more  convincing.  From  a  doctrine  which  bears  upon  its 
face  the  aspect  "critical"  an  appeal  to  our  instinctive  faiths 
comes  with  a  certain  shock.  The  instinctive  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  about  us  is  indeed,  as  one  of  the  writers  puts 
it,  "pragmatically  justifiable."11  We  find  that  it  works.  And 
everything  looks  as  if  it  were  true.  But  is  this  pragmatic  belief, 
however  potent  instinctively,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  truth 
of  philosophic  realism?  Moreover,  are  we  so  sure  of  the  unity 

10  Op.  cit.,  p.  183.  11  Op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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and  the  harmony  of  our  countless  instinctive  beliefs?  May 
not  a  study  of  them  reveal  incompatible  differences?  And 
could  not  an  instinctive  or  innate  tendency  be  discovered  for  a 
genuine  doubt  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world  ?  We  know 
too  little  about  our  instincts  to  assert,  as  one  of  the  critical 
realists  confidently  does  assert,  that ' '  the  postulate  of  knowledge 
has  its  foundation  in  our  instinctive  assignments."12  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  critical  realist  is  in  the  position  of  the 
proverbial  child :  he  wants  his  essences  and  he  wants  his  existents 
too.  He  wants  to  confine  knowledge  to  characters  capable  of 
being  held  before  the  mind  (as  Rogers  defines  these  baffling 
essences),13  and  he  wants  also  an  external  world  independent 
of  the  mind  in  which  these  essences  may  or  may  not  have  an 
existential  habitat.  The  logic  of  this  situation  forces  him  to 
seek  in  the  essences,  which  are  the  only  data  the  mind  has, 
transcendence  as  a  necessary  ingredient.  Not  in  entire  forget- 
fulness,  and  not  in  utter  nakedness,  but  trailing  clouds  of  a  tran- 
scendent reality  do  these  essences  appear  before  the  mind.  It 
is  a  case  of  the  familiar  attempt,  repeatedly  made  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  to  compel  the  'what'  to  yield  a  'that.'14  In  this 
particular  use  of  transcendence  by  Critical  Realism  we  seem  to 
have  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  famous  ontological  argument. 
Only,  it  is  not  argument.  It  is  ontological  faith. 

But  transcendence  denotes  not  merely  this  transitive  in- 
gredient in  the  cognitive  process,  it  is  not  solely  a  property  of 
ideas,  it  connotes  also  a  specific  character  or  quality  possessed 
in  their  own  right  by  the  independent  existents  themselves; 
transcendence,  in  short,  has  a  metaphysical  signification.  Of 
real  external  objects  Critical  Realism  says  little  more  than  that 
their  '  self  -existence '  must  be  affirmed,  because  the  data  which 
represent  them  contain  a  coercive  outer  reference.  But  what 
of  the  real  nature  of  these  objects?  Shyly  almost  in  a  whisper 

12  R.  W.  Sellars,  in  op.  tit.,  p.  198. 
is  Op.  cit.,  p.  157. 

i*  On  the  *  what '  and  the  '  that '  in  Critical  Realism  see  B.  Bosanquet, 
The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philosophy  (1921),  chap.  7. 
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we  are  told  that  that  is  their  own  affair.  The  external  existents 
are  what  they  are;  they  do  not  get  within  our  consciousness; 
their  nature  is  private  and  incommunicable.15  That  the  essences 
of  which  our  data  consist  constitute  also  the  inner  nature  of 
things  we  have  no  way  of  ascertaining.  Ultimate  reality  exceeds 
our  grasp.  That  there  is  such  a  reality  we  are  compelled  to 
affirm:  is  it  not  vouchsafed  by  the  act  of  transcendence  dis- 
covered in  all  cognition  ?  But  what  it  is,  our  data  of  knowledge 
do  not  permit  us  to  assert  with  confidence:  it  simply  is 
transcendent.  The  act  of  transcendence — the  'leap'  of  which 
Santayana  speaks — performed  by  every  form  of  human  cog- 
nition must  thus  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  state  of 
being  transcendent  enjoyed  by  a  world  of  existents  which  as 
such  remains  unaffected  by  this  act.  In  Critical  Realism,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  of  transcendence  as  an  act  or  power  of  the 
mind  and  the  meaning  of  it  as  a  state  or  mode  of  being,  capable 
of  logical  discrimination  and  separate  application,  seem  to  be 
indissolubly  joined  together.  Epistemological  transcendence 
need  not  necessarily  involve  metaphysical  transcendence.  In 
absolute  idealism,  for  instance,  the  act  of  transcendence  involved 
in  normal  apprehension  does  not  lead  to  the  conception  of  a 
transcendent  reality.  Every  object  of  thought,  to  quote  Bosan- 
quet,  ' '  is  transcendent  of  immediate  experience. '  '16  But  tran- 
scendence of  immediacy  is  for  him  not  the  same  as  transcendence 
of  experience.  The  former  he  regards  as  of  necessity  inherent 
in  the  character  of  thought;  the  latter  he  views  as  untenable 
and  as  involving  a  contradiction  in  terms.  For  Critical  Realism, 
however,  a  radical  distinction  between  transcendence  of  imme- 
diacy and  transcendence  of  experience,  such  as  Bosanquet 
regards  as  indispensable  for  absolute  idealism,  cannot  legiti- 
mately be  made.  To  grant  the  validity  of  it  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  surrender  of  a  realistic  position.  The  type  of  realism 
here  under  discussion  is  therefore  not  merely  epistemological, 

is  Essays  in  Critical  Eealism,  p.  24. 

16  The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philosophy,  p.  145. 
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it  is  also  metaphysical.  It  is  at  once  a  warrant  for  the  act  of 
transcendence  inherent  in  all  forms  of  human  cognition,  and  a 
defense  of  the  necessity  for  a  transcendent  realm  where  real 
objects  may  enjoy  an  existence  undisturbed  by  human  experi- 
ence. Transcendence  as  a  cognitive  function  and  transcendence 
as  an  ontological  category  must  in  a  consistent  Critical  Realism 
imply  each  other.  Because  knowledge  deals  with  "essences" 
and  never  with  ' '  existents, "  a  transcending  tendency  toward 
the  latter  must  necessarily  be  sought  in  the  cognitive  process 
itself  to  give  it  objective  reference;  and  because  "existents" 
enjoy  in  their  own  right  a  transcendent  mode  of  being  which 
the  "essences"  constituting  the  data  of  knowledge  may  or  may 
not  adequately  symbolize,  cognition  is  always  destined  to  be 
mediate  or  representative,  and  therefore  liable  to  error  and 
failure.  Thus,  the  representative  theory  of  knowledge  advocated 
by  Critical  Realism  begets  of  necessity  a  transcendent  meta- 
physics which  in  turn  engenders  a  representative  theory  of 
knowledge. 

Of  this  circular  situation  which  the  double  meaning  of 
transcendence  entails  the  authors  of  Critical  Realism  seemed  to 
be  so  little  aware  that  they  thought  it  possible  to  isolate  the 
problem  of  knowledge  and  to  agree  on  a  solution  of  it  while 
holding  "different  ontological  views. "17  One  writer,  for  in- 
stance, feels  quite  free  to  assert  that  Critical  Realism  ' '  does  not 
pretend  to  be  metaphysics.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  the 
critical  realist  to  be  a  panpsychist,  a  metaphysical  dualist,  a 
Platonist,  or  an  ontological  idealist  of  some  other  type."18  (The 
choice  of  these  metaphysical  types  is  not  accidental:  adherents 
to  them  may  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  found  amongst  the  very 
propounders  of  Critical  Realism.)  Yet  the  confession  is  imme- 
diately made  that  "only  so  much  of  the  metaphysical  problem 
need  critical  realists  be  agreed  upon  as  is  required  by  the 
epistemological  doctrine  which  they  hold  in  common."19  But 

IT  Essays  in  Critical  Realism,  p.  vii. 
is  J.  B.  Pratt,  in  op.  tit.,  p.  109. 
19  J.  B.  Pratt,  in  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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for  the  epistemological  doctrine  propounded  by  them  to  have 
any  meaning  at  all  nothing  less  is  required  than  a  transcendent 
metaphysics  which,  it  can  be  shown,  constitutes  a  type  of  ontology 
not  interchangeable  with  any  of  the  types  enumerated  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.  That  a  definite  theory  of  knowledge  is 
harmonious  with  any  ontology  is  an  illusion  that  can  be  easily 
dispelled.  For  there  is  no  merit  in  a  theory  of  knowledge  as 
such  unless  its  congruity  with  reality  can  be  demonstrated;  the 
argument  in  its  favor,  therefore,  always  presupposes  a  definite 
metaphysics.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  reason  for  holding  that  a 
certain  ontology  is  cogent  is  bound  up  with  the  belief  in  the 
exclusive  adequacy  of  a  certain  theory  of  knowledge.  Episte- 
mological preferences  cannot  be  divorced  from  anterior  meta- 
physical choices,  nor  metaphysical  predilections  from  their  prior 
epistemological  affinities.  Bergson's  theory  of  intuition  in  rela- 
tion to  his  metaphysics  of  change  may  be  cited  as  a  typical 
instance  of  the  circular  situation  I  am  here  alluding  to.  Whence 
the  belief  in  the  cognitive  superiority  of  intuition,  and  whence 
the  faith  in  the  ontological  supremacy  of  change  ?  Is  the  intuitive 
method  to  be  given  preference  over  the  analytical  because  of 
the  advantages  it  enjoys  in  taking  possession  of  a  reality  in 
continual  flux ;  or  is  the  belief  in  such  a  reality  inescapable 
because  no  other  can  be  sustained  by  intuition  to  which  somehow 
belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  true  mode  of  knowl- 
edge? Obviously,  the  disparagement  of  the  analytical  and  the 
eulogy  of  the  intuitive  method  depend  upon  the  anterior  belief 
in  an  incessantly  changing  reality:  it  is  Bergson's  ontology 
which  renders  intelligible  at  once  his  attack  on  analysis  and  his 
defense  of  intuition.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  argu- 
ment for  the  assertion  that  the  essence  of  reality  is  mobility  or 
duration — if  Bergson  may  be  said  anywhere  to  stoop  to  argu- 
ment— rests  upon  an  absolute  vision  or  intuition  the  validity  of 
which  consists  in  its  ability  to  dispense  with  "expression,  trans- 
lation, or  symbolic  representation : '  ?2°  it  is  Bergson 's  theory  of 

20  An  Introduction  to  Metaphysics,  translated  by  T.  E.  Hulme,  p.  9. 
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knowledge,  in  short,  which  impels  the  rejection  of  a  static  and 
the  avowal  of  a  dynamic  metaphysics.  Thus  ancillary  to  each 
other  are  in  Bergson's  philosophy  intuition  and  duration.  Here 
is  a  case  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  inevitable  as  Royce  says,  "in 
dealing  with  all  philosophic  concepts  of  a  fundamental  nature, '  '21 
and  one  from  which  more  than  one  inference  might  be  drawn 
concerning  the  nature  and  significance  of  philosophic  thinking. 
From  this  circular  situation — whatever  interpretation  it  may 
ultimately  favor — no  philosophy,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  able  to 
escape,  and  Critical  Realism  is  no  exception.  The  kind  of  repre- 
sentative theory  of  knowledge  it  advocates  and  the  transcendent 
type  of  reality  to  which  alone  such  a  theory  is  relevant  are 
bound  each  to  each  by  mutual  implications. 

The  last  statement,  however,  must  be  received  with  caution. 
Inevitable  as  the  circular  relationship  between  a  representative 
theory  of  knowledge  (such  as  Critical  Realism  sponsors)  and  a 
transcendent  ontology  seems  to  be,  there  is  a  difference  in 
implications  resulting  from  emphasizing  the  logical  priority  of 
one  or  the  other.  The  various  critical  realists,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  deliberately  lay  stress  upon  what  they  choose  to  call  the 
"knowledge-situation,"  which,  they  hold,  when  submitted  to 
a  rigorous  analysis,  discloses  a  tripartite  pattern — mind,  essence, 
object.  The  last  member  of  this  trinity  is  founded  not  on  a 
postulate  or  an  inference  but  on  a  compelling  act  of  affirmation 
discoverable  in  the  cognitive  experience  itself.  This  affirmation 
may  or  may  not  be  justified,22  the  possibility  always  being  open 
that  to  the  bare  essences  which  alone  constitute  the  data  of  the 

21  "The  Principles  of  Logic,"  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Philosophic 
Sciences:  Logic  (1913),  p.  106. 

22  "  Since  on  our  view 'the  mind's  object  is  not  its  content,  illusion  may 
be  taken  for  perception  and  error  for  knowledge,  and  the  ultimate  nature 
of  reality  in  itself  may  be  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to  discover. ' ' 
J.  B.  Pratt,  in  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

' '  There  are  in  the  knowledge-situation  not  two  factors,  but  three — mind, 
logical  essence,  and  real  object;  the  cognitive  recognition  of  the  object 
being,  not  the  bare  essence,  but  the  combination  of  this  with  a  further 
' '  affirmation ' '  or  act  of  reference  to  an  independent  real — an  act  which 
may  or  may  not  be  justified."  A.  K.  Rogers,  in  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 
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mind  no  existents  may  actually  correspond.  The  act  of  refer- 
ence to  a  reality  independent  of  the  mind  and  its  essences  must 
be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  transcendent  realm.  This  act  of  transcendence  is,  however, 
no  absolutely  valid  act :  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  we  can 
have  no  infallible  certitude.  Hence  the  note  of  skepticism  so 
striking  and  emphatic  whenever  the  critical  realists  address 
themselves  to  the  metaphysical  issue.  This  skepticism  is  in- 
eluctable. The  cognitive  situation  being  ex  hypotliesi  insulated 
from  the  ontological,  it  can  yield  nothing  more  than  a  veil  of 
essences  through  which,  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  shadowy 
outlines  may  be  discerned,  intimating,  perhaps  spuriously,  the 
transcendent  abode  of  outer  existents.  From  these  essences, 
from  the  ' '  mind 's  cage-door, ' '  to  which  cognition  is  confined,  the 
passage  to  a  real  world  is  difficult  and  uncertain;  and  one 
wonders  whether  the  skepticism  which  the  epistemology  of 
Critical  Realism  entails  may  not  in  the  end  do  irreparable 
injury  to  the  'realistic'  aspect  of  this  doctrine.  Merely  on  the 
basis  of  its  'critical'  analysis  of  knowledge  the  external  world 
may  be  viewed  as  owing  its  existence  to  the  creative  act  of 
transcendence  which  the  mind  feels  constrained  to  perform  in 
every  experience  of  cognition.  Without  this  act  and  this  power 
of  transcendence — an  act  or  power  of  the  mind,  be  it  remembered 
—no  external  or  transcendent  world.  To  'deduce,'  in  the  manner 
of  Fichte  and  his  followers,  a  world  of  being  from  the  creative 
power  of  the  mind  to  transcend  itself,  is  one  of  the  speculative 
possibilities.  It  would  take  little  dialectical  skill,  in  fact,  to  turn 
critical  realism  into  voluntaristic  idealism,  if  the  "knowledge- 
situation"  alone  is  emphasized.  The  isolation  of  knowledge,  in 
the  form  of  mere  Wissenschaftslehre,  means  the  isolation  of 
mind,  and  such  isolation  may  easily  lead  to  an  apotheosis  of 
mind. 

But  different  are  the  implications  when,  beginning  at  the 
other  end,  a  transcendent  ontology  is  regarded  as  having  logical 
priority,  a  representative  theory  of  knowledge  being  necessitated 
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by  the  coercive  pressure  from  a  realm  of  independent  existents. 
It  is  one  thing  to  pass  from  an  act  of  transcendence  to  a  world 
of  independent  beings;  and  it  is  quite  another  to  justify  tran- 
sitive knowledge  in  the  face  of  a  transcendent  type  of  reality. 
The  demand  imperiously  made  by  every  form  of  realism  is  the 
demand  that  cognition  should  conform  to  existent  beings  outside 
it  and  independent  of  it.  It  is  not  the  cognitive  experience  that 
endows  external  reality  with  its  substance  and  character ;  it  is  the 
nature  of  outer  existence — whatever  substance  and  character  it 
may  possess — which  prescribes  to  knowledge  its  scope  and  content, 
and  which  shapes  its  course  and  destiny.  But  for  this  dependence 
upon  an  external  world,  knowledge  would  be  indistinguishable 
from  winged  fancy,  free  like  her  to  roam  and  wander  in  every 
direction.  It  is  precisely  this  want  of  freedom  to  move  without 
external  restraint  that  characterizes  the  specifically  cognitive 
experience.  No,  knowledge  is  not  free.  It  is  subject  to  a 
sovereign  master.  Exacted  from  it  is  nothing  less  than  absolute 
submission  to  an  independent  universe  the  real  nature  of  which 
it  may  patiently  and  humbly  explore  but  not  make  or  control. 
All  this,  I  take  it,  constitutes  part  of  the  meaning  associated 
with  philosophic  realism,  and  essential  also  to  the  type  calling 
itself  ' '  critical. ' '  A  new  and  cardinal  feature  of  Critical  Real- 
ism, however,  is  the  contention  that  a  realistic  universe  requires 
a  representative  theory  of  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind.  Begin- 
ning, not  with  essences  as  data  of  the  mind,  but  with  the  notion 
of  an  independent  reality  which  these  essences  may  or  may  not 
truly  symbolize,  Critical  Realism  arrives  at  a  skepticism  which 
cleaves  to  knowledge  rather  than  to  existence.  Not  the  external 
world  but  the  adequacy  of  our  cognition  may  now  be  doubted. 
The  predicates  'transcendent'  and  'representative'  assume  from 
this  point  of  view  a  relationship  less  perplexing  than  the  one 
they  have  in  the  isolated  "knowledge-situation."  "Transcen- 
dence" in  this  new  context  denotes  the  self -existence,  self- 
sufficiency,  aloofness,  indifference  of  a  real  universe,  undisturbed 
by  our  cognitive  efforts  to  grasp  it,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
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discrepant  with  the  results  of  such  efforts.  Knowledge  of  reality 
thus  remote,  not  to  say  inaccessible,  must  perforce  be  dubious. 
We  may  indeed  have  "representations"  of  it,  but  who  or  what 
shall  guarantee  their  accuracy?  The  burden  which  is  thus  laid 
on  knowledge  is  heavy :  its  representations — indirect,  hazardous, 
and  fallible — are  always  open  to  the  assaults  of  skepticism.  How 
to  establish  their  truth  is  a  crucial  and  momentous  question. 
The  problem  of  error — such  a  stumbling  block  to  the  acceptance 
of  neo-realism — is  for  Critical  Realism  therefore  genuine  and 
central.  The  preoccupation  with  it  on  the  part  of  its  authors 
is  not  accidental.  The  possibility  of  perpetual  error  is  embedded 
in  the  very  nature  of  representative  cognition.  In  what  the 
truth  of  our  representations  shall  consist  is  on  the  basis  of  this 
doctrine  no  easy  matter  to  settle,  but  there  is  at  any  rate  no 
difficulty  in  assuming  them  all  erroneous.  Representative  and 
indirect  knowledge — the  only  sort  of  knowledge  appropriate  for 
a  transcendent  mode  of  being — issues  from  the  womb  of  doubt 
and  finally  returns  to  it.  Metaphysical  realism  is  vindicated, 
but  the  "knowledge-situation"  is  critical  with  a  vengeance! 
All  is  well  with  reality,  it  is  our  cognition  that  is  precarious. 
Thus  the  double  meaning  of  transcendence — as  an  act  of 
mind  and  as  a  mode  of  being — on  which  Critical  Realism  appears 
to  depend  for  its  articulate  expression  discloses  upon  analysis 
a  dialectical  situation  of  great  philosophic  importance.  Tran- 
scendent reality  and  representative  cognition  here  imply  each 
other  by  a  circular  relationship,  a  relationship,  moreover,  from 
which  no  ontology  and  no  epistemology  may  be  said  to  be 
immune.  But  circular  though  the  relationship  is,  it  matters 
greatly  at  which  end  we  make  our  start.  If  we  begin  with  our 
cognition  and  resort  to  the  act  of  transcendence  involved  in  it 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  philosophic  realism,  the  result 
may  not  be  realism  at  all.  Skepticism  and  idealism  alike  may 
be  countenanced  by  this  act.  The  act  of  transcendence  is  an  act 
of  mind  and  may  leave  us,  therefore,  profoundly  in  doubt  about 
the  existence  of  an  external  world  altogether,  or  it  may  lead  us 
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to  divest  it  of  its  independence  and  to  deduce  its  ultimate  nature 
from  the  internal  meaning  of  that  act.  Whereas  if  we  begin 
not  with  what  we  know  but  with  a  realistic  world  the  tran- 
scendent nature  of  which  necessitates  representative  cognition, 
we  may  discover  reasons — to  be  adduced  later — why  our  ideas 
are  fallible  and  precarious,  and  why  a  certain  skepticism  must 
always  permeate  human  knowledge,  however  prodigious  its 
results  and  protean  its  products.  In  pretending  to  insulate  the 
" knowledge-situation, "  and  in  emphasizing  the  mind's  power 
of  transcendence  as  a  basis  for  a  belief  in  an  external  reality, 
Critical  Realism  begins  at  the  wrong  end  and  comes  very  near 
to  jeopardizing  its  realistic  thesis.  But  it  cannot  afford  to 
jeopardize  this  thesis;  for  in  so  doing  it  exposes  to  danger  its 
doctrine  of  cognition  as  well.  The  possibility  of  knowledge 
being  of  the  representative  or  transitive  kind  is  bound  up  with 
the  anterior  ontological  belief  in  the  necessary  existence  of  outer 
objects  in  independence  of  apprehension.  I  do  not  see  what 
meaning  the  word  '  representative '  could  possibly  convey  without 
this  ontological  belief.  One  can  neither  enter  nor  leave  Critical 
Realism  without  a  metaphysical,  bias.  There  can  be  for  it  neither 
a  problem  of  truth  nor  a  problem  of  error  without  raising  the 
metaphysical  issue.  And,  despite  much  dodging  and  equivoca- 
tion, the  "knowledge-situation"  as  analyzed  and  formulated 
by  it  presupposes,  in  fact,  the  validity  of  nothing  less  than  a 
metaphysical  realism  of  the  transcendent  type. 

But  this  metaphysical  realism,  it  will  be  said,  is  an  assump- 
tion exacted  by  the  logical  or  practical  exigencies  of  the  cognitive 
situation.  It  is  merely  a  methodological  device.  Outer  existence 
or  transcendence  is  a  term  in  a  triadic  relation,  and  its  assump- 
tion would  be  gratuitous  if  it  did  not  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
problem  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  Hilfsbegriff.  By  assuming  the 
existence  of  transcendent  objects,  so  the  critical  realist  may  be 
supposed  to  argue,  we  can  succeed  in  describing  more  adequately 
and  in  rendering  more  intelligibly  a  specific  area  of  problems. 
Epistemology,  to  be  true  to  its  name,  is  nothing  but  a  theory 
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of  knowledge,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  metaphysical  im- 
plications of  the  facts  it  finds  and  of  the  categories  it  uses  any 
more  than  the  science  of  physics  is  accountable  for  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  concepts  (such  as  time,  space,  matter,  motion)  it 
of  necessity  employs.  The  critical  realist,  in  the  words  of  Pratt, 
"simply  writes  down  transcendence  as  one  of  the  facts  of  the 
world,  just  as  the  physicist  writes  down  X-rays  as  a  special  sort 
of  fact."23  Epistemology  like  any  science  addresses  itself  to 
specific  facts;  the  adequacy  of  its  procedure  must  be  tested 
with  reference  to  its  self-imposed  limitations  and  by  its  own 
chosen  methods.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  isolation  of  a 
group  of  facts ;  it  is  sanctioned  by  scientific  usage ;  and  in  con- 
fining itself  to  the  "knowledge-situation"  as  such,  epistemology 
is  doing  no  more  than  what  every  respectable  science  has  always 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  Outer  existence  or  transcendence 
has  to  be  understood,  therefore,  as  a  fact  or  as  a  concept  perti- 
nent to  a  special  field  of  investigation — the  field  of  cognition — 
without  prejudice  to  its  other  relevant  uses  in  different  contexts. 
Just  as  space  may  mean  one  thing  for  the  physicist  and  another 
for  the  metaphysician,  so  transcendence  may  have  one  sense  as 
an  epistemological  and  quite  another  as  an  ontological  concept. 
This  line  of  argument  in  favor  of  restricting  the  meaning 
of  transcendence  may  be  reinforced  by  another.  It  is  reminiscent 
of  Kant.  Transcendence,  we  have  found,  is  tainted  with  skep- 
ticism as  soon  as  it  is  made  to  serve  metaphysical  interests.  If 
transcendence  is  interpreted  as  an  act  of  mind  peculiar  to  the 
cognitive  experience  as  such,  and  as  being  the  sole  basis  for  our 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  doubt  in  the  rational 
validity  of  this  act  inevitably  assails  and  overwhelms  us.  For 
all  we  know  there  may  be  no  such  external  world  at  all,  the  act 
affirming  it,  being  a  mental  propensity,  may  perhaps  be  explained 
on  subjective  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  transcendence  is 
used  as  defining  a  mode  or  state  of  being,  characterizing  the  self- 
sufficiency  and  remoteness  of  real  existents,  doubt  in  the  possi- 

23  Op.  cit.,  p.  97. 
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bility  of  our  representative  knowledge,  by  means  of  its  imperfect 
vehicles,  ever  reaching  such  distant  and  foreign  objects  cannot 
be  easily  dispelled.  The  polyglot  and  illusive  ideas  through 
which  knowledge  operates  are  not  fitted  for  such  a  task.  The 
skepticism  attaching  to  either  alternative,  to  the  possibility  of 
transcendent  objects  actually  existing  or  to  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  grasping  them  if  they  do  exist,  Critical  Realism  may 
cite  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  confining  the  term  transcendence 
to  a  methodological  use  in  the  analysis  of  the  cognitive  situation. 
The  category  of  transcendence  performs  a  scientific  function 
in  a  definite  context  limiting  its  scope;  as  such  it  is  free  from 
those  difficulties  and  contradictions  which  an  illegitimate  exten- 
sion of  its  meaning  inevitably  produces.  The  distinction  between 
the  scientific  or  the  methodological  and  the  metaphysical  or  the 
ultimate  denotation  and  employment  of  concepts  is  a  familiar 
distinction.  It  is  one  Kant  made  use  of  in  the  solution  of  his 
antinomies.  The  concept  cause,  for  instance,  though  riddled 
with  contradictions  when  construed  in  behalf  of  cosmology, 
is  appropriate  enough  for  methodological  purposes.  So,  too,  the 
antinomies  involved  in  transcendence  may  perhaps  be  resolved 
by  maintaining  a  distinction  the  effect  of  which  is  to  silence 
metaphysical  criticism  and  to  give  scientific  license  to  ambigui- 
ties and  inconsistencies. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  grave  issues  which  the 
traditional  dichotomy  between  science  and  metaphysics  is  bound 
to  raise.  It  is  a  topic  to  which  obviously  justice  cannot  be  done 
in  a  few  incidental  remarks.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  record- 
ing my  regret  that  to  this  artificial  cleavage  is  due  much  of  the 
superciliousness  characteristic  of  positive  science  and  complacent 
metaphysics  in  their  allusions  to  each  other.  The  connection 
of  science  with  what  metaphysics  seeks  and  finds  is  indeed  but 
attenuated  if  science  is  to  cling  to  particular  empirical  facts, 
and,  eschewing  speculation  concerning  their  ultimate  nature  and 
destiny,  is  to  confine  itself  to  a  description  of  their  external 
relations  and  uniform  laws,  capable  of  quantitative  statement 
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and  experimental  proof.  This  Comtian  tradition  of  the  scope 
of  science — a  tradition  that  drew  not  a  little  sustenance  from 
the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  from  that  of  his  successors — has  had 
a  twofold  consequence.  In  the  votaries  of  science,  as  thus  cir- 
cumscribed, it  has  engendered  contempt  for  metaphysics.  What 
is  not  empirical  and  inductive  is  stigmatized  as  ideological  and 
fruitless  speculation  to  be  regarded  as  having  little  or  no  rele- 
vancy to  the  slow  and  toilsome  accretions  of  scientific  knowledge. 
The  sweeping  generalizations  of  metaphysics  defy  scientific 
methodology  and  hence  may  with  impunity  be  neglected  or 
ignored.  The  metaphysicians,  on  the  other  hand,  especially 
those  with  absolutistic  proclivities,  have  felt  prone  to  return 
the  compliment  by  assuming  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  the 
work  of  science,  or  by  condemning  its  fruits  as  frail  probabilities 
and  fragile  abstractions  that  can  neither  assail  nor  vindicate 
those  existential  judgments  pertaining,  not  to  this  or  to  that 
particular  region  of  facts,  but  to  being  as  a  whole  and  to  reality 
as  such.  Traditional  metaphysics  with  its  predilections  for  being 
in  its  ultimate  and  pervasive  sense,  operating  by  means  of 
methods  that  are  speculative,  dialectical,  or  deductive,  and  aim- 
ing at  judgments  that  are  universal  and  indubitable,  pretends 
that  it  can  soar  to  greater  heights,  from  which  the  work  of 
science — minute,  fragmentary,  uncertain — looks  insignificant  and 
impertinent.  In  the  face  of  such  pretensions  the  anti-meta- 
physical bias  of  science,  however  lamentable,  is  intelligible 
enough;  but  more  deplorable  and  less  justifiable  is  the  anti- 
scientific  habit  of  mind  bred  and  fostered  by  certain  types  of 
metaphysics. 

That  modern  science  is  intrinsically  alien  to  metaphysics  is 
a  gross  error.  Science  permits,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  say 
it,  a  comprehensive  ontological  generalization  with  reference 
to  the  universe  as  a  whole.  Its  very  lack  of  finality,  the  very 
skepticism  which  science  begets  and  perpetuates,  involves,  as 
we  shall  see,  a  metaphysics  at  once  realistic  and  transcendent. 
Of  this,  and  its  connection  with  the  notion  of  transcendence  as 
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employed  by  Critical  Realism,  the  following  pages  seek  to  give 
but  a  brief  suggestion.24 

It  must  be  made  clear,  first  of  all,  that  the  nature  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  need  not  be  bound  up  with  a  special  theory  of 
perception.  One  of  the  chief  defects  in  Critical  Realism  is  a 
confusion  between  perceptual  and  scientific  modes  of  apprehen- 
sion. To  describe  the  nature  of  scientific  knowledge  without 
endowing  the  mind  with  a  certain  power  of  transcendence  is 
indeed  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  but  the  description  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  as  transitive  may  be  made  to  accord  with  any 
theory  of  perception,  including  a  presentative  one,  simply 
because  scientific  knowledge  is  not  identical  with  perceptual 
awareness.  Santayana,  some  years  before  he  identified  himself 
with  Critical  Realism,  acknowledged  this  by  saying  that  "per- 
ception is  originally  true  as  a  signal,  but  false  as  a  description ; 
and  to  reach  a  truer  description  of  the  object  we  must  appeal 
to  intelligence  and  to  hypothesis,  imagining  and  thinking  what 
the  effective  import  of  our  data  may  be. '  '25  What  the  difference 
is  between  perception  and  science — whether  one  of  kind  or 
degree — is  a  problem  of  great  importance.  It  is  one  of  the 
problems,  for  example,  which  enters  into  Kant's  distinction, 
concerning  the  exact  nature  of  which  commentators  are  not  in 
agreement,  between  the  Analytic  of  Concepts  and  the  Analytic 
of  Principles.  Whatever  its  solution,  it  is  certainly  hazardous 
to  assume,  as  the  critical  realists  appear  to  assume,  that  the 
"knowledge-situation"  as  encountered  in  perception  and  as 
envisaged  by  science  is  the  same.  We  cannot  say  with  assur- 
ance and  without  a  profounder  investigation  of  the  problem 
whether  the  analysis  of  scientific  knowledge  may  require  terms 

24  In    the    analysis    that    follows   of    the   implications    of    the   scientific 
method  with  special  reference  to  Critical  Realism,   I  am   elaborating,  but 
with  considerable   modification,  the  ideas  sketched   in   a  paper   on   ' '  The 
Metaphysics   of    Modern    Skepticism,"    read    before   the    American    Philo- 
sophical Association  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  City  in  December,  1922, 
and  printed  in  The  Philosophical  Eeview  for  May,  1923.     Occasional  repe- 
tition of  sentence  or  phrase  seemed  unavoidable. 

25  "Literal    and    Symbolic   Knowledge,"    The   Journal   of   Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  XV,  no.  16   (August  1,  1918),  p.  440. 
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and  presuppositions  like  or  unlike  those  needed  for  the  analysis 
of  ordinary  experience  of  the  perceptual  sort. 

But  that  scientific  knowledge  involves  transcendence  is 
obvious  enough.  Science,  in  fact,  to  speak  very  generally, 
depends  upon  two  different  though  related  ideas  of  transcen- 
dence. One  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  hypothesis  and  the 
other  with  the  nature  of  discovery.  The  logic  of  hypothesis  is 
in  a  very  profound  sense  one  of  suspicion.  The  insistence  upon 
continual  verification  of  any  scientific  statement,  without  which 
its  claim  upon  our  credibility  may  always  be  disputed,  impugns, 
not  the  personal  veracity  of  the  individual  scientist  who  makes 
it,  but  rather  the  powers  and  capacities  of  human  observation 
and  reasoning  as  such.  Hypotheses  are  often  so  spurious  that  to 
assume  them  at  the  outset  to  be  partially  erroneous  is  always 
part — and  the  chief  part — of  scientific  wisdom.  Every  hypothe- 
sis is  thus  under  compulsion  of  being  purged  of  the  suspicion 
with  which  it  is  initially — and  inevitably — received.  And  it  is 
this  element  of  suspicion  that  renders  continual  transcendence 
necessary,  transcendence  meaning  conscious  reference  and  con- 
stant appeal  to  an  external  world  of  facts  which  alone  is  able 
through  a  gradual  disclosure  of  its  objective  nature  to  decide 
the  destiny  of  the  suspected  hypothesis.  Without  this  act  and 
this  power  of  transcendence  hypotheses  would  be  nothing  but 
fanciful  conjectures  and  useless  as  vehicles  of  genuine  investi- 
gation. But  obviously  no  hypothesis  can  do  more  than  'repre- 
sent' or  'symbolize'  the  external  relations  and  the  objective 
affinities  that  constitute  the  groups  of  facts  to  which  it  addresses 
itself;  and  this  representative  or  symbolic  character  renders  the 
career  of  every  hypothesis  precarious  and  fallible.  It  can  never 
dispense  with  an  appeal  to  a  transcendent  world  of  facts  for 
more  complete  confirmation;  I  say  transcendent  because  such  a 
world  is  supposed  to  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  facts 
for  the  insatiable  demands  of  verification. 

This  inexhaustible  source  of  facts — the  objective  world 
science  investigates — satisfies  also  the  passionate  demand  for 
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discovery.  The  postulate  of  discovery  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  of  scientific  postulates  involving  the  conception 
of  an  unknown  reality  which,  when  sufficiently  gauged,  may 
disclose  properties  and  structures  quite  unlike  those  which  char- 
acterize the  known.  The  spirit  of  science  is  thus  everywhere 
prepared  to  find  facts  and  situations  inconsistent  with  our  most 
established  theories:  it  assiduously  and  methodically  looks  for 
the  new  and  the  unsuspected.  From  the  point  of  view  of  scien- 
tific discovery,  the  world  is  still  full  of  strange  and  unsounded 
seas  shrouding  within  their  depths  dark  and  uncertain  treasures. 
The  possibility  of  finding  the  hitherto  undiscovered,  an  assump- 
tion no  science  can  dispense  with,  suggests,  however,  two  im- 
portant implications.  One  implication  is  that  the  difference 
between  verified  and  unverified  hypotheses  is  one  of  degree.  In 
the  face  of  new  possibilities  as  yet  unfathomed  our  present 
knowledge  may  have  to  suffer  radical  revision.  As  long  as  the 
new  and  the  surprising  may  everywhere  be  looked  for,  no  final 
prediction  of  the  nature  of  things  would  seem  to  be  permissible. 
Finality  is  a  word  utterly  incongruous  with  the  postulate  of 
discovery.  The  indefatigable  invasion  of  unexplored  regions 
may  lead  to  endless  detection  of  novel  facts  and  situations  in 
the  light  of  which  our  most  cherished  theories  may  fall  into 
desuetude.  The  logic  of  discovery  is  therefore  such  as  to  render 
all  our  assertions  about  the  world,  however  well-established  and 
accredited  for  the  present,  hypothetical  and  problematic.  The 
other  implication  is  an  ontological  one.  Discovery  is  impossible 
without  the  assumption  of  an  objective  world  so  complicated  and 
so  recondite  as  to  require  interminable  trials  and  endless  experi- 
ments with  it.  The  popular  and  much  abused  word  'research' 
is  certainly  suggestive.  Scientific  activity  means  a  seeking  and 
a  searching  without  end ;  it  means  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  which 
is  essentially  unrealizable: 

Miles  and  miles  distant  though  the  last  line  be, 
And  though  thy  soul  sail  leagues  and  leagues  beyond, — 
Still,  leagues  beyond  these  leagues,  there  is  more  sea. 
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These  lines  of  Rossetti  's  accurately  symbolize  the  limitless  nature 
of  scientific  exploration:  its  end — the  exhaustive  account  of  all 
that  reality  is  and  encompasses — is  obviously  an  infinite  task. 
That  there  is  no  limit  to  discovery  is  a  proposition  which  must 
be  taken  literally.  Discovery  is  thus  a  self -transcendent  activity 
operating  in  a  transcendent  universe,  for  a  reality  so  aloof  and 
so  enigmatic  as  to  require  endless  investigation — endless  in  a 
temporal  as  well  as  a  logical  sense — is  transcendent  with  a 
vengeance !  It  is  thus,  then,  that  scientific  knowledge,  depending 
as  it  does  upon  hypotheses  and  discoveries,  involves  transcen- 
dence in  the  sense  in  which  Critical  Realism  employs  it,  and 
which,  with  more  or  less  ingenuity,  it  artificially  injects  into 
perception. 

Now  the  element  of  suspicion  so  essential  to  the  nature  of 
hypotheses,  and  one  which  impels  the  need  for  their  incessant 
verification,  and  the  opposite  element  of  trust  so  necessary  for 
the  possibility  of  discovery  are,  despite  their  psychological  differ- 
ences, related  parts  of  a  unitary  attitude  in  the  presence  of  a 
transcendent  reality.  It  is  the  transcendent  character  of  reality 
which  condemns  our  hypotheses  to  perpetual  peregrination  in 
quest  of  relevant  facts  and  which  incites  our  minds  to  look  for 
the  new  and  the  surprising  with  hope  and  with  confidence. 
Doubt  in  the  adequacy  of  our  cognitive  possessions  and  hope 
in  the  possibility  of  enlarging  them  without  end  depend  upon 
a  transcendent  ontology  for  their  articulate  expression.  The 
skepticism  which  gnaws  at  every  scientific  generalization  and 
the  faith  which  inspires  every  scientific  discovery,  bound  each 
to  each  like  Siamese  twins,  find  their  rationale  in  a  metaphysical 
judgment  anterior  to  them. 

This  metaphysical  judgment  may  be  expressed  by  the  propo- 
sition that  reality  is  problematic.  The  ontological  generalization 
that  reality  is  problematic,  which  is  the  starting  point  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  without  which,  in  fact,  no  inquiry  could  get  its 
initiation,  is  also  its  conclusion.  The  conclusion  differs  from  the 
initiation  not  in  quality  or  character  but  in  complexity  and 
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profundity.  That  this  is  so  can  be  shown — here  but  imperfectly 
• — by  viewing  the  term  problem  as  something  objective  and 
ultimate.  From  an  existential  point  of  view  to  define  a  thing 
as  a  problem  is  to  attribute  to  it  a  real  character  just  as  much 
as  if  one  defined  it  in  terms  of  all  sorts  of  'entities' — mental, 
physical,  logical,  neutral.  The  real  character  of  a  problem 
consists  in  its  nature  to  challenge  the  perspicacity  of  minds. 
Whatever  exists,  exists  as  a  problem,  in  the  sense  of  compelling 
the  release  of  an  infinite  activity  of  investigation.  To  say 
this  is  to  say  something  metaphysically  ultimate  about  our 
world  and  consistent  with  our  empirical  and  scientific  experi- 
ence. The  universality  of  this  statement  cannot  be  readily 
challenged  without  admitting  its  validity,  simply  because  the 
denotation  of  the  term  problem  permits  of  many  orders  or 
dimensions,  in  one  of  which  the  challenge  itself  would  have  to 
be  included.  Let  me  suggest,  then,  the  multi-dimensional  char- 
acter of  the  term  problem.  That  all  things  may  as  such  appear 
universally  problematic  is  obvious  enough:  they  are  capable  of 
being  so  experienced  as  regards  their  nature,  meaning,  and 
destiny.  There  is  hardly  a  thing  so  self-luminous  as  to  eliminate 
the  experience  of  wonder  about  it.  Nothing,  be  it  ever  so  com- 
monplace, can,  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  fail  to  impress 
us  with  its  enigmatic  character.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  per- 
spicuous insight  that  the  things  which  the  Philistines  take  for 
granted  may  be  full  of  wonder  and  mystery.  It  is  not  merely 
the  surds  of  sense  that  are  puzzling  in  their  positiveness,  as 
Santayana  correctly  remarks,  "but  also  the  surds  of  logic — the 
axioms,  categories,  Platonic  ideas,  relations,  or  laws  that  are 
employed  in  any  particular  discourse.  What  is  similarity? 
What  is  duration  ?  What  is  space  ?  What  is  existence  ? '  '28  To 
be  sure,  things  are  at  times  sufficiently  weary,  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable  to  inspire  little  wonder  about  them;  and  this  is  so 
not  because  they  are  transparent  or  palpable  but  because  our 

26  Ibid.,  p.  432. 
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minds  are  dull  and  our  hearts  heavy.  To  imagination  and 
reflection  all  things  appear  bathed  in  a  sea  of  mystery.  This  is 
one  order  or  dimension  of  problems.  But  not  only  are  things 
as  such  baffling  to  those  who  seek  their  ultimate  raison  d'etre; 
their  solutions  proffered  bj7  science  and  refined  by  philosophy 
are  themselves  problematic  on  a  higher  level.  For  however 
cogent  the  grounds,  empirical  or  logical,  on  which  the  adequacy 
or  the  truth  of  our  theories  in  any  field  of  inquiry  may  be  said 
to  rest,  there  is  always  the  question,  at  bottom  unanswerable, 
in  how  far  these  theories  may  lay  claim  to  uniqueness  or 
exclusiveness.  Any  solution  is  after  all  nothing  more  than  the 
original  problem  seen  in  a  certain  perspective  and  in  a  certain 
context.  Whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  another  perspective 
and  another  context  the  original  problem  would  not  necessitate 
a  different  interpretation,  is  itself  a  problem  not  touched  by  the 
solution  in  question.  Every  solution,  however  satisfying  for  the 
moment  and  however  great  its  prestige  amongst  the  experts,  is 
fundamentally  problematic  for  the  sole  reason  that  its  adequacy 
is  alwaj^s  open  to  doubt  in  the  light  of  the  still  unexplored  and 
unexhausted  facts  to  which  it  is  relevant  and  of  which  it  is 
prophetic.  So  all  solutions,  if  we  be  but  thoroughgoing  in  our 
inquiry,  must  leave  us  profoundly  discontented  until  the  issue 
as  to  their  uniqueness  or  exclusiveness  is  finally  settled.  And 
can  that  ever  come  to  pass?  But  there  is  yet  another  level  on 
which  the  problematic  character  of  things  is  found  to  stare  us 
in  the  face.  Even  those  solutions  in  the  sole  adequacy  of  which 
we  have  satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  have  a  way  of  pro- 
ducing out  of  their  own  nature  new  and  unforeseen  issues.  The 
movement  in  any  given  field  of  problems  appears  to  be  one 
of  self-acceleration.  Every  discovery  which  for  a  time  sheds 
light  on  questions  hitherto  puzzling  brings  in  its  train  a  host 
of  novel  data  and  perplexing  consequences  without  adequate 
interpretation  of  which  all  inquiry  remains  but  incipient  and 
fragmentary.  Thus  ubiquitous  and  many-dimensional  is  the 
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term  problem;  its  pervasive  nature,  may  it  not  find  fitting; 
expression  in  the  words  of  Emerson 's  Brahma : 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out ; 
When  me  they  fly  I  am  the  wings? 

It  seems  to  emerge  inviolate  on  higher  and  higher  levels.  Thus 
the  logical  framework  and  hierarchy  for  the  never-ending  work 
of  science  (and  perhaps  of  philosophy  as  well)  may  be  said  to 
be  contained  in  the  following  three  propositions:  (1)  Whatever 
exists,  exists  as  a  problem;  (2)  the  solutions  of  problems,  how- 
ever adequate,  are  themselves  problematic;  (3)  the  solutions  of 
problems,  however  satisfactorily  they  may  succeed  in  terminat- 
ing discussion  concerning  those  questions  of  fact  or  of  theory 
that  generated  them,  possess  endless  fecundity  in  raising  new 
problematic  issues  profoundly  modifying  the  original  questions. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  real  world  must  be 
designated  as  'transcendent/  transcendent  in  this  case  meaning 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  on  every  level  of  inquiry  prob- 
lems always  outrun  their  solutions.  And  the  world  of  science, 
in  particular,  with  its  hypotheses  and  discoveries,  has  its  genesis 
and  termination  in  this  comprehensive  metaphysical  general- 
ization. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  relation  between  the 
metaphysics  of  science  and  its  transitive  methods  of  inquiry  is 
of  necessity  a  circular  one.  The  postulate  of  a  universe  peren- 
nially problematic  and  the  knowledge  of  it  by  means  of  hazard- 
ous hypotheses  and  felicitous  discoveries  mutually  imply  each 
other.  Here,  too,  the  "knowledge-situation"  points  to  and  is 
sustained  by  its  appropriate  ontology,  while  the  metaphysics 
of  science  presupposes  the  adequacy  of  modes  of  apprehension 
congruous  with  it.  It  is  by  means  of  the  transcendent  vehicles 
of  scientific  investigation  that  the  infinite  nature  of  things 
becomes  progressively  uncovered.  In  the  limitless  power  of  self- 
transcendence,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  hypotheses  and  dis- 
coveries, may  be  found  the  source  for  a  coercive  belief  in  a 
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problematic  universe.  The  passage  from  knowledge  to  reality 
is  legitimate  in  science  no  less  than  in  any  other  "universe  of 
discourse."  Yet  the  relation  between  knowledge  and  reality 
in  the  reverse  order  and  direction  must  be  accorded  equal  sig- 
nificance for  the  instruments  of  scientific  operations  to  have 
objective  validity.  The  anterior  belief  in  a  transcendent  reality, 
a  reality  impervious  and  inexhaustible,  renders  necessary  the 
inductive  struggles  and  the  experimental  ventures  with  it.  The 
immense  pressure  of  objective  problems  dictates  and  controls 
scientific  methodology.  Under  the  stress  of  an  independent  and 
perpetually  problematic  universe,  to  be  forever  sounded  and 
explored,  science  achieves  its  methods  and  perfects  its  technique, 
grows  in  scope  and  multiplies  in  results.  Thus,  it  is  the  cog- 
nitive operations  of  science  that  require  a  problematic  reality 
for  their  self -transcending  activity;  and  it  is  precisely  such  a 
reality  that  in  turn  begets  and  fashions  the  very  instruments 
and  vehicles  of  scientific  knowledge.  We  have  here  once  more 
a  case  of  circularity.  Circular  though  the  situation  unavoidably 
is,  it  matters  very  greatly,  as  it  does  in  other  instances  of  philo- 
sophic circularity,  which  aspect  is  emphasized  and  given  priority. 
The  emphasis  upon  the  priority  of  the  cognitive  situation  in 
science,  with  its  perpetually  self-transcending  hypotheses  and 
discoveries,  may  lead  to  a  subjectivistic  conception  of  knowledge 
and  an  agnostic  view  of  reality.  Scientific  theories,  laws,  and 
formulae,  what  are  they,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human 
mind  contriving  them,  but  useful  Denkmittel,  mental  constructs 
or  transcripts  of  the  uncertain  and  chaotic  flux  of  things  ?  This, 
if  I  err  not,  is  the  gist  of  Schiller's  ''Humanism"  and  of  William 
James's  "Pragmatism."27  Whereas,  if  we  lay  stress  primarily 
not  on  the  human  processes  of  knowledge  but  rather  on  that  to 
which  they  address  themselves — an  independent  realm  of  eternal 
problems — the  conception  of  a  'realistic'  ontology  and  a  'critical' 
epistemology  must  be  the  resulting  philosophy.  It  is  the  meta- 

"  See  the  seventh  lecture  in  W.  James,  Pragmatism,  entitled,  ' '  Pragma- 
tism and  Humanism. ' ' 
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physical  conception  of  an  independent  reality  ultimately  prob- 
lematic that  forbids  scientific  generalizations  the  enjoyment  of 
undisturbed  validity,  yet  ever  tantalizes  the  human  spirit  with 
rewards  for  its  intellectual  travail  and  with  promises  of  richer 
comprehension. 

This  superficial  excursion  into  a  field  so  vast  and  so  intricate 
as  that  of  the  presuppositions  and  implications  of  science  would 
be  inexcusable  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  field  may  be 
made  to  yield  sufficient  instances  exemplifying  some  of  the  tenets 
of  Critical  Realism,  but  not  in  the  sense  intended  by  their  several 
protagonists.  A  certain  type  of  Critical  Realism  is  not  unten- 
able. But  this  type — primarily  metaphysical — must  not  be 
confused  with  the  views  of  those  who  profess  it,  any  more  than 
a  true  pragmatism,  according  to  Lovejoy,  should  be  confused 
with  the  opinions  of  those  who  style  themselves  pragmatists. 
At  the  close  of  his  essay  on  ' '  Pragmatism  versus  the  Pragmatist ' ' 
Lovejoy  ventures  to  suggest  in  outline  what  a  consistent  prag- 
matism ought  to  be  (it  ought  to  be,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than 
Lovejoy 's  own  rendering  of  Critical  Realism),  saying  that  ''it 
would,  perhaps,  be  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  this  essay  may  serve 
to  convert  some  pragmatists  to  pragmatism."  I  feel  equally 
dubious  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  convincing  critical 
realists  that  their  versions  of  Critical  Realism  may  be  but  aber- 
rations of  it.  None  the  less  Lovejoy 's  attempt  to  rescue  an 
important  doctrine  from  its  false  prophets  has  much  merit  in 
it,  for,  let  the  prophets  say  what  they  will,  it  is  after  all  the 
doctrine  that  matters. 

Now  Critical  Realism  is  a  very  felicitous  name  for  a  certain 
type  of  philosophy  in  which  the  term  'transcendence,'  despite 
its  equivocal  meanings,  is  indispensable.  Denoting  now  an  act 
or  power  of  the  mind  and  now  a  mode  or  state  of  being,  it  serves 
to  bring  out  clearly  the  circularity  in  which  metaphysics  and 
epistemology  are  of  necessity  involved  in  their  dependence  upon 
one  another ;  and  it  also  serves  to  connote  more  or  less  definitely 
in  what  sense  such  a  philosophy  may  be  'critical'  and  in  what 
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sense  it  may  be  'realistic.'  The  fallacies  and  ambiguities  of 
which  the  different  critical  realists  are  guilty  may  be  traced 
to  their  sole  emphasis  upon  the  act  of  transcendence  and  to  their 
feigned  indifference  to  the  metaphysical  issue.  The  result  of 
such  undue  emphasis  is  to  render  their  realism  so  very  critical, 
not  to  say  precarious,  as  to  call  into  question  its  legitimacy.  So 
much  hinges  upon  (assuming  all  its  suggested  meanings  to  be 
clear)  what  precisely  the  ambiguous  little  word  critical  is  a 
predicate  of.  What  exactly  does  it  qualify?  Is  reality  critical, 
or  is  it  knowledge  that  is  critical?  And  if  knowledge,  is  it  so 
because  of  incurable  defects  and  infirmities  inherent  in  it,  or 
because  what  it  seeks  to  enter  or  to  surround  is  beyond  its  direct 
and  complete  reach?  The  latter  alternative  I  take  to  be  the 
essence  of  a  consistent  and  cogent  Critical  Realism,  that  Critical 
Realism  which  science  may  be  made  to  exemplify.  Scientific 
knowledge  is  indeed  in  a  perennially  'critical'  state,  not  because 
it  is  characterized  by  ineptitude  or  impotence,  but  rather  because 
it  seeks  to  encompass  and  penetrate  a  'realistic'  universe  of 
infinite  depth  and  expanse.  It  is  a  'realistic'  ontology  that 
renders  scientific  cognition  'critical.'  The  passage  is  here  as 
elsewhere — circular.  But  only  on  the  prior  realistic  assumption 
of  an  independent  and  inexhaustible  universe  can  the  'criti- 
cism '  of  the  adequacy  or  the  truth  of  our  human  assertions  about 
it  have  any  relevancy  or  significance.  Critical  Realism  properly 
understood  coincides  thus  with  a  philosophy  of  science — a 
philosophy  in  which  there  is  union  and  not  strife  between  the 
realistic  and  the  critical  components.  It  teaches  metaphysically 
that  reality  is  infinite  and  transcendent,  and  consequently  that 
our  knowledge  of  such  a  reality,  despite  its  prodigious  acts  and 
powers  of  self-transcendence,  being  human,  shares  in  all  the 
illusions,  errors,  and  failures  to  which  the  flesh  is  everlastingly 
heir. 


BY 
NORMAN   KEMP  SMITH 


The  examination  of  Whitehead's  philosophy  of  nature  must 
be  a  cooperative  task  in  which  mathematicians,  physicists,  and 
philosophers  take  their  respective  shares.  Owing  to  my  ignor- 
ance of  mathematics  and  of  physics,  there  is  much  in  his  works 
in  regard  to  which  I  am  unable  to  form  any  competent  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  much  which  is  likely  to  be  almost 
equally  puzzling  to  those  who  are  innocent  of  philosophy ;  and 
it  is  to  these  latter  portions  of  his  teaching,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  in  any  degree  be  separately  dealt  with,  that  I  shall  confine 
my  attention. 

Whitehead  's  teaching,  on  its  critical  side,  is  directed  to  show- 
ing that  the  fundamental  concepts  usually  employed  in  the 
physical  sciences  rest  on  certain  assumptions  which  may  seem 
to  have  behind  them  the  prestige  of  science,  but  which  really 
have  been  foisted  upon  science,  partly  through  the  influence 
of  mental  habits  acquired  under  the  stress  of  practical  needs, 
and  partly  through  the  influence  of  speculative  doctrines  that 
obtained  currency  among  the  early  Greek  thinkers,  and  that 
have  held  the  field  ever  since.  As  language  has  also  been 
moulded  in  terms  of  the  dominant  ways  of  thinking,  it  too  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  maintenance  of  these  false  views. 

Happily,  science  does  not  depend,  for  its  fruitful  develop- 
ment, upon  the  successful  elaboration  of  a  philosophy  of  nature. 
The  experimental  verification  of  hypothetical  deductions, 
especially  when  the  verification  is  by  means  of  the  most  precise 
quantitative  measurements,  keeps  the  working  scientist  upon 
the  path  to  truth,  or  else  warns  him  when  he  has  strayed  there- 
from. And  since  he  very  rightly  lays  comparatively  little  stress 
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upon  the  logical  perfection  of  his  procedure,  he  holds  somewhat 
loosely  to  his  fundamental  concepts,  modifying  them  freely,  in 
this  or  that  regard,  as  need  arises.  By  such  hand  to  mouth 
methods,  he  can  usually,  in  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  manner, 
meet  all  the  immediate  needs,  both  practical  and  theoretical. 
There  can  be  little  question,  however,  that  fundamental  concepts 
and  postulates  do  exercise  considerable  influence ;  they  certainly 
do  so,  when,  as  in  philosophy,  we  endeavor  to  envisage  nature 
in  its  broader  features,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  purposes  of 
human  life. 

The  account  which  Whitehead  gives  of  what  may  be  called 
the  traditional  or  classical  philosophy  of  nature,  that  is,  of  the 
view  of  nature  which  underlies  the  Newtonian  physics,  is  as 
follows.  The  physicist  ordinarily  regards  himself  as  concerned 
with  the  adventures  of  material  entities  in  space  and  time,  and 
accordingly  has  interpreted  the  course  of  nature  as  being  the 
history  of  matter.  More  particularly  defined,  the  attitude  is 
this :  the  physicist  conceives  himself  as  perceiving  the  attributes 
of  things,  and  the  things  which  have  these  attributes  as  being 
bits  of  matter.  He  further  conceives  these  bits  of  matter  as 
capable  only  of  moving  in  space ;  and  so  has  come  to  believe 
that  a  complete  description  of  the  aggregations  and  motions 
of  which  they  are  capable  would  constitute  an  adequate  solution 
of  all  the  problems  with  which  natural  science  has  to  deal. 

But  in  carrying  out  this  theory  it  was  found  that  bits  of 
matter,  i.e.,  corpuscles  or  atoms,  do  not  suffice  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena,  and  the  concept  of  ether  had  therefore  to 
be  introduced.  Ether  is,  however,  Whitehead  maintains,  only 
the  conception  of  matter  over  again.  It  too  is  conceived  as 
occupying  space,  and  its  constituent  parts  are  again  regarded 
as  capable  only  of 'motion.  It  is  matter  attenuated  into  what 
are  supposed  to  be  its  sole  indispensable  properties.  As  Lord 
Salisbury  has  remarked,  ether  would  appear  to  be  simply  the 
substantive  of  the  verb  to  undulate.  The  minimal  requirements 
for  the  possibility  of  undulation  are  space,  and  as  involved  in 
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the  conception  of  motion  a  something,  which  need  not  other- 
wise be  discriminable  from  nothing — a  something  that  moves. 
Ether  is  not,  therefore,  a  new  type  of  entity,  but  merely  a 
re-dressing  up  of  that  matter  whose  deficiencies  it  is  supposed 
to  make  good. 

Whitehead  formulates  an  alternative  to  this  philosophy  of 
nature.  In  place  of  the  substantial,  material  entities,  persisting 
through  time  and  moving  in  space,  he  would  substitute  as  being 
the  ultimate  components  of  reality,  a  very  different  kind  of 
entities;  and  these  he  would  describe  as  being  events.  Nature, 
he  declares,  is  at  each  moment  an  all-comprehensive  event 
within  which  we  discriminate  constituent  events;  and  behind 
the  notion  of  an  event  we  cannot  penetrate  by  any  amount  of 
analysis.  Analysis  of  an  event  at  most  only  reveals  within  it 
still  other  events  of  smaller  duration;  it  does  not  enable  us  to 
resolve  the  notion  of  an  event,  in  the  alleged  manner  of  the 
traditional  physics,  into  an  abiding  substance  and  its  merely 
transitory  states.  Events  are  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
reality ;  and  it  is  in  terms  of  them  that  we  must  explain  all  those 
appearances  of  permanence  and  of  abiding  structure  which  are 
no  less  characteristic  of  nature  than  is  its  transitoriness.  The 
permanences  in  nature  are  in  all  cases  conditioned  by  events, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed  to  render  events  more  in- 
telligible than  they  already  are  when  conceived  simply  as  events. 

As  already  suggested,  events,  as  experienced  or  known,  are 
never  limited  to  the  instantaneous  present.  Like  a  melody, 
they  have  duration,  and  within  this  duration,  we  can  always 
discriminate  constituent  events  of  shorter  duration.  However 
far  the  analysis  be  carried,  we  never  arrive  at  point-instants, 
but  only  at  durations  which  have  themselves  a  time-span,  and 
so  within  themselves  allow  of  a  distinction  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  components  of  which  they  are  made  up.  For  the 
same  reason,  since  physical  events  are  never  merely  in  time,  but 
always  constitute  the  four-dimensional  continuum  of  space-time, 
they  are  likewise  endlessly  analyzable  in  their  spatial  aspect. 
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The  notion  of  point-instants  can  be  accepted  only  as  an  ideal 
limit,  arrived  at  by  the  "method  of  extensive  abstraction." 

A  street  accident  is  an  instance  of  what  Whitehead  means 
by  an  event.  Its  occurrence  may  occupy,  say,  thirty  seconds: 
within  that  period  the  constituent  events  which  make  up  the 
accident  can  be  discriminated.  We  have  seen  the  man  hit  by 
the  vehicle ;  we  have  seen  him  fall ;  and  the  wheel  of  the  vehicle 
pass  over  his  body.  But  if  so,  are  we  not,  in  describing  the 
accident  as  an  event,  really  using  that  term,  in  a  merely  popular 
manner,  to  cover  what  is  in  itself  a  series  of  events?  To  this 
criticism  Whitehead  replies  that  it  is  just  as  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  to  name  the  accident  as  a  whole  an  event  as  to 
describe  in  that  way  any  one  of  its  constituent  events  of  shorter 
duration,  such  as  the  man's  being  hit  or  falling.  These  also 
are  really  series  of  events.  For  even  if  we  limit  the  term  event 
to  what  we  can  experience,  as  we  say,  at  a  single  instant,  we  find 
that  this  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  our  senses,  and  by  the 
span  of  our  consciousness.  The  retinal  processes  being  of  a 
chemical  nature  cannot  discriminate  stimuli  that  fall  upon  the 
retina  at  a  shorter  interval  than  one-eighth  of  a  second;  and 
accordingly  the  maximum  number  of  discriminable  events  that 
we  can  experience  through  sight  in  thirty  seconds  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty.  But  as  science  can  demonstrate,  by  means  of 
indirectly  obtained  evidence,  there  are  immensely  more  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  events  in  a  street  accident ;  they  have 
to  be  numbered  by  millions;  and  even  so,  we  should  not  reach 
a  point-event.  So  far  from  reaching  reality  by  such  a  process 
of  limiting  down  the  duration  of  events,  we  find  that  the  further 
we  proceed  the  more  of  reality  we  leave  out,  and  that  we  have 
made  this  sacrifice  to  no  effect,  since  what  is  left  over  still  con- 
tinues to  preserve  those  objectionable  features — duration  in  time 
and  extension  in  space — the  features  that  started  us  off  on  the 
wild-goose  chase,  to  escape  them. 

Accordingly,  Whitehead  admonishes  us,  we  had  just  as  well 
begin  by  recognizing  what  we  are  constrained  in  the  end,  willy- 
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nilly,  to  recognize,  that  events  have  duration.  Nature  is  not  in 
clock-time  but  in  duration;  and  duration  exists  only  in  slabs, 
be  the  slabs  longer  or  be  they  shorter.  To  this  cause,  he  argues, 
is  due  that  ' ( unexhaustiveness  [which]  is  an  essential  character 
of  our  knowledge  of  nature. ' n 

But  if  this  be  the  situation,  why  has  the  scientist  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  always  for  the  simple,  resolving  the  complex 
into  its  smaller  constituents  both  temporal  and  spatial?  Why 
has  the  scientist  been  constrained  to  invent  all  those  instruments 
of  precision,  the  clock,  the  balance,  the  thermometer,  the  micro- 
scope and  the  like,  whereby  finer  and  finer  discriminations  in 
time,  space,  and  quantity  in  general  are  obtained?  Why  are 
these  instruments  indispensable,  if  analysis,  however  far  we 
carry  it,  only  lands  us  face  to  face  with  the  same  unsolved 
problems  as  those  from  which  we  start? 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  Whitehead  develops  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  parts  of  his  argument — an  expla- 
nation, in  terms  of  his  theory,  of  why  it  is  that  all  natural 
science,  as  he  fully  recognizes,  is  directed  to  the  endeavor  to 
explain  the  complex  in  terms  of  the  laws  and  nature  of  its 
simpler  constituents.  This,  however,  is  a  part  of  his  teaching 
upon  which  I  shall  not  dwell. 

There  is  another,  and  much  more  fundamental,  objection 
which  has  to  be  met.  On  the  traditional  view  what  now  exists 
has  always  existed ;  matter  once  there  is  there  for  good  and  all ; 
the  transitory  shapes  and  forms  which  time  carves  out  of  it 
are  alone  new;  what  is  new  is  transitory,  and  what  is  abiding 
never  really  changes.  Matter  is  thus  conceived  as  a  kind  of 
stuff  or  material,  abidingly  there,  and  always  being  re-made 
over,  thrifty  nature  making  it  down,  as  it  were,  like  a  parental 
garment,  for  the  younger  generations: 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
[May]  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

i  The  Concept  of  Nature,  p.  14. 
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This  view  Whitehead  summons  us  to  give  up,  as  no  longer  ten- 
able. But  before  we  can  do  so,  a  seemingly  insuperable  difficulty 
must  be  overcome.  Popularly  we  distinguish  between  things  and 
events.  We  do  not  conceive  a  street  accident  as  a  thing  or 
object ;  and  if  we  tried  to  do  so,  we  should  not  succeed ;  it  refuses 
.to  stand  still.  But  now  Whitehead  appears  to  be  asking  us  to 
consider  a  table  or  a  chair  as  an  event;  and  that,  surely,  is 
equally  impossible;  they  refuse  to  get  under  way.  An  abiding 
thing  stands  in  essential  contrast  to  the  events  which  may 
happen  to  it. 

To  this  difficulty  Whitehead  has  a  twofold  reply.  In  the  first 
place,  he  gets  some  little  amusement  out  of  his  readers  by  seem- 
ing to  question  whether  the  difficulty  is  a  genuine  one.  Is  it 
true,  he  asks,  that  a  street  accident  is  an  event,  and  that  what 
we  call  a  thing  is  not!  Take  Cleopatra's  Needle  as  it  stands 
on  the  Embankment  in  London.  It  is  true  that  the  street  acci- 
dent happens  and  is  done  with,  whereas  Cleopatra's  Needle  is 
there  day  and  night,  year  in,  year  out,  looking  down,  in  abiding 
contrast,  on  the  stream  of  traffic  that  flows  by  it  on  the  river 
and  on  the  roadway.  But  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no 
Cleopatra's  Needle  either  on  the  Embankment  or  in  Egypt;  it 
is  disintegrating  with  fabulous  slowness,  but  still  continuously, 
and  there  must  come  a  time  when  it  will  be  no  longer  there.  In 
this  regard  the  difference  between  it  and  the  street  accident 
would  seem  to  be  merely  one  of  time-span.  Ultimate  difference 
there  appears  to  be  none. 

But  this  is  only  Whitehead 's  way  of  awakening  the  reflective 
reader  to  a  better  appreciation  of  his  own  difficulty.  For,  as 
Whitehead  proceeds  to  emphasize,  there  is  a  quite  radical  dis- 
tinction between  events  and  things  or  objects.  And  he  enumer- 
ates objects  as  being  of  three  types:  sense-objects,  such  as  a 
sound  or  a  color;  perceptual  objects,  such  as  a  chair  or  living 
organism;  scientific  objects,  such  as  molecules,  atoms,  and  elec- 
trons. There  is,  he  recognizes,  a  fundamental  distinction  in 
nature  between  all  such  objects  and  events.  An  event  is  unique ; 
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it  happens  once,  and  it  cannot  happen  again ;  once  it  is  over,  it 
is  done  with.  By  a  thing  or  object,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mean 
just  that  which  can  be  met  with  at  different  times,  which  can 
appear  and  disappear,  and  yet  remain  the  same  identical  being. 
Otherwise  expressed,  the  distinction  is  this:  an  event  cannot  be 
recognized;  since  every  event  is  unique,  and  can  occur  only 
once,  it  cannot  recur,  and  so  allow  of  its  being  recognized  as 
something  experienced  at  some  previous  time.  Since,  however, 
we  do  recognize  objects  as  previously  experienced,  there  must 
be  some  ultimate  distinction  between  them  and  events. 

At  first  sight  there  may  appear  to  be  an  easy  way  of  escape 
from  this  conclusion.  Though  the  same  event  never  recurs, 
events  may  none  the  less  be  uniform  in  type,  and  so  may 
resemble  one  another.  May  we  not  therefore  recognise  events, 
in  the  sense  of  recognizing  the  type  to  which  they  conform ;  and 
may  we  not  do  so  though  there  is  no  self -identical  sameness  in 
the  sense  of  recurrence?  If  I  meet  a  man  whom  I  have  never 
seen  before,  I  cannot,  of  course,  recognize  him  as  an  individual 
but  I  certainly  can  recognize  him  as  being  a  man.  I  can  recog- 
nize in  him  a  standard  type,  though  I  cannot  recognize  in  him 
recurrent  individuality. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  fixity  of  type  or  standard :  what  do 
we  mean  by  resemblance?  All  such  phrases,  in  which  the  terms 
type,  pattern,  structure,  occur,  involve  the  notion  of  permanence 
in  some  form,  and  consequently  imply  that  which  is  irreducible 
to  the  non-recurrent  uniqueness  of  events. 

The  distinction  between  objects  and  events  is  indeed  funda- 
mental ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  how  the  two  types  of  existence 
are  to  be  conceived  as  standing  to  one  another.  According  to 
the  traditional  standpoint,  it  is  space  and  time  on  the  one  hand, 
and  abiding  particles  on  the  other,  that  make  events  possible; 
the  events  are  the  adventures  which  befall  the  particles.  The 
alternative  method  of  procedure  is  that  which  Whitehead  advo- 
cates— so  to  recast  our  fundamental  modes  of  conceiving  natural 
existence  as  to  recognize  that  space  and  time  are  abstractions, 
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not  prior-existing  conditions  making  events  possible,  and  that 
it  is  equally  illegitimate  to  conceive  matter  or  ether  as  a  kind 
of  stuff,  extended  in  space  and  with  parts  movable  in  space- 
time.  What  we  alone  immediately  experience  are  events,  not 
detached  events  standing  in  serial  order  in  time,  but  events  that 
always  overlap  and  so  together  constitute  the  one  total  dura- 
tional  event  that  is  nature  at  any  assignable  period.  Our 
problem  is  to  explain  how,  this  being  so,  the  distinction  between 
events  and  objects  comes  to  be  drawn,  how  it  is  possible,  and 
what  it  involves.  We  know  space  and  time  only  as  elements 
involved  in  events;  we  know  so-called  objects  only  in  and 
through  events.  How,  then,  out  of  a  matrix  of  continuously 
changing  events,  do  those  relatively  isolable  aspects  of  reality, 
space  and  time,  and  those  relatively  permanent  things  which 
we  call  objects,  ever  come  to  emerge?  And  once  they  have 
through  our  intellectual  discriminations  come  to  emerge,  what 
kind  of  ontological  status  do  they  possess  ? 

Obviously  such  a  standpoint  demands  a  very  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  conceptual  foundations  of  the  natural  sciences. 
To  borrow  a  metaphor  from  Whitehead,  "recourse  to  meta- 
physics is  like  throwing  a  match  into  a  powder  magazine." 
Since  metaphysical  matches  are  frequently  rather  poor  in 
quality,  usually  when  this  is  done  nothing  very  particular 
happens.  But  when  the  fuse  is  of  the  kind  manufactured  by 
Whitehead,  the  trouble  is  rather  that  too  much  happens;  "the 
whole  arena  is  blown  up."  However,  this  arena,  according  to 
Whitehead,  was  a  structure  of  unhappy  design;  and  when  it 
is  demolished,  what  is  left  is  the  true  natural  world  as  it  has 
always  existed,  and  such  as  we  shall  know  more  adequately  when 
viewed  through  the  spectacles  which  he  is  ready  to  supply.  We 
shall  then  realize  that  nature  is  falsely  apprehended,  when 
interpreted  primarily  in  terms  of  the  conservation  of  mass  and 
energy,  that  is,  when  we  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  self-winding 
clock,  the  character  of  which  has  been  determined  once  and  for 
all,  and  which  marks  time  in  more  senses  than  one ;  and  that 
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we  should  rather  conceive  nature  as  an  historical  being,  that  is, 
as  a  process  which  at  each  and  every  moment  is  "creatively 
advancing  into  novelty." 

Even  if  it  were  feasible  to  discuss  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  the  many  difficult  problems  of  scientific  methodology  to 
which  this  very  novel  manner  of  envisaging  nature  at  once  gives 
rise,  I  am  not  qualified  to  do  so.  There  are  just  two  points,  of 
a  more  purely  philosophical  character,  upon  which  I  shall  dwell : 
first,  Whitehead  's  criticism  of  the  fallacy  which  he  entitles  ' '  the 
bifurcation  of  Nature ' ' ;  and  secondly,  that  view  of  the  function 
of  reason  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Whitehead's  interpretation 
of  nature  illustrates  and  reinforces. 

When  Whitehead  tells  us  that  all  present-day  natural 
philosophy  is  vitiated  by  the  fallacy  of  bifurcation,  he  means 
that  it  commits  us  to  a  quite  untenable  division  of  the  com- 
ponents of  objective  nature  into  two  diametrically  opposed  types 
of  existence,  the  material  and  the  mental;  or  to  employ  a  more 
adequate  pair  of  terms,  the  physical  and  the  psychical. 

That  some  such  dualism  is,  upon  the  traditional  view,  quite 
inevitable,  first  came  to  be  appreciated  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  transmission  theories 
of  sound,  of  light,  and  of  heat.  Physical  sound  has  been  found 
to  be  a  wave  movement  in  air.  Light  and  radiant  heat  have 
turned  out  to  be  vibrations  in  ether.  Sound,  heat,  and  color, 
having  been  thus  found  to  bear  not  the  least  resemblance  to  their 
physical  counterparts,  they  must,  it  was  argued,  be  mental 
creations,  psychic  additions  to  reality. 

The  doctrine  which  Whitehead  thus  entitles  the  bifurcation 
of  nature,  and  which  largely  coincides  with  what  is  more  usually 
termed  the  doctrine  of  representative  perception,  has  in  the 
past  two  centuries  had  all  the  prestige  of  science  behind  it. 
Philosophical  thinkers,  from  time  to  time,  have  raised  objections 
to  it ;  but  so  long  as  the  results  of  science  seemed  to  support  it, 
these  criticisms  passed  idly  over  men's  heads.  Now,  however, 
that  Whitehead,  in  the  name  of  science,  is  telling  us  that  for 
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the  sake  of  science  itself  the  doctrine  must  be  eradicated  from 
our  thinking,  some  headway  may  at  last  be  made. 

Galileo,  being  the  first  to  formulate  the  standpoint  of  modern 
physics,  was  also  the  first  to  distinguish  between  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies.  All  the  secondary  quali- 
ties, he  taught,  are  non-objective;  in  so  far  as  we  apprehend 
objects  in  terms  of  them,  we  apprehend  them  falsely. 

The  main  reason  which  constrained  Galileo  to  adopt  this 
position  is  quite  fundamental,  and  was  already  evident  to  the 
early  Greek  thinkers.  The  mythological  stories  relating  to  the 
Gods  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  creation  and  annihilation 
are  real  occurrences;  and  the  Greek  philosophers  at  once  recog- 
nized that  so  long  as  this  assumption  is  made  the  nature  of  things 
must  remain  opaque  to  the  human  understanding,  and  that  no 
scientific  knowledge  can  be  possible.  Accordingly  they  set  them- 
selves to  formulate  an  account  of  the  real  which  would  not  be 
committed  to  any  such  postulate.  But  this  task,  as  they  found, 
is  not  at  all  an  easy  one.  For  if  there  be  anything  that  is 
fundamental  in  our  sense-experience,  it  is  the  fact  of  qualitative 
change.  A  hot  object  becomes  cold ;  that  is  to  say,  heat  vanishes 
out  of  existence  and  cold,  a  something  which  did  not  exist 
before,  takes  its  place.  When,  therefore,  we  recognize  such  an 
occurrence  as  coming  about,  are  we  not  admitting  the  fact  of 
annihilation  and  creation  just  as  truly  as  when  we  accept  any 
of  the  stories  of  the  doings  of  the  Gods  ?  What,  then,  they  asked, 
is  to  be  done?  Just  what  Galileo  did,  some  two  thousand  years 
later,  though  less  definitely  and  less  persuasively,  since  the  science 
of  dynamics  had  not  yet  been  established.  We  must,  it  would 
seem,  recognize  that  bodies  are  in  themselves  neither  hot  nor 
cold;  that  all  such  qualities  are  appearances,  mental  entities. 
Nature  consists  of  matter  and  motion,  and  of  nothing  else ;  and 
both  matter  and  motion  are  alike  ingenerable  and  indestructible. 
There  is  a  fixed  and  abiding  amount  of  matter,  and  a  fixed, 
abiding  amount  of  motion.  The  particles  of  matter  move  about 
in  space,  but  none  of  them  ever  either  come  into  existence  or 
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pass  away.  Motion  is  similarly  ingenerable  and  indestructible, 
though,  as  essentially  non-static,  it  is  always  in  process  of  alter- 
ing its  distribution,  playing,  as  it  were,  a  never-ending  game  of 
musical  chairs  with  the  physical  particles. 

When  this  philosophy  of  nature  is  adopted,  the  way  is  clear. 
Qualities  do  not  exist  in  nature,  and  therefore  qualitative  change 
has  not  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  physicist.  There  is  no  longer 
any  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  a  hot  body  becomes  cold.  When 
the  body  is,  as  we  say,  hot,  its  particles  are  vibrating  violently ; 
when  it  becomes,  as  we  say,  cold,  its  particles  lose  some  of  their 
motion  to  other  particles.  Nothing  has  occurred  save  only  a 
redistribution  of  the  same  total  amount  of  motion  among  the 
same  ever-abiding  particles. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  physics,  this  has  proved  a  very 
satisfactory  position.  But,  then,  look  at  it  from  the  other  end ! 
Consider  the  unhappy  quandary  in  which  the  psychologist  and 
the  philosopher  are  placed!  They  have  still  to  reckon  with 
qualitative  change,  and  to  reckon  with  it  .in  a  peculiarly 
aggravated  form.  All  that  is  constant  in  nature  is  alleged  to 
be  physical;  and  what  remains  as  mental  is,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  constantly  coming  into  being  and  then  passing  away  into 
nothingness.  For,  though  the  psychologist  is  more  than  willing 
to  model  his  behavior  on  that  of  the  scientist,  he  cannot  do  so 
in  this  particular  respect.  The  physicist  has  got  rid  of  the 
problems  of  qualitative  change  by  shouldering  them  off  into 
the  mental  realm;  but  the  psychologist  cannot  do  likewise,  and 
shoulder  them  off  in  turn  on  to  someone  else.  There  is  no 
further  realm,  no  intellectual  Hell,  so  to  speak,  into  which  they 
can  be  cast.  The  psychologist  is  up  against  them;  and  they 
stare  him  down.  If,  therefore,  the  fields  of  mental  philosophy 
are  to  be  thus  treated  as  a  kind  of  dumping-ground  for  all 
those  happenings  which  are  too  discreditable  to  be  allowed  as 
belonging  to  physical  nature,  then  only  outside  the  bounds  of 
philosophy,  only  in  the  strictly  physical  domain,  will  knowledge 
be  possible. 
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But  why,  it  may  be  urged,  should  we  be  surprised  to  find 
it  so?  The  world  is  a  sufficiently  strange  place,  and  this  may 
very  well  be  the  nature  of  its  strangeness.  Why  not  accept  the 
subjectivity  of  the  secondary  qualities,  and  in  the  manner  of 
the  old-fashioned  epiphenomenal  view  of  consciousness  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  futility  of  mind,  as  incapable  of  inserting  itself 
into  the  closed  system  of  nature.  That  even  so  large  a  section 
of  experience  as  the  strictly  physical  can  be  successfully  rational- 
ized, is  this  not  even  more  than  we  could  antecedently  have 
reasonably  expected?  Because,  as  miraculously  happens,  science 
is  possible,  does  it  at  all  follow  that  philosophy  must  be  so  like- 
wise? 

To  these  questions  there  is,  however,  an  answer — whether 
sufficient  or  not,  time  alone  can  prove.  Had  any  such  pusil- 
lanimous attitude  been  maintained  toward  physical  nature,  the 
difficulties  which  have  lain  in  the  way  of  scientific  insight  would 
never  have  been  overcome.  When  problems,  within  the  realm 
of  physical  nature,  have  proved  insoluble,  the  reason  has  invari- 
ably been  found  to  lie  in  some  false  assumption  for  which  we 
ourselves,  and  not  the  problems  dealt  with,  are  responsible. 
The  probabilities,  therefore,  so  far  as  known,  are  in  favor  of 
Whitehead's  conviction  that  a  view  of  nature  which  leads  to 
such  an  intellectual  impasse,  is  hardly  likely  to  prove  ultimately 
tenable. 

To  repeat :  the  reason  why  the  physicist  bifurcates  objective 
nature  into  physical  and  psychical  components,  and  counts 
the  secondary  qualities  as  belonging  to  the  latter  class,  is  that 
he  is  unable,  by  means  of  his  physical  principles,  to  explain 
either  their  coming  to  be  or  their  ceasing  to  be.  Indeed,  from 
his  point  of  view,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  they  did  not  •-• 
exist  at  all.  So  far  as  he  can  discover,  they  make  no  difference 
in  the  behavior  of  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  found.  A  red 
billiard  ball  acts  on  a  white  ball  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  a  green  one.  Indeed,  only  so  is  the  game  possible,  as  fair 
and  square  between  the  players.  Where  the  colors  do  come  in, 
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to  make  a  difference,  is  solely  in  the  behavior  of  the  players: 
the  colors  enable  them  to  identify  which  ball  is  which.  The 
colors,  that  is  to  say,  first  come  in  just  where,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  life,  or  at  least  of  consciousness,  reality  displays  that 
degree  and  kind  of  qualitative  complexity  which  marks  the 
limit  beyond  which,  on  the  traditional  view,  no  scientific  knowl- 
edge, at  least  of  the  explanatory  type,  is  any  longer  possible. 
Since,  it  is  argued,  the  behavior  of  physical  entities  is  com- 
pletely accounted  for  in  the  absence  of  the  secondary  qualities, 
these  qualities  must  fall  outside  physical  nature,  and  must, 
like  consciousness,  be  irrelevant  to  it. 

But  is  not  a  very  large  assumption  being  here  made?  Do 
the  actual  methods  and  the  positive  results  of  physical  science 
constrain  us  to  any  such  attitude?  Are  not  Galileo's  teaching 
and  the  similar  teaching  of  Descartes  determined  by  misunder- 
standing of  what  it  is  that  physical  science  is  really  doing?  In 
particular,  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  science  is  yet  in  a 
position  to  explain  the  behavior  of  bodies?  It  does  so  to  the 
extent  that  it  establishes  certain  correlations  which  we  presume 
to  be  causally  determined;  but  the  causal  determinations,  if 
there,  are  never  themselves  brought  to  view.  This  may  be  taken 
as  having  been  proved,  once  for  all,  by  David  Hume.  Thus, 
in  studying  the  manner  in  which — to  keep  to  Hume's  own 
illustration— one  billiard  ball  moves  another,  all  that  the  physi- 
cist can  do  is  to  define  the  correlations  between  changes  in  the 
shape  and  stopping  of  the  one  ball  and  corresponding  changes 
of  shape  and  motion  in  the  other  ball.  But  if  this  be  all  that 
is  done,  and  if  the  physicist,  as  is  undeniable,  can  establish 
similar  correlations  between  the  secondary  qualities  and  their 
physical  and  physiological  antecedents  and  accompaniments, 
what  right  have  we  to  exclude  colors,  sounds,  etc.,  from  the 
physical  domain?  By  means  of  these  correlations  the  secondary 
qualities  are  as  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  other  items  in 
objective  nature  as  are  the  primary.  Thereby  we  do  not,  indeed, 
explain  how  it  is  possible  that  they  should  occur;  but  does  that 
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differentiate  them  from  any  other  of  nature 's  happenings  ?  Are 
we  not  justified  in  holding  that  colors  are  as  truly  physical  as 
are  the  bodily  organs  of  sight,  and  sounds  as  truly  physical  as 
are  the  organs  of  hearing?  These  organs  are  telepathic;  they 
discharge  their  functions  by  enabling  us  to  apprehend  what 
exists  in  places  where  our  organisms  are  not  themselves  located ; 
and  they  do  so  in  and  through  the  secondary  qualities.  We 
cannot  observe  a  distant  object  save  as  it  is  outlined  against 
a  background ;  and  this  is  only  possible  through  color  variations. 
In  the  absence  of  color,  as  in  the  dark,  the  eyes  are  as  good  as 
non-existent.  Similarly,  if  there  be  no  sounds,  the  ears  are 
entirely  useless.  To  treat  the  bodily  organs  as  strictly  physical, 
and  the  qualities  of  color  and  sound  as  purely  psychical,  is  surely 
to  substitute  for  nature's  complex  but  unitary  workings  the 
crude  and  incredible  simplicities  of  a  cast-iron  dualism,  the  sole 
justification  for  which  is  the  supposed  adequacy  of  the  New- 
tonian physics,  and  the  supposedly  closed  character  of  the 
physical  system  as  therein  conceived. 

The  traditional  philosophy  of  nature  certainly  proceeds  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  logic  of  its  own  avowed  principles. 
On  the  traditional  view  nature,  at  any  chosen  time,  can  have 
only  instantaneous  existence.  In  the  sequence  of  its  events,  only 
one  event  at  a  time,  and  that  in  the  order  of  the  sequence,  can 
be  allowed  as  existing.  Now  physics  teaches  that  at  least  two 
complete  air-waves  of  the  same  length  are  required  for  the 
possibility  of  a  musical  sound.  But  since  each  single  wave,  or 
rather  each  instantaneous  state  of  each  wave,  alone  exists  at 
any  one  moment,  it  is  impossible  for  the  sound  to  exist  as  a 
physical  entity ;  and  we  must,  it  would  therefore  seem,  conclude 
that  it  belongs  to  the  only  other  type  in  which  reality  is  known 
to  exist,  namely,  the  psy6hical.  If  nature  can  exist  only  as  the 
instantaneous,  everything  which,  like  sound,  involves  the  tele- 
scoping or  integrating  of  successive  events  must  be  psychically 
conditioned.  The  same  argument  applies  to  color.  Red,  accord- 
ing to  physics,  integrates  the  happening  of  millions  of  events 
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in  ether,  and  is  therefore  patently  incapable  of  having  physical 
existence  in  an  instantaneous  time. 

But  does  not  this  desperate  expedient  of  bringing  in  the 
mind,  as  the  supposed  creative  source  of  sound  and  color,  fail 
of  its  purpose?  In  face,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  many  correla- 
tions which  have  been  established  between  the  secondary  qualities 
and  their  physical  and  physiological  accompaniments,  and  on 
the  other  hand  of  the  absence  of  any  similar  known  correlations 
in  the  psychical  sphere,  is  not  such  procedure  suspiciously  indi- 
cative of  some  radical  defect  in  the  assumptions  which  are  being 
made,  and  especially  in  the  assumption  that  outside  the  mind 
only  that  can  exist  which  exists  in  an  instant  ? 

Let  us  take,  as  our  illustration,  a  melody,  such  as  the  song 
of  the  nightingale.  Is  it  impossible  that  such  a  melody  should 
exist  as  an  item  in  physical  nature!  The  melody,  as  extending 
over  a  sequence  of  events,  demands  for  its  apprehension  as 
melody  certain  mental  processes,  namely,  those  which  make 
possible  recollection  and  anticipation.  Must  not  the  melody, 
therefore,  as  an  integration  of  the  non-instantaneous,  be  classed 
as  itself  mental? 

Beyond  all  possibility  of  questioning,  processes  of  recollec- 
tion and  anticipation  do  thus  condition  our  awareness  of  the 
melody.  The  "melody,  as  a  whole,  is  apprehended  in  and  through 
such  processes,  and  they  form  a  sequence.  But  because  these 
processes  condition  the  awareness,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
melody  which  surprises  and  delights  us  when  the  awareness  thus 
reveals  it,  must  itself  be  similarly  conditioned.  That  view, 
Whitehead  maintains,  originates  in  a  false  view  of  time.  On 
his  doctrine  of  duration,  the  melody  takes  its  place  alongside  the 
secondary  qualities  as  a  possible  item  in  objective  nature.  The 
song  of  the  nightingale  can  belong  to  the  objective  order;  only 
our  awareness  of  it  need  be  reckoned  as  mental. 

The  difficulties  which  arise  in  connection  with  this  question 
center,  you  will  observe,  in  and  about  Whitehead's  fundamental 
distinction  betwreen  events  and  objects.  Most  of  Whitehead's 
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readers  must  have  wished  that  he  had  dwelt  upon  this  distinction 
at  greater  length,  and  in  particular  that  he  had  stated  more 
explicitly  his  reasons  for  classing  sounds,  colors  and  the  like,  as 
being  objects,  and  not  events.  The  major  part  of  his  argument 
is  designed  to  show  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  classing  sensa 
as  mental  are  quite  inconclusive,  and  that  certain  of  these 
reasons  are  demonstrably  invalid.  But  we  can  accept  this  part 
of  his  teaching,  and  therefore  can  count  sound  and  melodies  as 
being  items  in  objective  nature,  and  yet  not  feel  committed  to 
the  further  contention  that  they  are  persistent  and  recurrent 
objects,  and  as  such  condition  recognition. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  good  reasons  why  this  part  of 
Whitehead's  teaching  should  present  special  difficulty.  He  is 
here  treating  of  that  most  troublesome  of  all  logical  problems, 
the  possibility  and  status  of  universals.  The  question,  however, 
as  to  whether  sensa  can  be  classed  as  objects  is  capable  of  being 
discussed  in  and  by  itself;  and  that  Whitehead  has  nowhere 
done  in  any  detail.  The  objections  to  the  position  which  he  is 
maintaining  are  many  and  obvious.  He  would  seem  to  be 
adopting,  in  regard  to  sensa,  that  very  view  which  he  denounces 
in  regard  to  matter.  He  would  seem  to  be  contending  that 
sounds  never  come  into  existence  nor  pass  out  of  existence.  Con- 
sequently, on  Whitehead's  view,  I  may  be  using  some  of  the 
self-identical  vowel  or  other  sounds  of  which  Julius  Caesar 
availed  himself  during  his  compaign  in  Gaul.  Their  having 
been  heard  in  Europe,  and  that  so  many  centuries  ago,  need 
be  no  obstacle  to  their  also  being  present  here  with  us  in  propria 
persona.  Indeed,  Whitehead  is  prepared  to  go  even  farther, 
and  to  maintain  that  since  sounds  are  objects  and  not  events, 
the  same  sounds  can  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time; 
they  can,  for  instance,  be  in  all  parts  of  this  room  at  once.  But 
most  of  us,  probably,  will,  until  better  evidence  is  shown,  con- 
tinue to  hold  to  the  more  usual  contrary  view,  namely,  that  sensa 
are  events,  and,  like  other  physical  happenings,  are  non-recur- 
rent. We  shall  hold  that  the  sounds  which  Caesar  heard,  when 
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he  or  others  spoke,  were  heard  but  once,  and,  like  the  slabs  of 
duration  which  they  constituted,  can  never  again  appear  within 
the  historical  series. 

But  let  us  follow  the  further  stages  in  the  argument  in  which 
Whitehead  defines  more  precisely  his  distinction  between  events 
and  obje'cts.  Events,  he  tells  us,  make  their  entry  only  in  order 
to  take  their  exit.  They  perish,  for  good  and  all,  in  the  very 
time  of  their  occurring.  An  object,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  so 
to  speak,  an  immortality  which  enables  it  to  survive  not  only 
the  mental  events  in  and  through  which  it  is  experienced,  but 
also  the  physical  events  in  and  through  which  it  obtains  its 
diverse  locations  in  time  and  space.  And  if  a  melody  be  an 
object,  this  must  likewise  be  true  of  it.  We  have  heard  the 
song  of  the  nightingale ;  we  hear  it  again  years  after,  and  say : 
"There  it  is  again,  the  same  melody  that  I  heard  before."  Is 
this  only  a  manner  of  speaking;  or  does  the  melody  really  have 
the  immortality  which  Keats  so  fancifully  ascribed  to  the  bird 
that  voices  it  ?  The  traditional  view  has  a  very  definite  answer 
to  this  question.  The  nervous  system  of  the  nightingale  has  a 
fixed  type  of  structure,  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. Hence  the  uniformity  of  its  behavior ;  only  so  is  it  able 
to  delight  us  in  this  twentieth  century  as  it  delighted  the  Greeks 
in  classical  times.  It  is  not  the  melody  which  persists,  but  a 
type  of  structure  in  nervous  matter,  physically  conditioned. 

But  it  is  precisely  upon  this  position  that  Whitehead  pro- 
ceeds to  train  his  heaviest  artillery.  So  long  as  the  argument 
concerns  only  the  secondary  qualities  and  such  entities  as  a 
melody,  there  are  so  many  difficulties,  and  so  little  specific 
evidence,  that  decisive  conclusions  can  hardly  be  looked  for. 
The  situation  undergoes  change,  and  as  it  would  seem  very 
decisively  in  Whitehead's  favor,  when  we  limit  the  discussion 
to  the  physical  field,  as  ordinarily  conceived.  For  it  is  in  this 
domain  that  his  view  of  duration,  if  accepted,  most  clearly 
displays  its  revolutionary  character.  The  traditional  physics 
will  not  countenance  persistent  melodies,  but  it  does  believe 
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in  what,  as  Whitehead  is  prepared  to  show,  are  more  or  less 
in  the  same  class  therewith,  namely,  persistent  electrons,  atoms 
and  molecules.  These,  Whitehead  argues,  cannot  exist,  any 
more  than  the  secondary  qualities,  if  nature  be  viewed  as  instan- 
taneous. 

Whitehead  takes  as  an  example  the  molecule  of  iron. 

Consider  a  molecule  of  iron.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  core  of  posi- 
tive electricity  surrounded  by  annular  clusters  of  electrons,  composed  of 
negative  electricity  and  rotating  round  the  core.  No  single  characteristic 
property  of  iron  as  such  can  be  manifested  at  an  instant.  Instantaneously 
there  is  simply  a  distribution  of  electricity  and  Maxwell's  equations  are 
required  to  express  our  expectations.  But  iron  is  not  an  expectation  or 
even  a  recollection.  It  is  a  fact;  and  this  fact,  which  is  iron,  is  what 
happens  during  a  period  of  time.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  thing  as  iron  at 
an  instant;  to  be  iron  is  a  [constant  and  recurrent]  character  of  an  event. 
Every  physical  constant  respecting  iron  which  appears  in  scientific  tables 
is  the  register  of  such  a  character.  What  is  ultimate  in  iron,  according 
to  the  traditional  theory,  is  [not  iron  but]  instantaneous  distributions  of 
electricity;  and  this  ultimateness  is  simply  ascribed  by  reason  of  a  meta- 
physical theory,  and  by  no  reason  of  observation.  In  truth,  when  we  have 
once  admitted  the  hierarchy  of  macroscopic  and  microscopic  equations,  the 
traditional  concept  is  lost.  For  it  is  the  macroscopic  equations  which 
express  the  facts  of  immediate  observation,  and  these  equations  essentially 
express  the  integral  characters  of  events.  But  that  hierarchy  [the  macro- 
scopic referring  to  what  is  integrated  and  the  microscopic  to  the  instan- 
taneous] is  necessitated  by  every  concept  of  modern  physics — the  molecular 
theory  of  matter,  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  the  wave  theory  of  light, 
the  electromagnetic  theory  of  molecules,  the  electromagnetic  theory  of 
mass. '  '2 

This  view  Whitehead  extends  to  the  living  organism.  The 
organism  must,  he  maintains,  be  interpreted  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  atoms  and  molecules.  By  its  existence  it  demon- 
strates the  physical  reality  of  certain  rhythmic  functionings 
which,  as  such,  are  incapable  of  being  enclosed  within  the  instan- 
taneous. As  rhythmic,  they  presuppose  duration  as  truly  as 
does  a  melody.  "Life  is  too  obstinately  concrete"  to  be  located 
in  an  instant,  even  if  at  the  instant  it  be  spread  over  a  space. 
For  this  reason,  living  organisms,  for  their  definition,  demand 

2  An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Natural  Knowledge,  pp. 
22-23. 
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synoptic  as  well  as  analytic  treatment.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
complex,  analysis  is  required  to  determine  the  precise  nature 
of  their  complexities ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  rhythmic,  these 
complexities  are  subordinate  to,  and  determined  by,  the  unities 
which  they  constitute.  When,  therefore,  the  extreme  mechanists 
endeavor  to  view  the  unity  of  the  organism  as  something  which 
can  be  exhaustively  accounted  for  as  a  resultant  of  the  inter- 
actions of  its  parts,  they  would  appear  to  be  developing  a 
very  fruitful  scientific  technique  into  philosophical  consequences 
which  it  need  not  imply.  The  behaviorists,  in  unfaltering 
devotion  to  a  strictly  logical  consistency,  are  prepared  to  go 
even  farther,  and  to  deny  the  effective  existence  of  anything 
that  can  properly  be  entitled  consciousness.  Behaviorism — may 
we  not  say? — is  the  enfant  terrible  of  this  way  of  thinking. 

Whitehead  completes  his  indictment  of  the  traditional 
philosophy  of  nature,  by  showing  that  there  are  yet  other  items 
which  the  classical  physics  itself  recognizes  and  which  yet  can 
find  no  foothold  in  the  world  so  conceived.  As  Whitehead  shows 
by  detailed  argument,  this  is  true  of  such  factors  as  velocity, 
acceleration,  momentum,  stress,  mass,  and  kinetic  energy,  and 
even  of  so  seemingly  ultimate  a  feature  as  that  of  contact.  Such 
factors  are,  indeed,  made  use  of  by  the  classical  physics,  just 
as  are  the  secondary  qualities;  otherwise  physics  could  not  get 
along  at  all.  But,  as  Whitehead  maintains,  it  does  so,  in  each 
case,  only  by  inconsistently  doing  violence  either  to  its  own 
principles  or  to  the  facts  as  it  has  itself  defined  them.  If,  there- 
fore, the  secondary  qualities  are  to  be  ejected  from  the  system 
of  instantaneous  nature,  so  much  else  must  follow  on  their  heels,, 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  migrations,  physical  nature  will 
become  so  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  that  quite  palpably  the 
title  'reality'  will  belong  more  properly  to  what  lies  outside  it 
than  to  what  it  itself  continues  to  include.  "The  ideal  [is  that] 
of  all  nature  with  no  temporal  extension,  ...  of  all  nature  at 
an  instant.  But  this  ideal  is  in  fact  the  ideal  of  a  nonentity."2 

s  The  Concept  of  Nature,  p.  61. 
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Is  not  this,  indeed,  the  reason  of  what  surely  is  a  highly 
paradoxical  situation:  namely,  that  if  we  wish  to  discover,  in 
these  modern  times,  a  whole-hearted  adherent  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's view  of  the  function  of  science,  as  consisting  merely  in 
the  determination  of  the  coexistences  and  sequences  of  our 
sensations,  we  have  to  search  for  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  students 
of  the  natural  sciences?  In  Karl  Pearson  and  in  Ernst  Mach — 
the  latter  of  whom  has  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
Einstein — the  wheel  has  gone  full  circle.  Nature,  for  them, 
has  come  to  be  located,  together  with  the  secondary  qualities, 
merely  and  exclusively  in  the  subjective  experiences  of  this 
and  that  individual.  The  fundamental  concepts  of  science, 
whether  of  mass  and  energy  or  of  molecules  and  electrons,  are. 
they  declare,  merely  working  fictions,  and  can  be  justified  only 
by  certain  practical  services  which  they  discharge. 

The  remedy,  according  to  Whitehead,  lies  in  a  radical 
revision  of  our  fundamental  assumptions.  We  may  not  thus 
pick  and  choose  among  nature's  components.  We  must  keep 
to  nature,  explaining  it  in  terms  of  itself,  and  not  of  any  outside 
entity,  such  as  mind.  The  type  of  problem  with  which  science, 
properly  understood,  will  have  to  deal  will  then  no  longer  be: 
how  a  billiard  ball  causes  the  mind  to  see  red  or  green ;  but  the 
problem :  when  red  is  found  in  nature,  what  else  is  found  there 
in  addition.  Under  guidance  of  this  question,  we  shall  no  longer 
discuss  the  causes  of  knowledge,  but  the  coherence  of  the  known. 
The  understanding  which  we  shall  seek  is  an  understanding  of 
relations  within  nature,  not  of  relations  between  nature  and  a 
something  called  mind,  supposed  to  lie  outside  it. 

' '  All  we  know  of  nature  is  in  the  same  boat,  to  sink  or  swim  together. '  '* 
"For  us  the  red  glow  of  the  sunset  should  be  as  much  part  of  nature 
as  are  [its]  molecules  and  electric  waves.  ...  It  is  for  natural  philosophy 
to  analyze  how  these  various  elements  of  nature  are  connected.  .  .  .  We 
are  instinctively  willing  to  believe  that  by  due  attention  more  can  be  found 
in  nature  than  that  which  is  observed  at  first  sight.  But  we  will  not  be 
content  with  less.  "5 

4  The  Concept  of  Nature,  p.  148.         *  Op.  cit.,  p.  29. 
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To  describe  any  of  the  items  of  nature  as  mental  in  character 
is  not  only  to  deprive  them  of  their  legitimate  birthright,  but  in 
mockery  to  offer,  as  substitute,  what  in  this  connection  is  a  quite 
empty  and  meaningless  title.  This  device  of  bringing  in  the 
animal  and  human  mind  as  a  supposedly  creative  source  of  new 
entities,  really  avails  nothing  in  rendering  intelligible  the  occur- 
rence of  these  entities,  or  the  part  which  they  unquestionably 
play  in  animal  and  human  behavior. 

Thus  nature,  as  envisaged  by  Whitehead,  is  extraordinarily 
different  from  nature  as  denned  in  terms  of  the  classical  physics. 
While  less  tidy,  with  all  sorts  of  loose  ends,  it  is  allowed  to  have 
more  content ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  become  more  bewilder- 
ing, just  thereby  it  has  become  more  and  more  like  unto  the 
reality  which  faces  us  in  experience.  In  view  of  the  amazing 
diversity  of  the  items  which,  on  Whitehead's  view,,  compose 
nature — the  tastes  as  well  as  the  textures  of  foods,  the  roar  of 
the  lion  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  as  well  as  the  laby- 
rinthine structures  of  the  inner  ear,  the  gorgeous  coloration  of 
the  peacock's  tail  as  well  as  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina — 
nature,  thus  envisaged,  will  at  every  turn,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  our  openmindedness,  force  upon  our  attention  the  immense 
gaps,  not  merely  in  our  detailed  and  established  theories,  but 
also  even  in  our  most  conjectural  interpretations  of  nature's 
doings.  We  may  allow  the  imagination  to  suggest  all  manner 
of  possible  possibilities  beyond  the  actualities  which  we  are  in 
position  to  verify ;  but  we  shall  not  thereby  succeed  in  compre- 
hending, even  distantly,  in  bare  outline,  how  these  gaps  can 
be  bridged — not  at  least  if,  as  we  ought,  we  insist  upon  retaining 
belief  in  the  continuity  which  is  so  fundamental,  and,  as  we 
have  good  grounds  for  believing,  so  universal  a  feature  of  all 
reality. 

On  the  traditional  view — only  a  generation  ago  Tyndall  and 
Huxley  were  speaking  of  atoms  as  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
universe — the  ultimate  constituents  and  the  possible  types  of 
combination  are  supposed  to  be  already  more  or  less  known ; 
and  for  science  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  particular  ever- 
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changing  combinations  which  occur  in  this  and  that  space  at 
this  and  that  time.  On  Whitehead's  view,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  nature's  most  usual  and  seemingly  ordinary  features  are 
but  hieroglyphics  which  bear  a  wealth  of  meaning  beyond  all 
that  we  have  yet  succeeded  in  discerning. 

' '  The  materialistic  theory  has  all  the  completeness  of  the  thought  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  had  a  complete  answer  to  everything,  be  it  in  heaven 
or  in  hell  or  in  nature.  There  is  a  trimness  about  it,  with  its  instantaneous 
present,  its  vanished  past,  its  non-existent  future,  and  its  inert  matter.  This 
trimness  is  very  medieval  and  ill  accords  with  brute  fact.  The  theory  which 
I  am  urging  admits  a  greater  ultimate  mystery  and  a  deeper  ignorance. '  'fi 
' '  We  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  the  facts  are  simple 
because  simplicity  is  the  goal  of  our  quest.  The  guiding  motto  in  the  life 
of  every  natural  philosopher  should  be,  Seek  simplicity  and  distrust  it. ' '~ 
' '  We  have  to  remember  that  while  nature  is  complex  with  timeless  subtlety, 
human  thought  issues  from  the  simple-mindedness  of  beings  whose  life  is 
less  than  half  a  century. '  '*  "  All  that  one  can  hope  to  do  is  to  settle  the 
right  sort  of  difficulties  and  to  raise  the  right  sort  of  ulterior  questions,  and 
thus  to  accomplish  one  short  step  further  into  the  unfathomable  mystery. ' '» 

These  considerations,  and  especially  this  last  phrase  "the 
unfathomable  mystery,"  bring  me  to  my  second  main  question, 
which  I  must  treat  more  briefly.  You  will  have  observed  the 
many  respects  in  which  Whitehead's  terminology  resembles  that 
of  Bergson's.  Like  Bergson,  he  regards  the  traditional  philoso- 
phy of  nature  as  false  and  distorting ;  like  Bergson,  he  substitutes 
duration  for  the  instantaneous  present ;  like  Bergson,  he  speaks 
of  nature  as  an  historical  being,  and  as  at  every  moment  cre- 
atively advancing  into  novelty.  He  also  agrees  with  Bergson 
that  we  must  start  from  something  directly  experienced,  and 
that  in  proceeding  to  know  it  we  must  do  so  by  widening  the 
field  of  this  experience,  not  by  leaving  out  more  and  more  of  it. 
Is  then  Whitehead  also  committed  to  Bergson's  attack  upon 
reason  as  incapable  of  yielding  insight  into  reality,  and  as  find- 
ing its  proper  sphere  not  in  the  realm  of  theory  but  in  the  catch - 
who-catch-can  scrimmages  of  practical  life  ?  The  question  almost 

«  The  Concept  of  Nature,  p.  73. 

7  Op.  cit.,  p.  163. 

s  An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Natural  Knoicledge,  p.  15. 

9  Op.  cit.,  p.  viii. 
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answers  itself.  Whitehead  has  none  of  Bergson 's  deep-rooted 
antipathy  to  that  surely  very  admirable,  if  for  purposes  of 
transportation  very  expensive  and  troublesome,  aspect  of  reality 
which  we  entitle  space.  According  to  Whitehead,  reality  is  in 
space  no  less  assuredly  than  it  is  in  time;  and  he  therefore 
regards  the  analytic  procedure  whereby  the  physicist  explains 
the  given  in  terms  of  its  simpler  components  as  resulting  in 
genuine  knowledge,  and  not  in  distortion  of  what  is  intrinsically 
simple  and  unitary.  Indeed  he  insists  that  we  should  give  as 
literal  an  interpretation  as  possible  to  physical  theories  regard- 
ing the  existence  and  structure  of  molecules,  atoms  and  electrons. 
Also,  though  Whitehead  does  not  believe  in  a  material  ether,  he 
does  hold  that  we  are  committed  to  acceptance  of  an  ether  of 
events.  With  this  appreciation  of  analysis,  Whitehead  holds, 
however,  to  much  that  is  more  or  less  distinctive  of  Bergson ; 
and  I  shall  therefore  conclude  by  considering  how  far  White- 
head's  teaching  is  compatible  with  an  unqualified  and  whole- 
hearted belief  in  rational  criteria.  This  is  not  a  question  upon 
which  he  has  expressed  himself  in  any  explicit  manner;  but  it 
can,  I  think,  be  answered  in  the  light  of  his  other  utterances. 

Those  who  depreciate  reason,  in  the  manner  of  Bergson, 
consider  that  it  is  too  inflexible,  too  logical,  to  allow  for  the 
freakishness  of  life,  and  for  the  strange  and  seemingly  irrational 
contingencies  of  which  nature  and  history  offer  so  many 
examples.  Logic  seems  out  of  place  when  we  are  faced,  as  we 
constantly  are,  by  contingency,  factualness,  historicity. 

Take,  for  example  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  an  island 
and  is  not  triangular  or  equilateral,  but  grotesquely  shaped. 
Its  being  an  island,  with  this  specific  irregular  shape,  has  largely 
determined  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland.  Yet  it  is 
strictly  factual.  Geology  can,  indeed,  give  an  explanation  of 
these  facts;  but  the  explanation  consists  in  running  them  back 
to  a  body  of  contingencies  more  primitive  but  equally  factual, 
and  which  are  as  little  capable  of  rational  justification  as  the 
present  distribution  of  sea  and  land. 
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This  is  typical  of  all  the  fundamental  facts  and.  conditions 
of  human  existence.  We  cannot  by  means  of  reason  establish 
their  necessity.  The  most  that  we  can  do  is  to  determine  their 
actual  nature  and  the  consequences  that  follow  therefrom.  And 
so  doing,  we  generally  succeed  in  finding  that,  under  the  con- 
ditions prescribed,  a  rationality  or  order  appropriate  to  them, 
determined  by  them,  gradually  discloses  itself — an  order  which 
is  richer  and  more  wonderful  than  any  that  unassisted,  that  is, 
dialectical,  reasoning  could  ever  have  anticipated,  if  called  upon 
to  invent  what  it  would  desire  to  discover.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
the  task  of  the  human  mind  to  prove  the  rationality  of  the 
universe  or  any  part  of  it.  It  is  for  the  universe,  on  detailed 
study,  to  reveal  the  kind  of  rationality  which  does,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  belong  to  it.  Ahead  of  detailed  study,  we  do  not  know 
what,  in  reference  to  any  specific  subject-matter,  we  ought  to 
mean  by  rationality.  Taken  abstractly,  in  general,  we  mean  by 
rationality  merely  that  which  is  at  once  in  harmony  with  the 
relevant  appearances,  and  which  when  formulated  in  terms  of  / 
human  speech,  and  thereby  embodied  in  judgments,  does  not 
involve  direct  logical  contradictions.  But  clearly  this  definition 
of  the  rational  is  purely  formal ;  it  is  empty  of  all  specific  mean- 
ing. It  does  not  in  the  least  prefigure  what  detailed  study  is 
likely  to  disclose :  as  in  physiology,  the  crossing  of  the  nerve- 
trunks  which  makes  us  l^ftbrained,  or  as  in  grammar  the 
irregular  verbs,  or  as  in  political  history  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. What  the  rationalist  can  alone  be  required  to  stand  for 
is  the  conviction  that  reality,  if  known  in  its  details  and  in 
all  its  manifold  aspects,  will  be  found  to  justify  itself  in  face 
of  the  claims  to  which  it  has  given  rise  in  any  of  its  embodiments. 
The  rational  is  for  us  a  problematic,  conception,  and  only  by 
empirical  enquiry,  in  proportion  as  such  enquiry  is  successful, 
can  it  be  progressively  defined  in  its  relevant  detail. 

To  all  of  this  Whitehead  would,  I  think,  wholeheartedly 
agree;  while  Bergson  would  desire  to  make  certain  provisos. 
For  they  differ  fundamentally,  not  only  in  those  respects  which 
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I  have  already  enumerated,  but  also  in  one  other  respect  which 
is  even  more  fundamental,  namely,  that  Bergson  denies  the 
validity  of  universals,  whereas  Whitehead  allows  them  a  large 
and  prominent  place  in  his  philosophy.  According  to  Bergson 
there  is  no  fixed  structure  or  constancy  in  nature  to  balance,  in 
any  reliable  manner,  the  creative  processes  whereby  it  advances 
or  emerges  into  novelty.  The  gates  of  the  future  are  so  wide 
open  that  we  have  no  ground  for  asserting  anything  to  be  either 
possible  or  impossible  prior  to  its  actual  entry  into  the  realm 
of  the  actual.  It  is,  Bergson  tells  us,  an  illusion  that  there  is, 
in  addition  to  the  actual,  any  such  thing  as  the  possible.  When 
the  future  has,  through  creative  activities,  been  rendered  actual, 
it  casts  back  into  the  past  the  mirage  of  its  own  possibility ;  and 
so  leads  us,  if  we  be  not  careful  in  observation,  to  believe  that, 
had  our  previous  experience  been  more  extensive,  we  could  have 
anticipated  the  future  prior  to  its  arrival.  But  if  this  be  the 
situation,  if  we  cannot  know  how  far  the  actual  will  continue 
to  behave  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  and  if,  indeed,  our  one  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  future  is  that  it  must  differ  from  the 
non-recurrent  past,  must  not  some  other  guide  than  reason  be 
set  in  the  seat  of  authority  ? 

To  these  queries  the  answer  can  be  made  that  if  with  Berg- 
son we  deny  the  existence  of  universals,  if  types  and  patterns 
are  but  artificial  schemes  devised  by  our  analytic  and  merely 
anthropomorphic  reason,  if  under  the  stress  of  our  merely 
practical  need  for  rhythms  and  recurrences  we  are  reading  them 
into  the  ever-changing,  freely  creative  processes  of  nature,  and 
if,  therefore,  nothing  not  already  existent  can  be  regarded 
as  being  either  possible  or  impossible,  then  certainly  rational 
criteria  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  source  of  theoretical  insight. 
For  a  vision  of  the  genuinely  and  independently  real  we  shall 
have  to  look  to  some  other  source. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  with  Whitehead  that 
universals,  that  is,  recurrent  rhythms  and  patterns,  are  as 
important  and  essential  a  factor  in  nature  as  is  the  uniqueness 
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of  its  transitory,  non-recurrent  events,  then  the  possible  at 
once  comes  into  its  own,  and  reason  is  therewith  reinstated  in 
authority.  For  is  it  not,  above  all  else,  with  the  possible  that 
reason,  qua  reason,  is  primarily  concerned?10  And  that  not 
because  reason  is  detached  from,  or  indifferent  to,  the  actual, 
but  because  only  through  study  of  the  possible  can  the  actual, 
in  its  many  concealed  aspects,  come  to  be  known. 

What,  for  instance,  does  the  scientist  do  when  he  makes  an 
experiment  ?  Constructing  an  hypothesis,  in  the  light  of  his 
acquired  experience  and  knowledge,  he  conceives  a  situation 
which  has  never  been  actualized  in  nature,  or  which  at  least 
has  never  been  disclosed  to  him  or  to  others  in  actual  experience. 
This  situation  he  sets  about  producing  with  the  artificial  aids 
which  his  laboratory  supplies;  and  according  as  its  outcome  is 
or  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  predictions,  he  confirms,  modifies, 
or  rejects  his  hypothetically  inferred  conclusions.  The  possi- 
bilities which  he  thus  hypothetically  entertains  may,  more  often 
than  not,  be  akin  to  the  mirages  of  which  Bergson  speaks ;  but 
ever  and  anon  he  finds  that  by  their  means  he  has  entered  more 
deeply  into  the  constitution  of  the  real.  Through  study  of  possi- 
bilities he  discovers  for  himself  fresh  data  by  reasoning  upon 
which  he  can  make  further  advances  in  the  building  up  of 
knowledge. 

Even  when  the  hypotheses  fail,  they  frequently,  in  failing, 
yield  data  which,  if  not  positively,  at  least  negatively,  mark  out 
the  boundaries  between  the  true  and  the  false.  They  afford 
clues,  by  further  reflection  upon  which  possibilities  of  a  more 
genuine  character  may  be  brought  into  view. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  the  difficult  problems  which 
center  round  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  universals — and 
recognizing,  as  I  have  said,  that  on  this  point  Whitehead's  own 
statements  are  too  brief  to  be  altogether  satisfactory — it  is  surely 
clear  that  experience  does  reveal  to  us  actual  universals.  Par- 
ticulars resemble  one  another ;  they  recur,  and  can  be  recognized. 

10  I  have  here  profited  by  recollections  of  Stout 's  unpublished  Gifford 
Lectures. 
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There  is  permanence  of  patterns  and  types;  reality  has  a  struc- 
ture. But  this  being  granted,  the  possible  at  once  comes  into 
its  own.  Every  universal  has  possible,  as  well  as  actual  instances, 
and  the  possible  instances  are,  in  many  cases,  in  experimental 
science  as  in  the  moral,  social  and  political  fields,  even  more 
important  to  us  than  the  actual  instances.  They  are  possible 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  instances  of  actual  universals.  Our 
knowledge  of  them  is  to  that  extent  empirical.  In  considering 
them  we  are  still  dealing  with  reality.  We  are  justified  in 
giving  to  them  the  eulogistic  title  of  possibilities,  in  that  they 
are  genuine  modes  in  which  the  actual,  granted  the  other 
required  conditions,  can  come  to  be.  Their  basis  is  factual, 
being  found  in  the  present  and  in  the  past.  In  arguing  to  them 
we  are  still  arguing  in  the  light  of,  and  under  the  guidance  of, 
experience. 

The  reasons  why,  though  actually  possible,  they  are  merely 
possible,  is  that  besides  the  conditions  which  make  them  possible, 
they  demand  other  conditions  not  yet  actual.  Whether  these 
other  conditions  are  themselves  possible  is  one  of  the  questions 
which  we  have  to  settle  in  the  process  of  considering  them.  To 
take,  for  instance,  practical  possibilities:  in  deciding  whether 
we  ought  to  guide  our  conduct,  personal,  social,  or  political,  in 
such  manner  as  to  realize  certain  possibilities,  we  are  deciding 
two  questions  which,  however  difficult,  may  be  quite  within  our 
competence.  One  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  supplement 
of  conditions  required  for  converting  the  possibilities  into 
actuality ;  the  other  is  as  to  the  value  of  the  possibilities  thus 
sought,  and  the  costs  of  their  achievement.  Neither  question 
can  be  entertained,  and  neither  can  be  solved,  save  through  the 
instrumentality  of  reason ;  and  it  is  in  these  two  types  of  enquiry 
that  reason  proves  itself  the  indispensable  ally  of  all  our 
specifically  human  activities.  Human  activities,  whether  theo- 
retical or  practical,  are  certainly  creative;  but  that  which  at 
once  inspires  and  directs  them  comes  from  study  of  the  possi- 
bilities disclosed  to  us  in  experience  of  existing  universals. 
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Experience  fructifies  reason ;  and  reason  clarifies  experience  into 
the  anticipation  of  all  that  it  involves  for  its  greatest  possible, 
and  most  ideal,  extension.  The  greater  constructive  thinkers, 
like  Plato,  are,  as  a  rule,  rational  empiricists,  or  if  we  please, 
empirical  rationalists.  Only  thus,  they  believe,  can  reliance 
on  reason  be  harmonized  with  the  prevailing  contingency  and 
factualness  and  historicity  of  all  that  is  fundamental  in  human 
experience,  alike  in  the  natural  or  in  the  spiritual  domains. 
Reality  is  full  of  the  unexpected.  As  Montaigne  wisely  remarks : 
"Unknown  truths  are  improbable."  But  the  unexpectedness 
of  the  real  reveals  itself  in  its  universals,  no  less  than  in  its 
particulars ;  and  to  this  extent,  even  in  its  wildest  vagaries,  may 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  reasoned  predictions.  As  the 
speculations  of  Einstein  are  now  demonstrating,  science  can 
correctly  predict  the  seemingly  incredible.  Through  insight, 
genuinely  rational  in  character,  it  can  anticipate  the  actual  prior 
to  its  occurrence. 

Thus  Whitehead,  notwithstanding  the  revolutionary  char- 
acter of  his  philosophy  of  nature,  is  not  called  upon  to  question 
any  of  the  positive  results  of  the  natural  sciences,  nor  to  con- 
demn any  method  of  enquiry  which  the  natural  sciences  now 
fruitfully  employ.  What  he  alone  questions  are  the  limitations 
which  certain  representative  scientists,  in  philosophising  upon 
their  results,  have  sought  to  impose  upon  scientific  procedure, 
and  by  which  they  have  sought  to  deprive  the  natural  world 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  observed  features.  Thus 
while  he  recognizes  a  larger  measure  of  mystery  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  nature,  he  does  not  depart  from  the  rationalist  position, 
that,  while  we  can  hardly  expect  that  the  human  race  will 
ever  have  advanced  so  far  on  the  path  of  knowledge  as  to  have 
banished  mystery,  none  the  less  only  by  the  employment  and 
continuous  improvement  of  genuinely  scientific  methods  can 
we  hope  to  define  in  what  precise  manner  the  features  which 
remain  as  mysterious  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  actually 
present. 
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